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INTRODUCTION
Analyses of the Republic abound.0 The object of this sketch is not to follow all the windings of its ideas, but to indicate sufficiently their literary frame' work and setting. Socrates speaks in the first person, as in the Charmides and the Lysis. He relates to Critias, Timaeus, Hermocrates, and an unnamed fourth person, as we learn from the introduction of the Timaeus, a conversation which took place “ yesterday ” at the Peiraeus. The narrative falls on the day of the Lesser Panathenaea, and its scene, like that of the Timaeus, Proclus affirms to be the city or the Acropolis, a more suitable place, he thinks, for the quieter theme and the fit audience but few than the noisy seaport, apt symbol of Socrates’ contention with the sophists.6
The Timaeus, composed some time later than the Republic, is by an afterthought represented as its
a Jowett, Dialogues of Plato, vol. iii. pp. xvi-clvii; Grote’s Plato, vol. iv. pp. 1-94; Gomperz, Greek Thinkers, iii. pp. 54-105; William Boyd, An Introduction to the Republic of Plato, London, 1904, pp. 196 ff.; Richard Lewis Nettleship, Lectures on the Republic of Plato, London, 1904; Ueberweg-Praechter, Geschichte der Philosophic, Altertum, pp. 231-234 and 269-279 ; Wilainowitz, Platon1, i. pp. 393-449 ; etc.
b Cf. Proclus, In Rem P. vol. i. p. 17. 3 Kroll. Of. also Laws, 705 a.
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sequel. And the Republic, Timaeus, and unfinished Critias constitute the first of the “ trilotgLes ” bx which Aristophanes of Byzantium arranged the Platonic dialogues.0 The Timaeus accordingly opens with a brief recapitulation of the main political and social features of the Republic. But nothing can be inferred from the variations of this slight summary?
The dramatic date of the dialogue is plausibly assigned by Boeckh c to the year 411 or 410? Proof is impossible because Plato admits anachronisms in his dramas?
Socrates tells how he went down to the Peiraeus to attend the new festival of the Thracian Artemis, Bendis/ and, turning homewards, was detained by
a Cf. Diogenes Laertius, iii. 61, and Zeller, Philosophit der Griechen4, vol. ii. pt. i. pp. 494 f., n. 2.
b Proclus tries to show that the points selected for emphasis are those which prefigure the constitution and government of the universe by the Creator (In Tim. 17 e-f). His reasoning is differently presented but hardly more fantastic than that of modern critics who endeavour to determine by this means the original design or order of publication of the parts of the Republic. Cf. further Taylor, Plato, p. 264, n. 2.
e Kleine Schriften, iv. pp. 437 ff., especially 448.
d A. E. Taylor, Plato, p. 263, n. 1, argues that this is the worst of all possible dates.
' Cf. Jowett and Campbell, vol. iii. pp. 2-3; Zeller, vol. ii. pt. i. p. 489. Arguments are based on the circumstances of the family of Lysias, the presumable age of Socrates, Glaucon, Adeimantus and Thrasymachus, and the extreme old age of Sophocles.
' The religion of Bendis may have been known at Athens as early as Cratinus’s Thraittai (443 b.c.), Kock, Fraamenta, 1. 34. Mommsen, Feste der Stadt A then, p. 490, cites inscriptions to prove its establishment in Attica as early as 429-428 b.c. But he thinks Plato’s “ inasmuch as this was the first celebration ” may refer to special ceremonies first instituted circa 411 b.o.
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a group of friends who took him to the house of Polemarchus, brother of the orator Lysias.® A goodly company was assembled there, Lysias and a younger brother Euthydemus—yea, and Thrasymachus of Chalcedony Charmantides of the deme Paiania,c Cleitophon,d and conspicuous among them the venerable Cephalus, crowned from a recent sacrifice and a prefiguring type of the happy old age of the just man/ A conversation springs up which Socrates guides to an inquiry into the definition and nature of justice (330 d, 331 c, 332 b) and to the conclusion that the conventional Greek formula, “ Help your friends and harm your enemies,” cannot be right (335 e-336 a), since it is not the function (fyyov, 335 d) of the good man to do evil to any. The sophist
a See Lysias in any classical dictionary. He returned to Athens from Thurii circa 412 b.c. Polemarchus was tlu elder brother. He was a student of philosophy (Phaedr. 257 b). Whether he lived with Cephalus or Cephalus with him cannot be inferred with certainty. Lysias perhaps had a separate house at the Peiraeus (c/. Phaedr. 227 b). The family owned three houses in 404 b.c. (Lysias, Or. 12.18),and Blass (A ttische Beredsamkeit, i. p. 347 ) infers from Lysias, 12.16 that Polemarchus resided at Athens. Lysias takes no part in the conversation. He was no philosopher (Phaedr. 257 b).
b A noted sophist and rhetorician. Cf. Phaedr. 266 c, Zeller6, i. pp. 1321 ff.; Blass, Attische Beredsamkeit2, i. pp. 244-258; Sidgwick, Jowrn. of Phil. (English), v. pp. 78-79, who denies that Thrasymachus was, properly speaking, a sophist; Diels, Fragmented, ii. pp. 276-282.
c Blass, op. cit. ii. p. 19.
d Apparently a partisan of Thrasymachus. His name is given to a short, probably spurious, dialogue, of which the main thought is that Socrates, though excellent in exhortation or protreptic, is totally lacking in a positive and coherent philosophy. Grote and others have conjectured it to be a discarded introduction to the Republic.
• Cf. 329 d, 331 a with 613 b-o.
ix
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Thrasymachus, intervening brutally (336 b), affirms the immoralist thesis that justice is only the advantage of the (politically) stronger, and with humorous dramatic touches of character-portrayal is finally silenced (350 c-d), much as Callicles is refuted in the Gorgias. The conclusion, in the manner of the minor dialogues, is that Socrates knows nothing (354 c). For since he does not know what justice is, he cannot a fortiori determine the larger question raised by Thrasymachus’s later contention (352 d), whether the just life or the unjust life is the happier.
Either the first half or the whole of this book detached would be a plausible companion to such dialogues as the Charmides and Laches, which deal in similar manner with two other cardinal virtues, temperance and bravery. It is an easy but idle and unverifiable conjecture that it was in Plato’s original intention composed as a separate work, perhaps a discarded sketch for the Gorgias, and only by an afterthought became an introduction for the Republic.* It is now an excellent introduction and not, in view of the extent of the Republic, disproportionate in length. That is all we know or can know.
The second book opens with what Mill describes as a “ monument of the essential fairness of Plato’s mind ” 6—a powerful restatement of the theory of Thrasymachus by the brothers of Plato, Glaucon and Adeimantus. They are not content with the dialectic that reduced Thrasymachus to silence (358 b). They demand a demonstration which will convince the youth hesitating at the cross-roads of virtue and
a Cf. infra, p. xxv, note b.
6 Cf. Dissertations and Discussions, vol. iv. p. 311.
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vice (365 a-b) ° that it is really and intrinsically better to be than to seem just.6
It is Plato’s method always to restate a satirized and controverted doctrine in its most plausible form before proceeding to a definitive refutation/ As he himself says in the Phaedrus (272 c), “ it is right to give the wolf too a hearing.”
It is also characteristic of Plato that he prefers to put the strongest statement of the sophistic, im-moralist, Machiavellian, Hobbesian, Nietzschean political ethics in the mouths of speakers who are themselves on the side of the angels.d There is this historical justification of the procedure, that there exists not a shred of evidence that any contemporary or predecessor of Plato could state any of their theories which he assailed as well, as fully, as coherently, as systematically, as he has done it for them.
In response to the challenge of Glaucon and Adeimantus, Socrates proposes to study the nature of justice and injustice writ large in the larger organism of the state, and to test the conceptions so won by their application to the individual also (368 .e, 369 a). Plato, though he freely employs
a Of. my Unity of Plato's Thought, p. 25, n. 164.
o Of. 362 a with 367 e.
e Cf. my Unity of Plato's Thought, p. 8 :	. the
elaborate refutations which Plato thinks fit to give of the crudest form of hostile theories sometimes produce an impression of unfairness upon modern critics. They forget two things: First, that he always goes on to restate the theory and refute its fair meaning; second, that in the case of many doctrines combated by Plato there is no evidence that they were ever formulated with the proper logical qualifications except by himself.”
d Cf. 368 a-b.
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metaphor, symbolism, and myth, never bases his argument on them.® The figurative language here, as elsewhere, serves as a transition to, a framework for, an illustration of, the argument. Man is a social and political animal, and nothing but abstract dialectics can come of the attempt to isolate his psychology and ethics from the political and social environment that shapes them.6 The question whether the main subject of the Republic is justice or the state is, as Proclus already in effect said, a logomachy/ The construction of an ideal state was a necessary part of Plato’s design, and actually occupies the larger part of the Republic. But it is, as he repeatedly tells us, logically subordinated to the proof that the just is the happy life.d
It is idle to object that it is not true and cannot be proved that righteousness is verifiably happiness. The question still interests humanity, and Plato’s discussion of it, whether it does or does not amount to a demonstration, still remains the most instructive and suggestive treatment of the theme in all literature.
There is little profit also in scrutinizing too curiously the unity or lack of unity of design in the Republic, the
•	Of. my review of Barker, “ Greek Political Theory,” in the Philosophical Review, vol. xxix., 1920, p. 86 : “ To say (on p. 119) that ‘ by considering the temper of the watchdog Plato arrives at the principle,’ etc., is to make no allowance for Plato’s literary art and his humour. Plato never really deduces his conclusions from the figurative analogies which he uses to illustrate them.”
b	Of., e.g., Rep. 544 d-e, and infra, p. xxvi.
•	Cf. the long discussion of Stallbaum in his Introduction to the Republic, pp. vii-lxv. For Proclus cf. On Rep. p. 349 (ed. of Kroll, p. 5 and p. 11).
d	Cf. 352 d, 367 e, 369 a, 427 d, 445 a-b, 576 c, and especially 472 b with 588 b and 612 b.
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scale and proportion of the various topics introduced, the justification and relevance of what may seem to some modern readers disproportionate digressions. The rigid, undeviating logic which Poe postulates for the short story or poem has no application to the large-scale masterpieces of literature as we actually find them. And it is the height of naivety for philological critics who have never themselves composed any work of literary art to schoolmaster such creations by their own a priori canons of the logic and architectonic unity of composition. Such speculations have made wild work of Homeric criticism. They have been applied to Demosthenes On the Crown and Virgil’s Aeneid. Their employment either in criticism of the Republic or in support of unverifiable hypotheses about the order of composition of its different books is sufficiently disposed of by the common sense of the passages which I have quoted below.® For the reader who intelligently follows the
“ Cf. my review of Diesendruck’s “ Struktur und Cha-rakter des Platonischen Phaidros,” Class. Phil. vol. xxiii., 1928, pp. 79 f. : “In the Introduction to the Republic, Jowett writes, ‘ Nor need anything be excluded from the plan of a great work to which the mind is naturally led by the association of ideas and which does not interfere with the general purpose.’ Goethe in conversation with Eckermann said on May 6, 1827, ‘ Da kommen sie und fragen, welche Idee ich in meinem Faust zu verkbrpern gesucht. Ais ob ich das selber wiisste und aussprechen kbnnte.’ Or with more special application to the Phaedrus I may quote Bourguet’s review of Raeder, ‘ Cet ensemble, on pensera sans doute que M. Raeder a eu tort de le juger mal construit. Au lieu d’une imperfection d’assemblage, e’est le plan meme que le sujet indiquait. Et peut-etre est-il permis d’a.jouter qu’on arrive ainsi i une autre idSe de la composition, plus large et plus profonde, que celle qui est d’ordinaire accepts, trop asservie i des canons d’6cole.‘ ”
xiii
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main argument of the Republic, minor disproportions and irrelevancies disappear in the total impression of the unity and designed convergence of all its parts in a predetermined conclusion. If it pleases Plato to dwell a little longer than interests the modern reader on the expurgation of Homer (379 d-394), the regulation of warfare between Greek states (469-471 c), the postulates of elementary logic (438-439), the programme of the higher education (521 IF.) and its psychological presuppositions (522-524), and the justification of the banishment of the poets (595-608 c), criticism has only to note and accept the fact.
Socrates constructs the indispensable minimum (369 d-e) of a state or city from the necessities of human life, food, shelter, clothing, the inability of the isolated individual to provide for these needs and the principle of the division of labour.0 Plato is aware that the historic origin of society is to be looked for in the family and the clan. But he reserves this aspect of the subject for the Laws.11 The hypothetical, simple primitive state, which Glaucon stigmatizes as a city of pigs (372 d), is developed into a normal modern society or city by the demand for customary luxuries, and by Herbert Spencer’s principle of “ the multiplication of effects,” one thing leading to another (373-374). The luxurious and inflamed city (372 e) is then purged and purified by the reform of ordinary Greek education/ in which the expurgation of Homer and Homeric mythology holds a place that may weary the modern reader but is not
0 Cf. 369 b-372 c and my paper on “ The Idea of Justice in Plato’s Republic," The Ethical Record, January 1890.
6 677 ff., 680 a-b ff.
e Cf. my paper, “ Some Ideals of Education in Plato’s Republic," The Educational Bi-Monthly, February 1908. xiv
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disproportionate to the importance of the matter for Plato’s generation and for the Christian Fathers who quote it almost entire. Luxury makes war unavoidable (378 e). The principle of division of labour (374 b-e) is applied to the military class, who receive a special education, and who, to secure the disinterested use of their power,0 are subjected to a Spartan discipline and not permitted to touch gold or to own property (416-417).
In such a state the four cardinal virtues, the definitions of which were vainly sought in the minor dialogues, are easily seen to be realizations on a higher plane of the principle of the division of labour/ It is further provisionally assumed that the four cardinal virtues constitute and in some sort define goodness/ The wisdom of such a state resides predominantly in the rulers (428) ; its bravery in the soldiers (429), who acquire from their education a fixed and settled right opinion as to what things are really to be feared. Its sobriety, moderation, and temperance (sophrosyne) are the willingness of all classes to accept this division of function (431 e). Its justice is the fulfilment of its own function by every class (433). A provisional psychology (435 c-d) discovers in the human soul faculties corresponding to the three social classes (135 e If.)/ And the social and political definitions of these virtues are then seen to
“ Cf. my article, “ Plato and His Lessons for To-day,” in the Independent, vol. lx., 1906, pp. 253-256.
Cf. 433, 443 c and Unity of Plato's Thought, pp. 15-16.
* Cf. 4-21 e with 449 a, and Gorgias, <507 c.
d There is no real evidence that this is derived from a Pythagorean doctrine of the three lives. There is a considerable recent literature that affirms it. It is enough here to refer to Mr. A. E. Taylor’s Plato, p. 281, and Burnet, Early Greek Philosophy3, p. 296, n. 2.
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fit the individual. Sobriety and temperance are the acceptance by every faculty of this higher division of labour (441-442). Justice is the performance by every faculty of its proper task (433 a-b with 441 d). * These definitions will stand the test of vulgar instances. Tiie man whose own soul is inherently just in this ideal sense of the word will also be just in the ordinary relat ions of life. He will not pick and steal and cheat and break his promises (442 e-443 a). Justice in man and state is health. It is as absurd to maintain that the unjust man can be happier than the just as it would be to argue that the unhealthy man is happier than the healthy (445 a)? Our problem is apparently solved.
It has been argued that this conclusion marks the end of a first edition of the Republic to which there are vague references in antiquity. There can be no proof for such an hypothesis? Plato’s plan from the first presumably contemplated an ideal state governed by philosophers (347 d), and there is distinct reference in the first four books to the necessity of securing the perpetuity of the reformed state by the superior intelligence of its rulers?
0 Q/. my paper on “ The Idea of Good in Plato’s Republic, ” University of Chicago Studies in Classical Philology, vol. i. p. 194 : “ Utilitarian ethics differs from the evolutionist, says Leslie Stephen ... in that ‘ the one lays down as a criterion the happiness, the other the health of the society. . . .’ Mr. Stephen adds, ‘ the two are not really divergent,’ and this is the thesis which Plato strains every nerve to prove throughout the Republic and Laws."
6 Cf. infra, p. xxv, note b.
e Cf. 412 a with 429 a, 497 c-d, 502 d. Cf. also the “ longer way,” 435 d with 504 b-c, and further, The Unity of Plato's Thought, note 650, and the article “ Plato’s Laws and the Unity of Plato’s Thought,” Classical Philology, October 1914.
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The transition at the beginning of the fifth book is quite in Plato’s manner and recalls the transition in the Phaedo (84 c) to a renewal of the discussion of immortality. Here Glaucon and Adeimantus, as there Simmias and Cebes, are conversing in low tones and are challenged by Socrates to speak their mind openly (449 b). They desire a fuller explanation and justification of the paradox, too lightly let fall by Socrates, that the guardians will have all things in common, including wives and children (449 c, cf. 424 a). Socrates, after some demur, undertakes to expound this topic and in general the pre-conditions of the realization of the ideal state under the continued metaphor of three waves of paradox. They are (1) the exercise of the same functions by men and women (457 a, 453 to 457) ; (2) the community of wives (457 c) ; (3) (which is the condition of the realization of all these ideals) the postulate that either philosophers must become kings or kings philosophers.
The discussion of these topics and the digressions which they suggest give to this transitional book an appearance of confusion which attention to the clue of the three waves of paradox and the distinction between the desirability and the possibility of the Utopia contemplated will remove.0 The last few pages of the book deprecate prevailing prejudice against the philosophers and prepare the way for the theory and description of the higher education in Books VI and VII by distinguishing from the many pretenders the true philosophers who are those who are lovers of ideas, capable of appreciating them, and able to reason in abstractions.b Whatever the meta-
a Cf. 452 e, 457 c, 457 d-e, 458 a-b, 461 e, 466 n, 471 c, 472 d, 473 c-d. * Cf. 474 b, 475 d-e. 477-480. 479 a-b.
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physical implications of this passage0 its practical significance for the higher education and the main argument of the Republic is that stated here.
The sixth book continues this topic with an enumeration of the qualities of the perfect student, the natural endowments that are the prerequisites of the higher education (485 ff.) and the reasons why so few (496 a) of those thus fortunately endowed are saved (494 a) for philosophy from the corrupting influences of the crowd and the crowd-compelling sophists.b
In an ideal state these sports of nature (as Huxley styles them) will be systematically selected (499 b ff-)» tested through all the stages of ordinary education and finally conducted by the longer way (504 b with 435 d) of the higher education in the abstract sciences and mathematics and dialectics to the apprehension of the idea of good, which will be their guide in the conduct of the state. This simple thought is expressed in a series of symbols—the sun (506 e fl*.), the divided line (509 d), the cave (514 if.)—which has obscured its plain meaning for the majority of readers.0 For the purposes of the Republic and apart from disputable metaphysical implications it means simply that ethics and politics ought to be something more than mere empiricism. Their principles and practice must be consistently related to a clearly conceived final standard and ideal of human welfare and good. To conceive such a standard and apply R systematically
• Cf. The Unity of Plato's Thought, pp. 55-56.
» Cf. 490 e, 492 ff.
c Cf mv paper on “ The Idea of Good, The Unity of Plato's’ Thought, pp. 16 ff. and 74, and my article “ Summum Bonum ” in Hastings, Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics.
xviii

to the complications of institutions, law, and education is possible only for first-class minds who have undergone a severe discipline in abstract thought, supplemented by a long experience in affairs (484 a, 539 e). But it is even more impossible that the multitude should be critics than that they should be philosophers (494 a). And so this which is Plato’s plain meaning has been lost in the literature of mystic and fanciful interpretation of the imagery in which he clothes it.
From these heights the seventh book descends to a sober account of the higher education in the mathematical sciences and dialectic (521 c if.). The passage is an interesting document for Plato’s conception of education and perhaps for the practice in his Academy. It also is the chief text for the controverted question of Plato’s attitude towards science and the place of Platonism in the history of science, but it need not further detain us here.® This book, in a sense, completes the description of the ideal state.
The eighth book, one of the most brilliant pieces of writing in Plato, is a rapid survey of the divergence, the progressive degeneracy from the ideal state in the four types to which Plato thinks the tiresome infinity of the forms of government that minute research enumerates among Greeks and barbarians may be conveniently reduced (544 c-d). These are the timocracy, whose principle is honour (545 c ff.), the oligarchy, which regards wealth (550 c ff., 551c), the democracy, whose slogan is
• Cf. my paper, “ Platonism and the History of Science,” American Philosophical Society's Proceedings, vol. Ixvi., 1927, pp. 171 ff.
xix
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liberty, or “ doing as one likes ” (557 B-E),the tyranny, enslaved to appetite. In this review history, satire, political philosophy, and the special literary motives of the Republic are blended in a mixture hopelessly disconcerting to all literal-minded critics from Aristotle down.
In the first two types Plato is evidently thinking of the better (544 c) and the worse aspects (548 a) of Sparta. In his portrayal of the democratic state he lets himself go in satire of fourth-century Athens (557 b ff.), intoxicated with too heady draughts of liberty (562 d) and dying of the triumph of the liberal patty. HAs pxctwxe d tW tyxaxvt is in part a powerfui restatement of Greek commonplace (565 a-576) and in part a preparation for the return to the main argument of the Republic (577 ff.) by direct application of the analogy between the individual and the state with which he began.
In the ninth book all the lines converge on the original problem. After adding the final touches to the picture of the terrors and inner discords (576-580) of the tyrant’s soul, Plato finally decides the issue between the just and the unjust life by three arguments. The just life is proved the happier (1) by the analogy with the contrasted happiness of the royal (ideal) "and the unhappiness of the tyrannized state (577 c ff), (2) by reason of an argument which Plato never repeats but which John Stuart Mill seriously accepts (582-588) : The man who lives mainly for the higher spiritual satisfactions has necessarily had experience of the pleasures of sense and ambition also. He only can compare and judge. The devotees of sense and ambition know little or nothing of the higher happiness of the intellect and the soul.
xx
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(3) The third and perhaps the most weighty proof is the principle on which the Platonic philosophy or science of ethics rests, the fact that the pleasures of sense are essentially negative, not to say worthless, because they are preconditioned by equivalent wants which are pains.a This principle is clearly suggested in the Gorgias, Meno, Phaedrus, and Phaedo, and is elaborately explained in the psychology of the Philebus. It is in fact the basis of the Platonic ethics, which the majority of critics persist in deducing from their notion of Plato’s metaphysics. These three arguments, however, are not the last word. For final conviction Plato falls back on the old analogy of health and disease, with which the fourth book provisionally concluded the argument, and which as we there saw is all that the scientific ethics of Leslie Stephen can urge in the last resort.6 The immoral soul is diseased and cannot enjoy true happiness. I his thought is expressed in the image of the many-headed beast (588 c ff.) and confirmed in a final passage of moral eloquence which forms a climax and the apparent conclusion of the whole (591-592).
The tenth book may be regarded either as an appendix and after-piece or as the second and higher climax prepared by an intervening level tract separating it from the eloquent conclusion of the ninth book. Ihe discussion in the first half of the book of the deeper psychological justification of the banishment of imitative poets is interesting in itself. It is something that Plato had to say and that could be
0 Cf. 583 b ff. and Unity of Plato's Thought, pp. 23 f. and 26 f., and “ The Idea of Good in Plato’s Republic," pp. 192 ff.
‘ Cf. supra, p. xvi, note a.
xxi
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said here with the least interruption of the general design. But its chief service is that it rests the emotions between two culminating points and so allows each its full force. Whether by accident or design, this method of composition is found in the Iliad, where the games of the twenty-third book relieve the emotional tension of the death of Hector in the twenty-second and prepare us for the final climax of the ransom of his body and his burial in the twenty-fourth. It is also found in the oration On the Crown, which has two almost equally eloquent perorations separated by a tame level tract. In Plato’s case there is no improbability in the assumption of conscious design. The intrinsic preferability of justice has been proved and eloquently summed up The impression of that moral eloquence would have been weakened if Plato had immediately proceeded to the myth that sets forth the rewards that await the just man in the life to come. And the myth itself is much more effective after an interval of sober argument and discussion. Then that natural human desire for variation and relief of monotony for which the modulations of Plato’s art everywhere provide makes us welcome the tale of Er the son of Arminius (614b), the “angel” from over there (614 d). And we listen entranced to the myth that was saved and will save us if we believe it—believe that the soul is immortal, capable of infinite issues of o-ood and evil, of weal or woe. So shall we hold ever to the upward way and follow’ righteousness and sobriety with clear-eyed reason that we may be dear to ourselves and to God, both in the time of our sojourn and trial here below and also when, like victors in the games, we receive the final crown and xxii
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prize, that thus both here and in all the millennial pilgrim’s progress of the soul of which we fable we shall fare well (621 c-d).
This summary presents only the bare framework of the ideas of the Republic. But we may fittingly add here a partial list of the many brilliant passages of description, character - painting, satire, imagery, and moral eloquence dispersed through the work.
They include the dramatic introduction (327-331) with the picture of the old age of the just man, prefiguring the conclusion of the whole work ; the angry intervention of Thrasymachus (336 b ff.) ; the altercation between Thrasymachus and Cleitophon (31-0); Thrasymachus perspiring under Socrates’ questions because it was a hot day (350 d) ; the magnificent restatement of the case for injustice by Glaucon and Adeimantus (357-367) ; the Wordsworthian idea of the influence of a beautiful environment on the young soul (401) ; the satiric description of the valetudinarian and malade imaginaire (406-407) ; the eloquent forecast of the fate of a society in which the guardians exploit their charges and the watchdogs become grey wolves (416-417); the satire on the lazy workman’s or socialist paradise (420 d-e) ; the completion of the dream and the first of three noble statements of what Emerson calls the sovereignty of ethics, the moral ideal, the anticipated Stoic principle that nothing really matters but the good will (443-444; cf. 591 e, 618 c) ; the soul that contemplates all time and all existence (486 a) ; the allegory of the disorderly ship and the riotous crew' (488-489) 5 the power of popular assemblies to
xxiii
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corrupt the youthful soul and all souls that have not a footing somewhere in eternity (492) ; the great beast that symbolizes the public (493 a-b)—not to be confused, as often happens, with the composite beast that is an allegory of the mixed nature of man ; the little bald tinker who marries his master’s daughter, an allegory of the unworthy wooers of divine philosophy (495 e) ; the true philosophers whose contemplation of the heavens and of eternal things leaves them no leisure for petty bickerings and jealousies (500 c-d) ; the sun as symbol of the idea of good (507-509) ; the divided line illustrating the faculties of mind and the distinction between the sciences and pure philosophy or dialectics (510-511) ; the prisoners in the fire-lit cave, an allegory of the unphilosophic, unreleased mind (514-518) ; the entire eighth book, which Macaulay so greatly admired ; and especially its satire on democracy doing as it likes, the inspiration of Matthew Arnold (562-563) ; Plato’s evening prayer, as it has been called, anticipating all that is true and significant in the Freudian psychology (571); the description of the tortured tyrant’s soul, applied by Tacitus to the Roman emperors (578-579); the comparison of the shadows we are and the shadows we pursue with the Greeks and Trojans who fought for a phantom Helen (586 b-c) ; the likening of the human soul to a many-headed beast (588 c) ; the city of which the pattern is laid up in heaven (592 a-b) ; the spell of Homer (607 c-d) ; the crowning myth of immortality (614-621).
The Republic is the central and most comprehensive work of Plato’s maturity. It may have been com
xxiv
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posed between the years 380 and 370 b.c. in the fifth or sixth decade of Plato’s life.®
The tradition that the earlier books were published earlier can neither be proved nor disproved.b
The invention of printing has given to the idea of “ publication ” a precision of meaning which it could not bear in the Athens of the fourth century b.c. Long before its formal completion the plan and the main ideas of Plato’s masterpiece were doubtless familiar, not only to the students of the Academy but to the rival school of Isocrates and the literary gossips of Athens.
Unlike the presumably earlier Charmides, Laches, Lysis, Euthyphro, Meno, Protagoras, Gorgias, Euthy-demus, the Republic is a positive, not to say a dogmatic, exposition of Plato’s thought, and not, except in the introductory first book, an idealizing dra-
“ Cf. Unity of Plato's Thought, p. 78, n. 606 ; Zeller, Plato"1, p. 551, discusses the evidence and anticipates without accepting Taylor’s argument (Plato, p. 20) that the quotation of the sentence about philosophers being kings (Rep. 473 c-d, 499 b c) by the author of the seventh Epistle proves that the Republic was already written in the year 388/7.
6 Cf. Aulus Gellius, Noctes Atticae, xiv. 3. 3 and other passages cited by Henri Alline, Histoire du texte de Platon, p. 14, and Hirmer, “ Entstehung und Komp. d. Plat. Rep.," Jahrbucher fur Phil., Suppl., N.F., vol. xxiii. p. 654; Wilamowitz, i. pp. 209 ff. on the “ Thrasymachus ”; Hans Raed er, Platons philosophische Entwicklung, pp. 187 ff.; Ueberweg-Praechter (Altertum), p. 217. Cf. Ivo Bruns, Das literarische Portrdt der Griechen, etc,, p. 322 : “ Vor allem aber bestimmt mich der Gesammtscharakter des ersten Buches, welches zu keinem anderen Zwecke ge-schrieben sein kann, als demjenigen, den es in dem jetzigen Zusainmenhange erfullt, namlich, als Einleitung in ein grosseres Ganzes zu dienen. Es kann nie dazu bestimmt gewesen sein, eine Sonderexistenz zu fiihren, wie etwa der Charmides."
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matization of Socrates’ talks with Athenian youths and sophists.	,	_	. n ,
Aristotle cites the Republic as the Politeia, and th£ was the name given to it by Plato. In 527 c it is playfully called the Kallipolis. The secondary title ?) TTcpt 8u«uou is not found in the best manuscripts, and, as the peculiar use of 7) indicates, was probably added later.
But, as already said, we cannot infer from this that the ethical interest is subordinated to the political. The two are inseparable. The distinction between ethics and politics tends to vanish in early as in recent philosophy. Even Aristotle, who first perhaps wrote separate treatises on ethics and politics, combines them as u irepi to avOpwriva	He speaks
of ethics as a kind of politics. And though he regards the family and the individual as historically preceding the state, in the order of nature and the idea the state is prior. The modern sociologist who insists that the psychological and moral life of the individual apart from the social organism is an unreal abstraction is merely returning to the standpoint of the Greek who could not conceive man as a moral being outsideof the polis' In the consciously figurative language of Plato, the idea of justice is reflected both in the individual and the state, the latter merely exhibits it on a larger scale Or, to put it more simply, the true and only aim of the political art is to make the citizens happier by making them better/ And though good men o Politics, 1264 b 24. The plural also occurs, ibid.
1293 bl.
b Cf. supra, p. xii, note c.	e Of. supra, p. xii.
a 368 d-369 a. It is uncritical to press the metaphysical suggestions of this passage. .	7 Q
•Euthydemus 291 c ff., Gorgias 521 d, Euthyphro 2 d.
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arise sporadically ,a and are preserved by the grace of God in corrupt states,6 the only hope for mankind is in a state governed by philosophical wisdom (473 d), and the ideal man can attain to his full stature and live a complete life only in the ideal city.c
The larger part of the Republic is in fact occupied with the ideal state, with problems of education and social control, but, as already said, we are repeatedly reminded (supra, p. xii) that all these discussions are in Plato’s intention subordinated to the main ethical proof that the just life is happier than the unjust. Ethics takes precedence in that the final appeal is to the individual will and the individual thirst for happiness. Plato is to that extent an individualist and a utilitarian. Politics is primary in so far as man’s moral life cannot exist outside of the state.
There are hints of the notion of an ideal state before Plato.d And the literary motif of Utopia has a long history/ But it was the success of the Republic and Laws that made the portrayal of the best state the chief problem, not to say the sole theme, of Greek political science. In Plato this was due to an idealistic temper and a conviction of the irremediable corruption of Greek social and political life. The place
0 Rep. 520 b, Protag. 320 a, Meno 92 d-e, Laws 642 c, 951 b.
b Meno 99 e, Rep. 493 a.
e Cf. Rep. 497 a ; Spencer, Ethics, vol. i. p. 280.
* Cf. Newman, Politics of Aristotle, vol. i. pp. 85 ff.
* Of the immense literature of the subject it is enough to refer to Alfred Dorens’ “ Wiinschraume und Wunschzeiten ” in Vortrage der Bibliothek Warburg, 1924—1925, Berlin, 1927 ; Fr. Kleinwachter, Die Staats Romane, Vienna, 1891 ; Edgar Salin, Platon und die griechische Utopie, Leipzig, 1921. An incomplete list collected from these essays includes more than fifty examples.
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assigned to the ideal state in Aristotle s Politics is sometimes deplored by the admirers of the matter-of-fact and inductive methods of the first and fifth books. And in our own day the value of this motif for the serious science of society is still debated by sociologists.	. ,
The eternal fascination of the literary motif is indisputable, and we may enjoy without cavil the form which the artist Plato preferred for the exposition of his thought, while careful to distinguish the thoughts themselves from their sometimes fantastic embodiment. But we must first note one or two of the fundamental differences between the presuppositions of Plato’s speculations and our own. (1) Plato’s state is a Greek city,not a Persian empire, a European nation, or a conglomerate America. To Greek feeling complete and rational life was impossible for the inhabitant of a village or the subject of a satrap. It was attainable only through the varied social and political activities of the Greek polis, equipped with agora, gymnasium, assembly, theatre, and temple-crowned acropolis. It resulted from the action and interaction upon themselves and the world of intelligent and equal freemen conscious of kinship and not too numerous for self-knowledge or too few for self-defence. From this point of view Babylon, Alexandria, Rome, London, and New York would not be cities but chaotic aggregations of men. And in the absence of steam, telegraphy, and representative government the empires of Darius, Alexander, and Augustus would not be states but loose associations of cities, tribes, and provinces. Much of Plato’s sociology is therefore inapplicable to modern conditions. But though we recognize, we must not
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exaggerate the difference. The Stoic and Christian city of God, the world citizenship into which the subjects of Rome were progressively adopted, the mediaeval papacy and empire, the twentieth-century democratic nation are the expressions of larger and perhaps more generous ideals. But in respect of the achievement of a complete life for all their members, they still remain failures or experiments. The city-state, on the other hand, has once and again at Athens and Florence so nearly solved its lesser problem as to make the ideal city appear not altogether a dream. And, accordingly, modern idealists are returning to the conception of smaller cantonal communities, interconnected, it is true, by all the agencies of modern science and industrialism, but in their social tissue and structure not altogether incomparable to the small city-state which Plato contemplated as the only practical vehicle of the higher life.
(2) The developments of science and industry have made the idea of progress an essential part of every modern Utopia. The subjugation of nature by man predicted in Bacon’s New Atlantis has come more and more to dominate all modern dreams of social reform. It is this which is to lay the spectre of Malthusianism. It is this which is to give us the four-hour day and will furnish the workman’s dwelling with all the labour-saving conveniences of electricity, supply his table with all the delicacies of all the seasons, entertain his cultivated leisure with automatic reproductions of all the arts, and place flying machines and automobiles at his disposal when he would take the air.
This is not the place to estimate the part of illusion in these fancies. It is enough to observe that in dwelling too complacently upon them modern utop
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ians are apt to forget the moral and spiritual preconditions of any fundamental betterment of human life. Whereas Plato, conceiving the external condition of man’s existence to be essentially fixed, has more to tell us of the discipline of character and the elevation of intelligence. In Xavier Demaistre’s Voyage autour de ma chambre, Plato, revisiting the glimpses of the moon, is made to say, “ In spite of your glorious gains in physical science, my opinion of human nature is unchanged—but I presume that your progress in psychology, history, and the scientific control of human nature, has by this time made possible that ideal Republic which in the conditions of my own age I regarded as an impracticable dream.” Demaistre was sorely embarrassed for a reply. Have we one ready ?
Living in a milder climate and before the birth of the modern industrial proletariat, Plato is less haunted than we by the problem of pauperism." And his austerity of temper would have left him indifferent, if not hostile, to the ideal of universal luxury and ease. It was not the life he appointed for his guardians, and the demand of the workers for it he has satirized in advance (420 d-e). If we add to the two points here considered some shades of ethical and religious feeling, associated with Christianity, we shall have nearly exhausted the list of fundamental differences between Plato’s political and social thought and our own. The Republic, if we look beneath the vesture of paradox to the body of its substantive thought, might
« Cf., however, Pohlmann, Geschichte der sozialen Frage und des Sozialismus in der antiken Welt, who, however, in the opinion of some of his critics, exaggerates the industrialism and industrial problems of Athens.
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seem a book of yesterday or to-morrow. The conception of society as an organism, with the dependence of laws and institutions upon national temperament, and customs, the omnipotence of public opinion, the division of labour and the reasons for it, the necessity of specialization, the formation of a trained standing army, the limitation of the right of private property, the industrial and political equality of women, the reform of the letter of the creeds in order to save the spirit, the proscription of unwholesome art and literature, the reorganization of education, eugenics, the kindergarten method, the distinction between higher and secondary education, the endowment of research, the application of the higher mathematics to astronomy and physics—all this and much more may be read in it by him who runs.
A critical interpretation would first remove some obstacles to a true appreciation interposed by captious cavils or over-ingenious scholarship, and then proceed to study Plato’s ideas (1) as embedded in the artistic structure of the Republic, (2) as the outgrowth of Plato’s thought and experience as a whole, and of the suggestions that came to him from his predecessors and contemporaries. The Republic is, in Huxley’s words, a “ noble, philosophical romance ”—it is a discussion of ethics, politics, sociology, religion and education cast in the form of a Utopia or an &mile. The criticism of Plato’s serious meanings is one thing. The observation of the way in which they are coloured and heightened by the exigencies of this special literary form is another. Plato himself has told us that the Republic is a fairy-tale or fable about justice. And he has warned us that every such finished composition must contain a large measure of what in contrast to
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the severity of pure dialectic he calls jest or play.0 Within the work itself the artistic illusion had to be preserved. But even there Plato makes it plain that his chief purpose is to embody certain ideas in an ideal, not to formulate a working constitution or body of legislation for an actual state. An ideal retains its value even though it may never be precisely realized in experience. It is a pattern laid up in heaven for those who can see and understand. Plato will not even assert that the education which he prescribes is the best. He is certain only that the best education, whatever it may be, is a pre-condition of the ideal state (416 b-c). Somewhere in the infinite past or future—it may be in the barbarian world beyond our ken—the true city may be visioned whenever and wherever political power and philosophic wisdom are wedded and not as now divorced. He affirms no more.
It is a waste of ink to refute the paradoxes or harp upon the omissions of the Republic in disregard of these considerations. The paradoxes are softened and explained, the omissions supplied in the Politicus and the Laws, which express fundamentally identical ethical and political convictions from a slightly different point of view and a perhaps somewhat sobered mood? To assume that differences which are easily explained by the moulding of the ideas in their literary framework are caused by revolutions in Plato’s beliefs is to violate all canons of sound criticism and all the established presumptions of the unitv of Plato’s thought.
The right way to read the Republic is fairly indicated
0 Phaedr. 278 e.	, , TT .. .... . ,
6 Cf. my paper, “ Plato’s Laws and the Unity of Plato s
Thought,” Class. Phil. vol. ix.» 1914, pp. 345-369.
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by casual utterances of such critics as Renan, Pater, Emerson, and 6mile Faguet. The captious attitude of mind is illustrated by the set criticism of Aristotle, the Christian Fathers, Zeller, De Quincey, Landor, Spencer, and too large a proportion of professional philologists and commentators. “ As the poet too,” says Emerson, “ he (Plato) is only contemplative. He did not, like Pythagoras, break himself with an institution. All his painting in the Republic must be esteemed mythical with the intent to bring out, sometimes in violent colours, his thought.”
This disposes at once of all criticism, hostile or friendly, aesthetic or philological, that scrutinizes the Republic as if it were a bill at its second reading in Parliament, or a draft of a constitution presented to an American state convention. The greater the ingenuity and industry applied to such interpretations the further we are led astray. Even in the Laws Plato warns us that we are not yet, but are only becoming, legislators.
In the Republic it suits Plato’s design to build up the state from individual units and their economic needs. But his critics, from Aristotle to Sir Henry Maine, derive their conception of the patriarchal theory of society from his exposition of it in the Laws.
He embodies his criticism of existing Greek institu-tions in a scheme for the training of his soldiers, supplemented by the higher education of the guardians. But we cannot infer, as hasty critics have done, from 421 a that he would not educate the masses at all. The banishment of Homer is a vivid expression of Plato’s demand that theology be purified and art moralized. But Milton wisely declined to treat it as a serious argument against the liberty of unlicensed
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printing in England. And nothing can be more preposterous than the statement still current in books of supposed authority that the severity of dialectics had suppressed in Plato the capacity for emotion and the appreciation of beauty. The abolition of private property among the ruling classes is partly the expression of a religious, a Pythagorean, not to say a Christian, ideal, which Plato reluctantly renounces in the Laws.a But it is mainly a desperate attempt to square the circle of politics and justify the rule of the intelligent few by an enforced disinterestedness and the annihilation of all possible “ sinister interests.” & All criticism that ignores this vital point is worthless.0
The same may be said of the community of wives, which is further, as Schopenhauer remarks, merely a drastic expression of the thought that the breeding of men ought to be as carefully managed as that of animals. It is abandoned in the Laws. The detailed refutations of Aristotle are beside the mark, and the denunciations of the Christian Fathers and De Quincey and Landor are sufficiently met by Lucian’s remark that those who find in the Republic an apology for licentiousness little apprehend in what sense the divine philosopher meant his doctrine of communistic marriage.
It is the height of naivete to demonstrate by the statistics of a Parisian creche that the children of the guardians would die in infancy, or to inquire too curiously into the risks they would run in accompanying their parents on horseback to war (466 f, 467 f).
“ Rep. 416, 462-463, 465 b, Timaeus 18 b, Laws 739 b-d.
b Cf. supra, p. xv and infra, p. xlii.
‘ Even Newman, for example, seems to accept the Aristotelian objection that such a military caste will tyrannize. See Newman’s Politics of Aristotle, vol. i. pp. 326 f.
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The comparison of the individual to the state is a suggestive analogy for sociology and at the same time a literary motif that is worth precisely what the writer’s tact and skill can make of it. Plato’s use of the idea is most effective. By subtle artifices of style the cumulative effect of which can be felt only in the original, the reader is brought to conceive of the social organism as one monster man or leviathan, whose sensuous appetites are the unruly mechanic mob, whose disciplined emotions are the trained force that checks rebellion within and guards against invasion from without, and whose reason is the philosophic statesmanship that directs each and all for the good of the whole. And conversely the individual man is pictured as a biological colony of passions and appetites which “ swarm like worms within our living clay ”—a curious compound of beast and man which can attain real unity and personality only by the conscious domination of the monarchical reason. The origination of this idea apparently belongs to Plato. But he can hardly be held responsible for the abuse of it by modern sociologists, or for Herbert Spencer’s ponderous demonstration that with the aid of Huxley and Carpenter he can discover analogies between the body politic and the physiological body in comparison with which those of Plato are mere child’s-play.
It is unnecessary to multiply illustrations of such matter-of-fact and misconceived criticism. Enough has been said perhaps to prepare the way for the broad literary common-sense appreciation of the Republic, which an intelligent reader, even of a translation, will arrive at for himself if he reads without prejudice and without checking at every little apparent oddity in the reasoning or the expression.
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The proper historical background for such a broad understanding of Plato’s political and social philosophy is Thucydides’ account of the thirty years’ Peloponnesian war, which Hobbes translated in order to exhibit to England and Europe the evils of unbridled democracy. Thucydides’ history is the ultimate source of all the hard-headed cynical political philosophy of Realpolitik and the Superman, from Machiavelli, Guicciardini, and Hobbes to Nietzsche and Bernardi. And in recent years the speeches which he attributes to the Athenian ambassadors proposing to violate the neutrality of Melos have been repeatedly rediscovered and quoted. They are merely the most drastic expression of a philosophy of life and politics which pervades the entire history and which I studied many years ago in a paper on the “ Implicit Ethics and Psychology of Thucydides,” a some of the ideas of which are reproduced apparently by accident in Mr. Cornford’s Thucydides Mythistoricus. The moral disintegration of a prolonged world war is the predestined medium for the culture of this poisonous germ. And the Peloponnesian war was a world war for the smaller international system of the Greek states. It was for Greece that suicide which our civil war may prove to have been for the old American New England and Virginia, and which we pray the World War may not prove to have been for Europe. The analogy, which we need not verify in detail, is startling, though the scale in Greece was infinitely smaller. In both cases we see an inner ring or focus of intense higher civilization encompassed by a vast
• Transactions of Amer. Philol. Assoc, vol. xxiv. pp. 66 ff. The Dial, Chicago, 1907, xliii. p. 202.
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outer semi-civilized or barbarian world of colonization, places in the sun, trade monopolies, and spheres of influence. In both the inner ring is subdivided into jealous states whose unstable equilibrium depends on the maintenance of the balance of power between two great systems, one commercial, democratic, and naval, the other authoritative, disciplined, military. The speeches of Pericles and King Archidamus in Thucydides analyse, contrast, and develop the conflicting ideals and weigh sea power against land power, as the speeches of rival prime ministers have done in our day. I merely suggest the parallel. What concerns us here is that to understand Plato we must compare, I do not say identify, him with Renan writing about la reforme intellectuelle et morale of France after the annee terrible, or, absit omen, an English philosopher of 1950 speculating on the decline and fall of the British Empire, or an American philosopher of 1980 meditating on the failure of American democracy. The background of the comparatively optimistic Socrates was the triumphant progressive imperialistic democracy of the age of Pericles, and the choric odes of the poets and prophets of the imaginative reason, Aeschylus and Sophocles. The background of Plato, the experience that ground to devilish colours all his dreams and permanently darkened his vision of life, was the world war that made shipwreck of the Periclean ideal and lowered the level of Hellenic civilization in preparation for its final overthrow. The philosophy which he strove to overcome in himself and others was the philosophy of the political speeches in Thucydides and of those bitter disillusionized later plays of Euripides. His
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middle age fell and his Republic was conceived in an Athens stagnating under the hateful oppression of the Spartan Junker dominating Greece in alliance with the unspeakable Persian. The environment of his old age and its masterpiece, the Laws, was the soft, relaxed, sensuous, cynical, pococurante, jin de siecle Athens of the New Comedy, drifting helplessly to the catastrophe of Chaeronea—the Athens which Isocrates expected to save by treaties of peace with all mankind and shutting up the wineshops, and which Demosthenes vainly admonished to build up its fleet and drill its armies against the Macedonian peril. When Plato is characterized as an unpatriotic, undemocratic, conservative reactionary, false to the splendid Periclean tradition, we must remember that Pericles’ funeral oration had become for all but the fourth of July orators of Plato’s generation as intolerable and ironic a mockery as Lowell’s Commemoration Ode and Lincoln’s Gettysburg address will seem to America if democracy fails to unify us into a real people. His philosophy was “ reactionary ” in the sense that it was his own inevitable psychological and moral reaction against the sophistical ethics0 of the Superman on one side and on the other against the cult'of inefficiency and indiscipline which he had come to regard as wholly inseparable from unlimited democracy. This reactionary aspect of Plato’s political and social philosophy has been vividly depicted, though perhaps with some strained allusions to the democracy of contemporary France, in Faguet’s five chapters on the hatreds of Plato.
• Cf. my paper on the “ Interpretation of the Timaeus*' A.J.P. vol. ix. pp. 395 ff.
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The equivocal labels radical and conservative mean little in their application to minds of the calibre of a Plato or even of a Burke. What really matters is the kind of conservative, the kind of radical that you are. As Mill says, there is a distinction ignored in all political classification, and more important than any political classification, the difference between superior and inferior minds.
As a thinker for all time, Plato in logical grasp and coherency of consecutive and subtle thought, stands apart from and above a Renan, a Burke, an Arnold, or a Ruskin. But as a man, his mood, inevitably determined by his historical environment, was that of Matthew Arnold in the ’sixties, endeavouring to prick with satire the hide of the British Philistine, or of Ruskin in the ’seventies embittered by the horrors of the Franco-Prussian War and seeking consolation in the political economy of the future. We may denominate him a conservative and a reactionary, in view of this personal mood and temper, and his despair of the democracy of fin de siecle Athens. But his Utopian Republic advocated not only higher education and votes, but offices for women, and a eugenic legislation that would stagger Oklahoma. And so if you turn to Professor Murray’s delightful Euripides and his Age, you will read that Euripides is the child of a strong and splendid tradition and is, together with Plato, the first of all rebels against it. Suppose Professor Murray had written, Bernard Shaw is the child of a strong and splendid tradition and, together with Matthew Arnold, the first of all rebels against it. I think we should demur, and feel that something was wrong. We should decline to bracket Arnold
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and Shaw as rebels to English tradition, despite the fact that both endeavoured to stir up the British Philistine with satire and wit. As a matter of fact, Plato detested Euripides and all his works, and generally alludes to him with Aristophanic irony.
If we pass by the terrible arraignment in the Gorgias of the democracy that was guilty of the judicial murder of Socrates, the political philosophy of the minor dialogues is mainly a Socratic canvassing of definitions, and an apparently vain but illuminating quest for the supreme art of life, the art that will make us happy, the political or royal art, which guides and controls all else, including music, literature, and education. This conception is represented in the Republic by the poetic allegory of the Idea of Good and the description of the higher education of the true statesman which alone lends it real content. The matter is quite simple, and has been confused only by the refusal to accept Plato’s own plain statements about it and the persistent tendency to translate Plato’s good poetry into bad metaphysics.0
The metaphysics of the Idea of Good will be treated in the introduction to the second volume. Here it is enough to quote Mr. Chesterton, who, whether by accident or design, in a lively passage of his Heretics, expresses the essential meaning of the doctrine in the political, ethical, and educational philosophy of the Republic quite sufficiently for practical purposes.
Every one of the popular modern phrases and ideals is a dodge in order to shirk the problem of what is good. We are fond of talking about ‘ liberty ’; that, as we talk of it, is a dodge to avoid discussing
a Cf. my article “ Summum Bonum ” in Hastings’ Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics.
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what is good. We are fond of talking about ‘ progress ’; that is a dodge to avoid discussing what is good. We are fond of talking about ‘ education ’; that is a dodge to avoid discussing what is good. The modern man says, ‘ Let us leave all these arbitrary standards and embrace liberty.’ That is, logically rendered, ‘ Let us not decide what is good, but let it be considered good not to decide it.’ He says, ‘ Away with your old moral formulae ; I am for progress.’ This, logically stated, means, ‘ Let us not settle what is good ; but let us settle whether we are getting more of it.’ He says, * Neither in religion nor morality, my friend, lie the hopes of the race, but in education.’ This, clearly expressed, means, ‘ We cannot decide what is good, but let us give it to our children.’ ” So far Mr. Chesterton.
Plato’s Idea of Good, then, means that the education of his philosophic statesmen must lift them to a region of thought which transcends the intellectual confusion in which these dodges and evasions alike of the ward boss and the gushing settlement-worker dwell. He does not tell us in a quotable formula what the good is, because it remains an inexhaustible ideal. But he portrays with entire lucidity his own imaginative conception of Greek social good in his Republic and Laws.
The doctrine of the Idea of Good is simply the postulate that social well-being must be organized not by rule-of-thumb, hand-to-mouth opportunist politicians, but by highly trained statesmen systematically keeping in view large and consciously apprehended ends. The only way to compass this, Plato affirms, is first to prepare and test your rulers by the severest education physical and mental, theoretical and
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practical that the world has yet seen, and secondly to insure their freedom from what Bentham calls " sinister interests ” by taking away from them their safe-deposit vaults and their investments in corporation stock and requiring them to live on a moderate salary and a reasonable pension.
This, or so much of it as may be translated into modern terms, is the essence of Plato’s social and political philosophy.
But Plato’s Republic, whatever its contributions to political theory or its suggestiveness to the practical politician or social reformer, is not a treatise on political science or a text-book of civics. It is the City of God in which Plato’s soul sought refuge from the abasement of Athenian politics which he felt himself impotent to reform. The philosopher, he says (496 d) with unmistakable reference to Socrates {Apology 31 e) and apology for himself, knows that no politician is honest nor is there any champion of justice at whose side he may fight and be saved. He resembles a man fallen among wild beasts. He is unwilling to share and impotent singly to oppose their rapine. He is like one who in a driving storm of dust and sleet stands aside under shelter of a wall and seeing others filled full with all iniquity, must be content to live his own life, keep his soul unspotted from the world, and depart at last with peace and good will and gracious hopes. This is something. But how much more could he accomplish for himself and others, Plato wistfully adds, in a society in harmony with his true nature. And so he plays (it is his own word) with the construction of such a state. But when the dream is finished, his epilogue is : We have built a city in words, since it exists nowhere on earth, though there may be a xlii
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pattern of it laid up in heaven. But whether it exists or not, the true philosopher will concern himself with the politics of this city only, of this city oxhy w\\\ he constitute himself a citizen. As Emerson puts it, he was born to other politics. The witty and cynical Lucian mocks at this city in the clouds where Socrates lives all alone by himself, governed by his own laws. And I have no time to answer him now, even by enumeration of the great spirits who have taken refuge m the Platonic City of God. It was there that St. Augustine found consolation and hope in the crash and downfall of the Roman Empire. And fifteen hundred years later an unwonted glow suffuses the and style of Kant when he speaks of the man who is conscious of an inward call to constitute himself by his conduct in this world the citizen of a better.
to those political and social philosophers who disdain a fugitive and cloistered virtue and ask for some more helpful practical lesson than this, Plato’s Republic offers two main suggestions.
The first is the way of St. Francis : the acceptance of the simple life, which by a startling coincidence Glaucon, in reply to Socrates, and the Pope, in remonstrance with St. Francis, designate as a city of pigs.a But if we insist on a sophisticated civilization, a fevered city as Plato styles it, we shall find no remedy for the ills to which human nature is heir so long as our guiding principle is the equality of unequals (558 c)and the liberty of every one to do as he pleases. The only way of political and social salvation for such a state is self-sacrificing discipline, specialized efficiency, and government administered by men whom we have
a Matthew Paris apud Sabatier, Life of St. Francis, p. 97 “vade frater et quaere porous (sic),” etc.
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educated for the function and whom we compel to be unselfish.
We shall not wrong them by this suppression of their lower selves. For they will find in it their highest happiness and so apprehend the full meaning of old Hesiod’s saying that the half is more than the whole.® All this, though often confounded with the gospel of the strong man, is in Plato’s intentions its diametrical opposite. Plato’s strong man is not, and is not permitted to be, strong for himself. And finding his own happiness in duty fulfilled he will procure through just and wise government as much happiness as government and education can bestow upon men. Plato never loses faith in the leadership of the right leaders nor in the government of scholars and idealists, provided always that the scholarship is really the highest and severest that the age can furnish, the idealism tempered by long apprenticeship to practical administration, and the mortal nature which cannot endure the temptations of irresponsible power held in check by self-denying ordinances of enforced disinterestedness.
Such scholars in politics and such idealists, and they only, can do for us what the practical politician and the opportunist who never even in dreams have seen the things that are more excellent, can never achieve. Think you (Rep. 500) that such a man, if called to the conduct of human affairs and given the opportunity not merely to mould his own soul but to realize and embody his vision in the institutions and characters of men, will be a contemptible artizan of sobriety and righteousness and all social and human virtue ? Will he not like an artist glance frequently back and forth
0 Cf. Rep. 419, 420 r, c, 406 b-c.
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from his model, the city in the clouds, home of the absolute good, the true and the beautiful, to the mortal copy which he fashions so far as may be in its image ? And so mixing and mingling the pigments on his palette he will reproduce the true measure and likeness of man which even old Homer hints is or ought to be the likeness of God.
The Text
Convention requires that something should be said about the text. How little need be said appears from the fact that the translation was originally made from two or three texts taken at random. The text of this edition was for convenience set up from the Teubner text, and the adjustments in either case have presented no difficulty. I have tried to indicate all really significant divergences and my reasons. That is all that the student of Plato’s philosophy or literary art needs.
The tradition of the text of the Republic is excellent.® The chief manuscripts have been repeatedly collated, and the Republic has been printed in many critical editions that record variations significant and insignificant. The text criticism of Plato to-day is a game that is played for its own sake, and not for any important results for the text itself or the interpretation. The validity of a new text to-day depends far more on acquaintance with Platonic Greek and Platonic thought than on any rigour of the text-critical and palaeographic game. Nothing whatever results from the hundred and six pages of n Cf. the work of A Hine referred to supra, p. xxv, note b.
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“ Textkritik ” in the Appendix to Professor Wila-mowitz’s Platon. Adam repeatedly changed his mind about the readings of his preliminary text edition when he came to write his commentary, and with a candour rare in the irritabile genus of text critics withdrew an emendation which I showed to be superfluous by a reference to the Sophist.
The Jowett and Campbell edition devotes about a hundred pages of costly print to what are for the most part unessential and uncertain variations. As I said in reviewing it (A.J.P. xvi. pp. 229 ff.): “ There is something disheartening in the exiguity of the outcome of all this toil, and one is tempted to repeat Professor Jowett’s heretical dictum, that ‘ such inquiries have certainly been carried far enough and need no longer detain us from more important subjects.’ There is really not much to be done with the text of Plato. The game must be played strictly according to the rules, but when it is played out we feel that it was hardly worth the midnight oil. The text of this edition must have cost Professor Campbell a considerable portion of the leisure hours of two or three years. Yet, as he himself says at the close of his interesting, if discursive, essay : ‘ Were the corruptions and interpolations of the text of the Republic as numerous as recent scholars have imagined, the difference of meaning involved would be still infinitesimal. Some feature of an image might be obscured, or some idiomatic phrase enfeebled, but Plato’s philosophy would remain uninjured.’
“ Of the twelve passages which Professor Campbell regards as still open to suspicion (vol. ii. p. 115), only two affect the sense even slightly. 387 c (bplrreLv 3?) 7rot€i ws ourai, for which our editors read xlvi
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w? Oi6v T€ (which they refer to q, and the correction of Par. A by q, not to Par. A, as hitherto), rejecting Hermann s more vigorous ocr’ err; and not venturing to insert in the text L. G.’s suggestion, ws cred. In ix. 581 e, TT)<i ybovys ov zraru ir6pp<D, there is no real difficulty if we accept, with nearly all editors, Graser’s ri oiw/zetfa and place interrogation points after p.a.v0d.vovra and jroppoj. Professor Jowett would retain 7roioj^.€^a and take the words i-ys y8ovy$ ov iraw Troppo) as ironical ; I do not care to try to convert anyone whose perceptions of Greek style do not tell him that this is impossible. Professor Campbell s suggestion, rys dXrjOivys, of which he thinks ybovys a substituted gloss, does not affect the meaning and supplies a plausible remedy for the seemingly objectionable repetition of ybovys. But it is, I tnink, unnecessary. The Platonic philosopher thinks that sensual pleasures are no pleasures. C/*. Philebus 44 C (otrrc /<ai auro tovto avrys to eirayotyov yoprevp-a ov^ rfiovyv elvat. The difficulties in 388 e, 359 c, 567 e, 590 d, 603 c, 615 c are too trifling for further debate. 439 e ttotc aKov<ra$ ri Trarreva; tovt<<> is certainly awkward. L. C.’s suggestion, ov Trio-rei'to toutw, with changed reference of tovto), equally so. 533 E o av p.ovov byXol 7Tpb$ ryv (ra^np'eqz 6 Aeyet e’r i/yvxy is impossible, and the ingenuity is wasted that is spent upon it in the commentary to this result : ‘ An expression which may indicate with a clearness proportioned to the mental condition that of which it speaks as existing in the mind.’ All we want is the thought of Charmides 163 d byXov 8e /zorop t'</> 6 ti ar	rovro/xa brt dv Xeyys, and that
is given by the only tolerable text yet proposed, that of Hermann : dXA.’ o dr p.6vov 8yX.oi irpbs ryv
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crac/njyeiav a Aeyci tv ^VXV (dpK&ret), which is ignored by our editors and which is indeed too remote from the mss. to be susceptible of proof. In 562 b the unwarranted cTripirXovros, which B. J. defends more suo, may be emended by deleting v-rrep or by L. C.’s plausible suggestion, ttov ttAovtos. In 568 d L. C.’s suggestion, TrioAov^evejr, is as easy a way as any of securing the required meaning which grammar forbids us to extract from dTroSo/zeviov.
“ Of the 29 passages in which the present text relies on conjectures by various hands, none affects the sense except possibly the obvious 7raiorii/ for 7rdo-tr (491- b and 431 c), Schneider’s palmary Kai €Ti/xa fiaXcara for Kai eri /zaAiara, 554 B, Graser’s ti o’(6/i€^a, 581 d, Vermehren’s ^aipwr Kai Sverre pa wow, which restores concinnity in 401 e, and L. C.’s 81a rov bis, 440 c, for did to, an emendation which was pencilled on the margin of my Teubner text some years ago. The others restore a paragogic v or a dropped ar or an iota subscript, or smooth out an anacoluthon. Professor Campbell himself suggests some fifteen emendations in addition to the one admitted to the text (vol. ii. p. 123) ; three or four of these have already been considered. Of the others the most important are the (in the context) cacophonous d£tw$, 496 a, for d£iov which is better omitted altogether, with Hermann ; iyyv$ ti retvMv Twr tod (rcijuaTos for cii/ai, 518 d, which is clever and would commend itself but for a lingering doubt whether the phrase had not a half-humorous suggestion in Plato’s usage ; and ovk (sic q) . . . dXXotav t€ [Stallb. for toi ^rjcreis, 500 a. It is unnecessary to follow Professor Campbell in his recension of the superfluous emendations of Cobet, xlviii
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Madvig and others not admitted into the text. The man who prints an emendation that is not required but is merely possible Greek in the context is a thief of our time and should be suppressed by a conspiracy of silence. I could wish, however, that our editors had followed Hermann in admitting Nagelsbach’s ert d8wa/i/a, supported by a quotation from lamblichus, for V’ dSvvapfy in 532 b-c. eV’ dSwapda fiXeireiv * to look powerlessly,’ i.e. ‘ to be without the power to see,’ as our editors construe, after Schneider, makes large demands on our faith in the flexibility of Greek idiom, and Stallbaum’s ‘ bei dem Unvermbgen zu sehen ’ is not much better. Moreover, the en adds a touch that is needed; c/*. 516 a tt/owtof /zer, etc. For the rest, all this matter, with much besides, is conscientiously repeated in the commentary, though exhaustiveness is after all not attained, and many useful readings recorded in Stallbaum or Hermann are ignored. I have noted the following points, which might (without much profit) be indefinitely added to. In 332 e no notice is taken of the plausible irpoTroXepeLv approved by Ast and Stephanus. In 365 b ear py Kac 8oku, which has sufficient ms. authority, is better than ear Kat p,r) 8oku. The thought is : ‘ I shall profit nothing from being just (even) if I seem the opposite.’ What our editors mean by saying that ear Kai /zi) 8ok(8 is more idiomatic I cannot guess. In 865 d, Kai (ov8 Jowett and Campbell) i^piv jtzeA-ijTeoF too XavOdvebv, I think the consensus of the mss. could be defended, despite the necessity for a negative that nearly all editors have felt here/ The argument of the entire passage would run: There exist (1) political clubs eVi to Aav^dveiv, and (2) teachers of persuasion
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who will enable us to evade punishment if detected. But, you will say, we cannot (1) elude or (2) constrain the gods. The answer is (transferring the question to the higher sphere), as for gods, perhaps (1) they do not exist or are careless of mankind, or (2) can be persuaded or bought off by prayers and ceremonies. Accordingly, we must either (1) try to escape detection, as on the previous supposition, before the gods were introduced into the argument, or (2) invoke priests and hierophants as in the former case teachers of the art of persuasion. The logic of Kai p,€Xr|T€ov tov AavfAxveiv is loose, but it is quite as good as that of et /xl) ettrir as an answer to foovs ovre AajSwarov, and it is not absolutely necessary to read ovS’, ovkovv ti or d/xeArjreoi'. The of ruxiv indicates an illogical but perfectly natural antithesis between ‘ us ’ on the present supposition and the members of the political clubs above. In 378 d our editors follow Baiter in punctuating after ypavai'. The antithesis thus secured between TraiSta evil's and tt pea/dvre pots ylyvopxvois (an yei'o/xcvois ?) favours this. The awkwardness of the four times repeated ambiguous Kat, and the difficulty of the dative with AoyoTroieiv and the emphasis thus lost of the triplet Kai yepovai Kai y paver i Kai
yiyop.evois, are against it. 397 a, L. 0. accepts Madvig’s (Schneider’s ?) /xi/x^o-erai for Swyp/crerai, adversante B. J., but S^'y^crerai seems to be favoured by the* balance of the sentence : -rravra re /xaAAov fti-pyryrtTai • • • ohjo’CTdi wore iravra eTTi^eip'^crei pup-einOai. 442 C aofiov ye €K€ivw tw <r/xi/<pa) /xepei T(p o tfpX* T> ai’T<P KaL Tavra irappyyehXtv ^Xov aS Kvtfdvo, etc. Our editors seem to feel no difficulty in the rw o, etc., nor do they note the omission of
1
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T<p by Par. K and Mon. A simple remedy would be to omit the rw before o and insert it after ?rap?jy-ycAAcv, reading tw e'xeiv. In 451 a-b, in reading wore (for ov) /ze 7rapap.v0€i, our editors, here as elsewhere, over-estimate the possibilities of Socratic irony. 500 a. In arguing against the repetition of dXXolav in a different sense, 499 e-500 a, our editors should not have ignored the reading of M, dXX’ oiav (recorded, it is true, in the footnotes to the text), which, with the pointing and interrogation marks of Hermann, yields a much more vivacious and idiomatic text than that adopted here. Moreover, dAAa diroKptvti(rOa.i, fits the defiant ovk ai5 Sokcl above much better if taken in the sense ‘ contradict us ’ than in the sense ‘ change their reply.’ In 521 c Hermann’s ovaa en-avoftos (after lamblichus) is the only readable idiomatic text here. Only desperate ingenuity can construe the others. In 606 c the text or footnotes should indicate Hermann’s (for 8e), which the commentary rightly prefers.”
These observations are not intended as a renewal of Jowett’s attack on text criticism or an illiberal disparagement of an indispensable technique. They merely explain why it was not thought necessary to waste the limited space of this edition by reprinting information which would interest a half dozen specialists at the most and which they know where to find in more detail than could possibly be given here.
The Republic has been endlessly edited, commented, summarized, and paraphrased (cf. supra, p. vii). The chief editions are enumerated in Ueberweg-Praechter, Die Philosophic des Altertums, 12th ed., Berlin (1926), pp. 190 ff. Schneide win’s edition is curt, critical, and
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sagacious. Stallbaum’s Latin commentary is still useful for idioms and parallel passages. The two
Wilful eTTious are.	The %reat three-
volume work of Jowett and Campbell was critically review’ed by me in A.J.P. vol. xvi. pp. 223 ff., and from another point of view in the New York Nation, vol. Ixi. (1895) pp. 82-84. Adam’s painstaking and faithful commentary does not supersede, but indispensably supplements, Jowett and Campbell’s. Apelt’s German translation is, with a few exceptions, substantially correct, and the appended notes supply most of the information which the ordinary reader needs.
The history of the Platonic text is most amply set forth in the excellent and readable book of Alline {Histoire du texte de Platon, par Henri Alline, Paris, 1915). Other general discussions of the text and its history are : H. Usener, Unser Platontext {Kleine Schriften, vol. ii. pp. 104-162) ; M. Schanz, Studien zur Geschichte des platonischen Textes, Wurzburg, 1874; Wohlrab, “ Die Platon-Handschriften und ihre gegen-seitigen Beziehungen,” Jahrbiicherfurklassische Philo-logie, Suppl. 15 (1887), pp. 641-728. Cf. further Ueberweg-Praechter, vol. i., appendix pp. 67 ff. The manuscripts of Plato are enumerated and described by Jowett and Campbell, vol. ii. pp. 67-131, Essay II. “ On the Text of this Edition of Plato’s Republic ” ; less fully by Adam, who did not live to write a proposed introductory volume supplementing his commentary {The Republic of Plato, vol. i. pp. xiii-xvi) ; and, sufficiently for the ordinary student, by Maurice Croiset in the Bude Plato, vol. i. pp. 14-18.
The best manuscript is thought to be Parisinus graecus 1807 (ninth century), generally designated lii
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A. ; then come, in more or less disputed order of merit, Venctus 185, Bekker’s IT, Burnet’s D (12th century) ; Malatestianus, plut. xxviii. 4, Burnet’s M ; Vindobonensis 55 (14th century), Burnet’s F ; Venetus 184, usually designated H, but Burnet indicates its readings by scr. Ven. 184 (15th century) ; Monacensis 237, Bekker’s and Adam’s q, but Burnet indicates its readings by scr. Mon.
The Translation
There are several excellent translations of the Republic in print. I have not hoped or tried to produce a better piece of English composition than some of these. My chief endeavour has been, while usually following the text closely, to use a justifiable apparent freedom in order to bring out the precise meaning of passages which long experience as a teacher and a reviewer has taught me are liable to misapprehension. I have tried to make such passages as intelligible as possible to an attentive and educated English reader. Other readers will continue to make as wild work of the Republic as they will of the Bible. My aim requires the employment sometimes of two apparent synonyms for one word, and the rendering of the same word differently in different contexts or even when repeated within a few lines. The thing cannot be done in any other way, and it can be safely attempted only by a translator who understands the shades of Plato’s thought as well as something of the niceties of the Greek language.
liii
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327 I. Karc/fyv et? Iletpata jtzera lAav/<amos tov 'Apicrrawos, irpouev^op^vos re rfj Oecp Kat a/za TT]V €0pTT]v flovXop^vos OeaaaaGat riva Tpoirov 7roLrj-(JOVCIV, (ZT€ VUV TTpCDTOV ayOVT€$. KClXy] p,GV OVV p,OL Kal T) T00V CTTLyCOpLOiV TTOpLTTT] €§O^€V CtVat, OV fZCVTOl T]TTOV e<^atV€TO 7rp€7T€LV T]V ot ®paK€$ €77€/Z7TOV.
B Ilpoo-eu^a^tevot 3e Kal OeoopricravTes airfjp,€V vrpos to aorv. /eartScbv ovv TropptoOev 7][ias ot/eaSe dtpp.'qp^vovs HoX€p,ap}(os 6 Ke^aAov etce-
For the title and the personages cf. Introd. pp. ix and vii.
b Socrates narrates in the first person, as in the Charmides and Lysis; see Introd. p. vii, Hirzel, Der Dialog, i. p. 84. Demetrius, On Style, 205, cites this sentence as an example of “trimeter members.” Editors give references for the anecdote that it was found in Plato’s tablets with many variations. For Plato’s description of such painstaking cf. Phaedr. 278 d. Cic. De sen. 5. 13 “scribens est mortuus.”
e Cf. 439 e; about a five-mile walk.
d Plato and Xenophon represent Socrates as worshipping the gods, vow toXcws. Athanasius, Contra gentes, 9, censures 2
THE REPUBLIC
[or ON JUSTICE : political]
CHARACTERS®
Socrates, Glaucon, Polemarchus, Tiirasymachus, Adeimanti’s, Cephalus
I. Socrates. Ib went down yesterday to the Peiraeus® with Glaucon, the son of Ariston,to pay my devotions d to the Goddess,e and also because I wished to see how they would conduct the festival since this was its inauguration J I thought the procession of the citizens very fine, but it was no better than the show made by the marching of the I hracian contingent.
After we had said our prayers and seen the spectacle we were starting for town when Polemarchus, the son of Cephalus, caught sight of us from a distance as we were hastening homeward9 Plato for thus adoring an Artemis made with hands, and the fathers and mediaeval writers frequently cite the passage for Plato’s regrettable concessions to polytheism—“ persuasio civihs” as Minucius Felix styles it. Cf. Euseb. Praen Evang. xiii. 13. 66.
c
Presumably Bendis (354 a), though, as the scholiast observes, Athena is i] for an Athenian. For foreign cults at the Peiraeus see Holm, History of Greece, iii. p. 189.
1	See Introd. p. viii.	*
8	“Headed homeward ” is more exact and perhaps better.
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Aevae dpapovra top 7ratSa Trepipeival e KeXevaai. Kai pov orriaOev 6 rrais Xaflopevos rov ipanov, KeAeuet vpas, e<bv, LIoAe/zapx0? Trcpipetvat. Kal eya) pereo-rpa^v re Kai r^pop^v orrov avros eirp Ovros, tyr}, orriadev TTpoaepx&rai- aAAa irepi-pevere. ’AAAa TTeptpevovpev, 77 S’ oj d rAad/ccoy. C Kal dXtyo) verve pov o re TIoXepapxos TjKc Kal
’Adetpavros 6 rov VXavKiovos ddeX<f)ds Kal Nik--pparos 6 Nt/ctov xat a'AAot rives, d)S diro rrjs Troprrfjs. 6 ovv HoXepapxos tyr) ILdoKpares, doKeire pot rrpds darv d)pprjcr0ai d)s drridvres. Ou yap KaKcos do^d^eis, rjv S’ eyd). * *Opas ovv -qpas, efir], daoi eapev; II dos yap ov; "H roivvv rovrcov, eef>r], Kpeirrovs yeveuOe 77 pever* avrov. Ovkovv, rjv S eyd), en eXXeinerai1 rd r/v 'rretaajpevypds, d)$ XPV rpjdis d^eivai; TH Kat Suvato-0’ av, rj S’ ds, veiaai pd] aKovovras; 0v3ap,a)s> o YXavKiov. Q? roivvv pd] aKOveropevcov, ovra) diavoeiade. Kai o 328 'ASetpavros, rApd ye, 77 S’ ds,*ovS’ tare on
AapTras earai Trpos ecrirepav d<^’ ittttcov rfi deep; ’Afi irrircov; rjv S’ eyd)- Kaivdv ye rovro. Xap-1 A1!!: XeiireTai Eq.
0 A Greek gentleman would always be so attended. Cf. Charm. 155 a, Meno 82 b, Piotag. 310 c, Demosth. xlvii. 36.
6 The “ bounder ” in Theophrastus, Char. xi. (xvii.), if he sees persons in a hurry will ask them to wait.
e Charm. 153 b, Parmen. 126 a, infra 449 T?.
d “ Ipse,” cf. Protag. 314- d ; “ ipse dixit; ” “ Now you are not ‘ ipse,’for I am he.”—Shakes.
* Cf. the playful threat in Phileb. 16 a, Phaedr. c, Horace, Sat. i. 4. 142.
< For the characteristic Socratic contrast between force and persuasion cf. 411 d, and the anecdote in Diog. Laert. vii. 24. 4
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and ordered his boy a run and bid us to wait b for him, and the boy caught holdc of my himation from behind and said, “ Polemarchus wants you to wait.” And I turned around and asked where his master was.
There he is, he said, behind you, coming this way. Wait for him.” “ So we will,” said Glaucon, and shortly after Polemarchus came up and Adei-mantus, the brother of Glaucon, and Niceratus, the son of Nicias, and a few others apparently from the procession. Whereupon Polemarchus said, “ Socrates, you appear to have turned your faces townward and to be going to leave us.” “ Not a bad guess,” said I. “ But. you see how many we are ? ” he said. “ Surely.” “ You must either then prove yourselves the better mene or stay here.” “ Why, is there not left, said I, the alternative of our persuading f you that you ought to let us go ? ” “ But could you persuade us, said he, “if we refused to listen ? ”
Nohow, said Glaucon. “ Well, we won’t listen, and you might as well make up your minds to it.” << I?° J™ mean to say, ’ interposed Adeimantus, that you haven’t heard that there is to be a torchlight race9 this evening on horseback in honour of the Goddess ? ” “ On horseback ? ” said I. “ That
' See Sterrett in J.J.P.xxii.p. 393. “ The torch was passed down the lines which competed as wholes. Cf. Swinburne Hymn of Man:	’
Where the runners outwear each other, but running with lampless hands,
No man takes light from his brother, till blind at the goal he stands.”	°
For the metaphorical transmission of the torch of life cf I lato. Laws, 776 b, Lucretius ii. 79.
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TrdSta eyovre? 8ta3a>crovatv aXX^Xot? djLttXXdj/xevoi rot? 1777701?; t} 77o>? Xeyet?; Oura)?, e^y 6 IloXe/z-aPX0?’ Ka'L 'fl’pos y€ TTaPTUytSo. TTOtyaOVOLV, YjV d&OV OedaacrOai,. e^avacrrr/cJoiLeOa yap pera rd 8et7rvov Kat ryv Travvvyida OeaadpeOa Kat ^wead/iePa re 770XX0?? T(Sv vecov avroGc Kal 8taXe^dp.eda. aXXa
B peVCre Kal py aXXa)? 770t€tT€. Kat 6 VXaVKCOV, "ILolkcv, £<l>y> P'GVZTtov etvat. ’AXX’ et SoK€t, yv 8’ eyd), ovtcd ypr/ rrocelv.
IL	ovv oueade els rov HoXepapxov,
Kal Avcnav re avrdfh KareXdflopev Kal "EvOvdypov, rovs rov HoXepapxov ddeX(f>ovs, Kal dy Kat 0paav-paxov rov XaXKydoviov Kal Xappavrtdyv rov Ilaia-vtea Kat KXetTo^covra rov ’ApLaroovvpov yv 8’ ev8ov Kal 6 rraryp 6 rov HoXepapxov Ke^aXo?.
Kat pdXa Trpecflvrys poi edo^ev etvat* 8ta C xp^vov yap Kal eatpaKY] avrov. KaOrjcrro 8e €OT€<J>ava>p.€Vos €7rt rivo$ TTpOCTK€(/)aXaloV T€ Kat Sc^pou- rePvKO)? yap ervy^avev ev ry avXy. CKaOe^dpaOa oSv irap> avrov zKtwro yap 8t(f>poL rtve? avrofh kvkXo). evOvs ovv pee I8d>v 6 Ket^aXo? 7]UTrd^er6 re Kal eerrev TQ ScoKpare?, ovSe Pap,t£et? rj[iiv Karafiatvayv et? rov rietpatd- XPVV	el
pev yap eyd> ert ev 8vvdpei fjv rov pa8la)s iropeve-aOai Trpos rd darvf ovdev dv ae e8ec 8evpo levat,
a Rise from table. This is forgotten.
6 In “American,” the colloquial Greek means “be a sport.”
« The particles single out Thrasymachus for ironical emphasis. Proclus in Tim. 3 e preserves them in his enumeration of the dramatis personae.
d A companion picture to the fair vision of the youthful Lysis {Lysis, 207 a). The wreath was worn at the sacrifice. 6
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is a new idea. Will they carry torches and pass them along to one another as they race with the horses, or how do you mean ? ” “ That’s the way of it, said Polemarchus, “ and, besides, there is to be a night festival which will be worth seeing. For after dinner we will get up a and go out and see the sights and meet a lot of the lads there and have good talk. So stay and do as we ask.”6 “ It looks as if we should have to stay,” said Glaucon. “ Well,” said I, “ if it so be, so be it.”
II. So we went with them to Polemarchus’s house, and there we found Lysias and Euthydemus, the brothers of Polemarchus, yes, andc Thrasymachus, too, of Chalcedon, and Charmantides of the deme of Paeania, and Cleitophon the son of Aristonymus. And the father of Polemarchus, Cephalus, was also at home.
And I thought him much aged, for it was a long time since I had seen him. He was sitting on a sort of chair with cushions and he had a chapletd on his head, for he had just finished sacrificing in the court. So we went and sat down beside him, for there were seats there disposed in a circle/ As soon as he saw me Cephalus greeted me and said, “ You are not a very frequentf visitor, Socrates. You don’t often come down to the Peiraeus to see us. That is not right. For it I were still able to make the journey up to town easily there would be no need of your
* For the seats compare Protag. 317 d-e, Cic. Laelius 1. 2 “in heinicyclio sedentem.”
1 The language recalls the Homeric formula, irdpos -ye oi'TL dap.lfa$, II. xviii. 386, Od. v. 88, Jebb on 0.0. 672; Tennyson’s, “When I was frequent with him in my youth.’’ Cephalus’s friendly urgency to Socrates is in the tone of Laches 181 c.
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D aAY ^€15 av TTapOL O€ 7)/Ji€V vw J)4 ye %PV Kvorepov 8evpo levai’ cos ev iaOi oti epoiye, oaov at kcltcl to ou>|xa TjSovcu aTroixapaivovTai, TOCTOVTOV aV^OVTttl at 7T€pi TODS XoyOVS CTTlBvpial T€ ^ai rfioval. pivy ovv a A Acos' ttoiei, aAAa TOiaSe t€ tols veavtais gvviaPi Kai 8evpo Trap rjpas rftoira cos TTdpOL (f)lXoVS T€ Kal TTCLW OLKCLOVS. Kai p'Qv> VV 8* eyco, co Ke^aAe, yatpco 7€ SiaAeyo/xevo? to is
E a</>o8pa TTpea^vrais" 8oKei yap POL XPVvaL 1TaP avTU)v irvvOdveadai, ^arrep nvd 68ov rrpoeX'iqAv-Oorcov, Tjv Kai ypas tacos ^eyaei rropeveaPat, rrota tIs eart, Tpax^ia Kal yaXcTriq, rj paSta Kai eviropos’ Kal 8rj Kai aov rfiecos av TTvOotp'iQV, o ti ooi ^aiverai rovro, eireiBr) evravda t]8y] et r^s 7/AiKia?, o 8y €ttI yyjpaos ov8cp (foaabv dvai oi TroiT^Tat, TTOTCpOV Xa'^e^rol/ TOV ^LOV TTCOS av aVTO ayyeAXeLS •	z
III. ’Eycu aoi, €</»], vt] rov &la €pa>, a> Sco-329 Kpares, olov ye pot, ^aiveTat. 7roAAaKij ya-P aw-epxopeda rives cis ravro irapairX^alav ^AiKi'av exovres, 8iaacot>ovres rr)V TtaAatav rrapoiplav. oi “ Plato characteristically contrasts the transitory pleasures of the body with the enduring joys of the mind. Phaedr. 258 e. Anaximenes imitates and expands the passage, Stobaeus, 117. 5. Pleasures are not strictly speaking “of” the body, but “in” or “relating to” it. See my Unity of Plato'’s Thouqht, p. 45.	.
6 Much of this passage, including the comparison of old men to travellers, is copied by Cicero, De sen. 3 ff.
« Cf. Horace, Epist. i. 11 “Quid tibi visa Chios? The vague neuter and the slight anacoluthon give a colloquial turn to the sentence.
a Hesiod, Works and Days 290, says that the path of virtue is rough at first and then grows easy.
• This, whatever its precise meaning, was a familiar phrase
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resorting hither, but we would go to visit you. But as it is you should not space too widely your visits here. For I would have you know that, for my part, as the satisfactions of the body decay,0 in the same measure my desire for the pleasures of good talk and my delight in them increase. Don’t refuse then, but be yourself a companion to these lads and make our house your resort and regard us as your very good friends and intimates.” “ Why, yes, Cephalus,” said I, “ and I enjoy talking with the very aged. For to my thinking we have to learn of them as it were from wayfarers6 who have preceded us on a road on which we too, it may be, must some time fare—whatc it is like—is it rough d and hard going or easy and pleasant to travel. And so now I would fain learn of you what you think of this thing, now that your time has come to it, the thing that the poets call ‘ the thresholde of old age.’ Is it a hard part of life to bear or what report have you to make of it? ”
III.	“ Yes, indeed, Socrates,” he said, “ I will tell you my own feeling about it. For it often happens that some of us elders of about the same age come together and verify f the old saw of like to like. At like our “ One foot in the grave.” Cf. Leaf on II. xxii. 60, xxiv. 487; Hypereides (i. xx. 13) employs it without apology in prose.
f Lit. “preserving.” For the reverse cf. Symp. 174 b. Cicero renders, “ similes cum similibus veteri proverbio facile congregantur.” The proverb is -q\i^ qXiKa. rfyiret Phaedr. 240 c, or, as in Lysis 214 a, Protag. 337 D, Symp. 195 b, the reference may be to Homer’s ws at’ei rbv bpolov ayei Gebs ws -rbv bpoiov, Od. xvii. 218. Milton, Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce, x., “ The ancient proverb in Homer . . . entitles this work of leading each like person to his like, peculiarly to God, himself.”
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OVV TrAetCTTOl TJpMV oXotf)VpOVT(U ^vvtdvres, Ta? CV rfj v€ott]ti rfiovas Trodovvres Kai dvapctptv'qaKo-ptevot Trepl re rdt^podiaia Kai Trepi irdrovs Kat eviDytas Kat aAA arra a ruov rotovroov e^erat, Kat dyavaKrovatv &/$• p.eydX<ov rtv&v arrearepYjpcevoi Kai rore ptev ev l/jovres, vvv 8e ovSe Ifjbvres’ evtot B Se /cat ras r&v otKeuov rrpoirr]XaKt<yets rov yripcos ddvpovrat, /cat eirt rovrep dr] rd yrjpas vptvovatv dacov KaKcov a</>tatv atrtov. eptoi Se So/covatv, co Sco/cpares, odrot ov rd atrtov atrtaaOat. et yap 3	»/	5\	»	\	\	*	t r\
7)v rovr atrtov, Kav eya> ra avra ravra eireTrovu'Q evcKa ye yr/peos Kai ot dXXot jravres dcrot evravOa fjXOov 'qXtKias. vvv S’ eyaiye rfor] evrervxT]Ka ov% ovreos eyovat Kai aXXots Kai Sr) /cat So^o/cAet irore r<p TTOtrjrfj Trapeyevoptrjv eparrooptevcp vtto rtvos C Ila/s, €<£57, a) ^o^oKXets, irpds rd(f>podtota;
ert otos re el yvvatKt avyylyvecrdat; Kat os, FiV^riptet, €^>77, co dv0p<o7re‘ daptevatrara ptevrot avrd dire^vyov, ddoTrep Xvrrtdvra rtva Kai dyptov decrTTor'rjv a7TO(f)vyd)v. ev ovv ptot /cat rdre edo^ev eKetvos etrretv /cat vvv oi>x rprrov. Travrairacrt yap tcov ye rotovrcov ev rep yrjpa. ttoXXtj elp'igv'q ytyverat
" The sentiment of the sensualist from Mimnermus to Byron; cf. also Simon, fr. 71, Soph. Antig. 1165, Antiphanes, in Stob. 63. 12. For the application to old age cf. Anth. Pal. ix. 127, Horace, Epist. ii. 2. 55, and the poyos yfjpws in Stobaeus, 116.
b For such a litany cf. Soph. 0.0. 1235, and Matthew Arnold’s poem, “ Growing Old.”
4 This suggests Aristotle’s fallacy of the false cause, Soph. El. 167 b 21. Of. Phileb. 28 a and Isoc. xv. 230.
d For Sophocles’ sentiment cf. Tennyson, By an Evolutionist—
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these reunions most of us make lament, longing for the lost joys of youth and recalling to mind the pleasures of wine, women, and feasts, and other things thereto appertaining, and they repine in the belief that the greatest things have been taken from them and that then they lived well and now it is no life at all.a And some of them complain of the indignities that friends and kinsmen put upon old age and thereto recite a doleful litany b of all the miseries for which they blame old age. But in my opinion, Socrates, they do not put the blame on the real cause.0 For if it were the cause I too should have had the same experience so 'far as old age is concerned, and so would all others who have come to this time of life. But in fact I have ere now met with others who do not feel in this way, and in particular I remember hearing Sophocles the poet greeted by a fellow who asked, ‘ How about your service of Aphrodite, Sophocles—is your natural force still unabated ? ’ And he replied, ‘ Hush, man, most gladly have I escaped this thing you talk of, as if I had run away from a raging and savage beast of a master.’d I thought it a good answer then and now I think so still more. For in very truth there comes to old age a great tranquillity in such matters and a blessed
But I hear no yelp of the beast, and the Man is quiet at last As he stands on the heights of his life with a glimpse of a height that is higher.
Allusions to the passage are frequent. Theon, Progymn. ii. 66 (Spengel), turns the anecdote into an edifying xpeia. Ammianus M arcellinus xxv. 4. 2 tells us that the chastity of the emperor Julian drew its inspiration hence. Schopenhauer often dwelt on the thought, cf. Cic. Cato M. 14, Plutarch, De cupid. divit. 5, An seni p. 788, Athen. xii. p. 510, Philostr. Vit. Apoll. 1. 13.
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Kal eXevOepia, tTretSap at emflu/xtat rravcrayvrai Karareivovcrab Kal ^aAaoxoat, Travrarraab rd rov D So^o/cAeous yiyverac deurrordiv rrdvv ttoAAcov coti
/cat pabvopbevoov drrrjXXdxdab. aAAa /cat rovroov irepb Kal iwv ye rrpds rovs obKeiovs pbia ns atria ear tv, ov rd yrjpas, co Sco/cpaTe?, aAA’ o rporros Tcoy dv0pd)7TO)V. dv pbev yd.p Koapbbob Kal evKoXob dxn, Kal rd yfjpas peer plats early errirrovov' el 8e /xiy, /cat yfjpas, <3 Hook pares, Kal vedrrjs xaXeTrri rep robovnp gvpbftaiveb.
IV.	Kat eyco dyaadels avrov elrrovros ravra, ftovXdpbevos en Xeyebv avrov enivovv Kal etirov
E Kc^aAe, ot/icat aov rovs itoXXovs, drav ravra Xeyps, ovk arrodex^odab, aAA’ ^yebaOai ere padioos rd yrjpas (f>epebv ov dbd. rdv rpdrrov, aAAa 8ta to rroXXrjv ovatav KeKrfjcrOab’ robs yap rrXovabobs rroXXd Trapapbvdbd <f>acrbv etvab. *A.Xr]Ofj, e<f>r], XeyebS' ov ya.p dirodexovrab. Kal Xeyovcn pcev ri, ov pbevroi ye daov o'lovrab, aAAa rd rov QepbbcrroKXeovs €v ^x^b, os raj Hjepb<()icp Xobdopovpbevcp Kal Xeyovrb, on 330 ov dd avrov aAAa 8ta rrjv rrdXbv evdoKbpbOb, art-eKpbvaro, orb ovr av avros hepupbos ojv ovopbacrros eyevero ovr eKebvos A.ur]vabos> Kab robs or) p,r] •nXovaiobs, xaX€7rd)s 8e to yfjpas (j>epovabv, ev ex^b
• Cf. Phaedo 86 c, 94 c, Phileb. 47 a, Laws 645 b, 644 e CTtCbffl.
b Cf. Eurip. J.A. 547 p.a.ivo[Avwv o'itrrpwv.
c For Sophocles as efl/coXos cf. Aristoph. Frogs 82, and on this quality, Laws 791 c.
d Cephalus prefigures the old age of the righteous, infra 612-613. There is then no parody of Antisthenes as Joe) f*3.ncics»
* Cf. Teles. (Hense, pp. 9-10), Philemon in Plut. p. 358,
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release. When the fierce tensions a of the passions and desires relax, then is the word of Sophocles approved, and we are rid of many and mad6 masters. But indeed in respect of these complaints and in the matter of om* relations with kinsmen and friends there is just one cause, Socrates—not old age, but the character of the man. For if men are temperate and cheerful0 even old age is only moderately burdensome. But if the reverse, old age, Socrates, and youth are hard for such dispositions.”
IV. And I was filled with admiration d for the man by these words, and desirous of hearing more I tried to draw him out and said, “ I fancy, Cephalus, that most people, when they hear you talk in this way, are not convinced but think that you bear old age lightly not because of your character but because of your wealth. ‘ For the rich,* they say, ‘ have many consolations.’ ” e “ You are right,” he said. “ They don’t accept my view and there is something in their objection, though not so much as they suppose. But the retort of Themistocles comes in pat here, who, when a man from the little island of Seriphus f grew abusive and told him that he owed his fame not to himself but to the city from which he came, replied that neither would he himself ever have made a name if he had been born in Seriphus nor the other if he had been an Athenian. And the same principle applies excellently to those who not being rich take old age hard;
Musonius, Stob. 117. 8. A fragment of Anaxandrides in Stob. Florileg. 68. 1 is almost a paraphrase of this passage. Thucyd. ii. 44 says that honour, not money, is the consolation of old age.
1 Lit. the Seriphean of the anecdote, which, however, Herodotus (viii. 125) tells of another. Cic. Cato M. 8 “ Seriphio cuidam.”
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o avTos Aoyos, on ovt av o €ni€LKYjs naw n padlcos yrjpas p€Ta nevtas evdyKoc, ovt)' 6 pr) €7n€LKT}$ nXovTTjaas cvkoXos ttot' av cavTO) yevotro. HoTzpov 8e, rjv 8’ eyd), <3 Ke^aAe, d>v K^KTr/aai, rd nXdco napeXafles T] eneKTYjcrco; Hot’ cttcktt]-B udp-qv, G(f>Yi, <3 ScoAcpan?; pdcros ns ydyova xpr)-ptano-TTjs tov re ndnnov Kal tov naTpos. d pev yap ndnnos re Kal dpcovvpos epol a^e8dv n darjv eyco vvv ovatav KeKTrjpai, napaXa^cbv noXXd-kl$ roaavT'qv enolrjae, A.vcravta$ 8e d naTr/p en eXarrco avTTjv enofyere rfjs vvv ovarjs’ eyco 8e dyanco, eav pr] eXarrco KaraXlnco tovtocol, aAAa fl payee ye tlvl nXecco t) napeXaflov. Ov rot eve Ka Yipoprjv, rjv 8’ eyco, on poi, edo^as ov erfodpa C dyanav ra xp')]lJLaTa' tovto 8e nocovcrbv co$ to
\	» x f	t e. x	/
no Av ot av prj avroi Krrjcrcovrai' oc oe KTrjuapevoi 8t7rAp t) ot aAAot dand^ovrai avrd. doanep yap ot noLY]~al rd avrcov novr/para Kal ot nanpes tov? nac8as dyancoac, ravTT) re 8y Kal ot xPrlP'art'cr(^~ pcvoc nepl ra xPVPLara er7rov8a^ovaLV <v$ epyov eavTcov, Kal koto, ttjv xP€^ar> 'P7T€P °l dXXoc. XaXenol ovv Kal ^vyyeveaOac elatv, ovSev eOeAovres enacvcLV aAA’ 7/ rdv nXovTov. ^XyjPt], e(/>T], Xeycis. V. Haw pev ovv, yv 8’ eyco. dXXa poi en Toaovde cine’ n pcyccrrov olzi. ayaddv dnoXcXav-Ktvai, tov noXXrjv ovotav KCKTrjodai,; "O, rj 8’ ds, a Matthew A mold’s “Sweetly reasonable,” but here a loose synonym of good, and not in the Aristotelian sense, “ equitable.”
b Cephalus, Lysanias, Cephalus, and so frequently.
c Aristotle makes a similar observation, Eth. Nic. iv. 1.20, Rhet. i. 11. 26, ii. 16. 4. For nouveaux riches, yevpatoi ex fia.XXavTi.ov, see Starkie on Aristoph. Wasps, 1309.
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for neither would the reasonable® man find it altogether easy to endure old age conjoined with poverty, nor would the unreasonable man by the attainment of riches ever attain to self-contentment and a cheerful temper.” “ May I ask, Cephalus,” said I, “ whether you inherited most of your possessions or acquired them yourself?” ‘‘Acquired, quotha?” he said. “ As a moneymaker, I hold a place somewhere halfway between my grandfather and my father. For my grandfather and namesake b inherited about as much property as I now possess and multiplied it many times, my father Lysanias reduced it below the present amount, and I am content if I shall leave the estate to these boys not less but by some slight measure more than my inheritance.” “ The reason I asked,” I said, “ is that you appear to me not to be over-fond of money. And that is generally the case with those who have not earned it themselves/ But those who have themselves acquired it have a double reason in comparison with other men for loving it. For just as poets feel complacency about their own poems and fathers about their own sons,® so men who have made money take this money seriously as their own creation and they also value it for its uses as other people do. So they are hard to talk to since they are unwilling to commend anything except wealth.”
V. “ You are right,” he replied. “ I assuredly am,” said I. “ But tell me further this. What do you regard as the greatest benefit you have enjoyed from the possession of property ? ” “ Something,”
d Cf. Theaetet. 160 e, Symp. 209 c, Phaedr. 274 e, with Epaminondas’ saying, that Leuctra and Mantineia were his children.
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taws ovk av itoXXovs Tretcrai/ii Xeyoov. ev yap b<j0b> co ScoKpares, on, en-ecSav ns eyyvs rj rov o’leaOat reXevryjaebv, etaep^cTai avrcp 8eo$ Kai e^povrls rrepl &v epTTpocrOev ovk elcrrpb. 61 T€ yap Xeyopevob pvOob irepl raw ev vAt8ov, cos rov evdd8e aSiK-qaavra 8ei €K€b 8b8dvab 8bKrr]Vi KarayeXdopevob E recos, rare 8t[ arpee/jovobv avrov rrjv ifjvx'rjv prj dXr)0€i$ aw Kal avros rjrob vtto rfjs rov yijpoos daOevelas	Kai dooTrep 7]8t] eyyvrepco cbv raw tK€.b
paXXov n KaOopa avrd. VTroi/jlas 8' ovv Kal 8elparos pearog ytyverab Kal dvaXoylt^rab t)3t) Kal OKOTTCb, €b rbVa Tl T}8bKT]K€V. O /X6V OVV €V~ puiKaw eavrov ev rep /3 c co ttoXXol d8bK^para Kal ck ra>v vttvow, u)CHT€p oi Trab8es} Oapa eyebpo-pevos 8ebpabV€b Kal perd KaKijs eXvrbdos' rep
0 Cf. Walter Scott’s “ Be a good man, my dear; nothing else will give you any comfort, when you come to lie here.” Perhaps the earliest positive expression of faith in future life and judgement for sin is Pindar’s Second Olympian. See Ptohde’s Psyche and Adam in Cambridge Praelections. The Epicureans and sometimes the Stoics unfairly reprobated Plato’s appeal here to this motive, which he disregards in his main argument and returns to only in the tenth book. Cf. 363 c-d, 386 b, 613 e if., also 496 e, 498 d, 608 d.
6 Cf. 498 c and Pind. 01. ii. 64. But 500 d, “there” is the realm of Platonic ideas.
c Cf. Gorgias 523 a, 527 a.
d The conclusion logically expected, “ is more credulous,” shifts to the alternative preferred by Plato. &<nrep marks the figurative sense of “ nearer.” KaOopq. is not “ takes a more careful view of it” (Goodwin) but wins a glimpse, catches sight of those obscure things, as a sailor descries land. So often in Plato. Cf. Epin. 985 c. Sir Thomas Browne, Christ. Morals, iii. 22 “And having been long tossed in the Ocean of this world, he will by that time feel the indraught of another.” Waller on the Divine Poems— 16
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he said, “ which I might not easily bring many to believe if I told them.® For let me tell you, Socrates,” he said, “ that when a man begins to realize that he is going to die, he is filled with apprehensions and concern about matters that before did not occur to him. The tales that are told of the world below and how the men who have done wrong here must pay the penalty there,6 though he may have laughed them down c hitherto, then begin to torture his soul with the doubt that there may be some truth in them. And apart from that the man himselfd either from the weakness of old age or possibly as being now nearer to the things beyond has a somewhat clearer view of them. Be that as it may, he is filled with doubt, surmises, and alarms and begins to reckon up and consider whether he has ever wronged anyone. Now he to whom the ledger of his life show s an account of many evil deeds starts up e even from his dreams like children again and again in affright and his days are haunted by anticipations of worse to come. But on him who is
The Soul’s Dark Cottage, batter’d and decay’d, Lets in new light through chinks that time has made. . * . Leaving the old, both worlds at once they view That stand upon the threshold of the new.
Rabelais, iii. 21 “Aussi les anges, les heroes, les bons demons (selon la doctrine des Platonicques) voyans les humains prochains de mort comme de port tres sceur et salutaire—les saluent les consolent, parlent avec eux et ja commencent leur communicquer art de divination.”
* Polyb. v. 52. 13, and for the thought lamblichus, Pro-trepticus 127 a, Job iv. 13-14. Tennyson, Vastness ix.—
Pain, that has crawl’d from the corpse of Pleasure, a worm which writhes all day, and at night
Stirs up again in the heart of the sleeper, and stings him back to the curse of the light.
17
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ool de firjoev eavra) aocKov ^vvecoort i)oeta (Am$ aet irdpeari Kal dyaOr] yT]poTp6<f)Os, cos Kal IIu'8apos Aeyei. yaptevreos yap roi, co Scoxpares, tovt’ -r	<f «	« e /	\ e /	\ r> >
eKeiVOS ei/7TeV, 071 OS OV OCKCUCOS Kat OGLOJS TOV pCOV 3iaydyr),
yXvKeid al KapZtav araXXoiaa yTiporpdcfros avv-aopet
cXth's, a pdXcara 3vard>v
7ToXv<jrpo(/>ov yvoopav Kvftepva.
ev ovv Aeyet Oavpaarcos d>s U(f)63pa. 7Tpd$ 877 tout’ eycoye rl3r]pi rrp rcov yp^paroov Krfjocv B irXetarov d^iav etrai, ov re ttovtI dv3pl, aAAa rep
emeiKec, rd yap pr)3e aKovra riva e^anarijaai r/ i/jevaacrdaL, ^1,778’ av de^elXovra rj deep Ovuia? rivds r] dvOpcoTTU) ypYjpara eirevra cKecae. dncevai SeSiora, peya pepos els rovro r/ rovv ypYjparan' KTTpns avpfldXXerac. dyec 8e Kal aAAas ypecas rroXXds' >\X '	<\»Z)'»C>	»	5\Z	>Z	AZ
aAAa ye ev avu evos ovk eAayearov eycoye UeiijV av ecs tovto dv&pl vovv eyovn, d> HcvKpares, ttXovtov ypTjeripcoTarov eivac. TJay/caAcos, vp 8*
C eyco, Xeyecs, co Ke^aAe. tovto 8’ avrd, ttjv dcKacoavvrjv, rrorepa rr/v aX'qOecav avrd tfyrjcjopev civai ottAcos ovtcos /cat to aTrodiSovai, av res ri Trapd rov Xd/fy, 7} Kal avrd ravra ecrriv evlore pev 8c/<atcos, evlore 3e aSuccos Trocelv; ocov rocovde
a The better hope of the initiated, often mentioned in connexion with the mysteries, blends with the better hope of the righteous (Isoc. i. 39, iv. 20, viii. 34, Schmidt, Ethik der Griechen, ii. 73), and in the conclusion of the Pindar passage almost becomes the hope against which Greek moralists warn us. Cf. Find. Nem. xi. in fine. Soph. Antig. 615, Thucyd. ii. 62, iii. 45.
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conscious of no wrong that he has done a sweet hope0 ever attends and a goodly, to be nurse of his old age, as Pindar b too says. For a beautiful saying it is, Socrates, of the poet that when a man lives out his days in justice and piety ‘ sweet companion with him, to cheer his heart and nurse his old age, accompanieth Hope, who chiefly ruleth the changeful mind of mortals.’ That is a fine saying and an admirable. It is for this, then, that I affirm that the possession of wealth is of most value not it may be to every man but to the good man. Not to cheat any man even unintentionally or play him false, not remaining in debt to a god c for some sacrifice or to a man for money, so to depart in fear to that other world— to this result the possession of property contributes not a little. It has also many other uses. But, setting one thing against another, I would lay it down, Socrates, that for a man of sense this is the chief service of wealth.” “ An admirable sentiment, Cephalus,” said I. “ But speaking of this very thing, justice, are we to affirm thus without qualification4 that it is truth-telling and paying back what one has received from anyone, or may these very actions sometimes be just and sometimes unjust ? I mean,
b Pindar, Fragment 214, L.C.L. Edition.
c C/. the famous, “We owe a cock to Aesculapius,” Phaedo 118 a. Cf. further, Browne, Christian Morals, i. 26 “ Well content if they be but rich enough to be honest, and to give every man his due.”
d It is Platonic Doctrine that no act is per se good or bad. Symp. 181 a. This opens the door to casuistry, Xen. Mem. iv. 2. 12, Cic. De offic. iii. 25. For the argument cf. Xen. Mem. iv. 2., 18, Cic. De offic. iii. 25. For the proverb, “ a knife to a child ” or a madman cf. Athen. v. 52, Iambi. Protrep. 18 K., Jebb’s Bentley, p. 69, where Jebb misses Bentley’s allusion to it.
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Xcya)' rras av ttov clttol, cb rbs Xd/dob trapd (fdXov avdpds aa)(/)povovvros dirXa, cl p,avcl$ dirabrob, orc ovtc yprj rd rotavra aTrodbddvab, ovrc dcKabos av dip 6 aTrodbdovs, ou8’ av irpos rov ovtcos cyovra D iravra cdcXoov raXpOp Xcyebv. ’Op0a)$, ^</>p> Xcycbs.
OvK apa ovros dpos carl dbKaboavvps, dXpdrj re Xcycbv Kal a av Xdflp ti? dTroScSovai. flaw pcv ovv, c</>p, a> ScuKpares, wroXaflaw 6 HoXcpbapyos, ccTTcp yc ri xpp S1/XCOP1897 TTclOcadaL. Kai pcvrob, €(f>p 6 Ke^aAos, Kal 9Tapa8i8a>/zi vp.Lv rov Xdyov 8et yap p.c 97877 raw Icpdov CTTbpeXpOpvab. Ovkovv, c(/>pv cyd), 6 HoXcpapxos raw yc adw KXppovdpos; flaw yc, p 8’ o$ ycXdaas' Kal dpa pcb rrpds rd tcpa.
E VI. Acyc 897, cIttov cyd), av d rov Xdyov KXppovdpos, rl c/yps rov 'Edp.awuyqv Xcyovra dp0a>s Xcycbv TTcpl diKaioavvT)?; "Ori, 97 8’ os, rd rd d(j)ci.X6p,cva CKaara) a77o8i3opai Si^aiov care rovro Xcycov 8oK€t epoeye KaXa>$ Xeycbv. ’AAAa pevroi, rjv 8’ cyd), ^iipxiyvl&r] yc ov padcov dirbarcbv' ao(f>ds' yap Kab Oclos dvrjp‘ rovro pevrob d rl rrorc Xcycb,
0 The argument, or one side of it, is often treated as a thesis which may be thus transferred. Cf. Phileb. 12 a, Charm. 162 e, Protag. 331 a.
b Cic. Ad Att. iv. 16 “Credo Platonem vix putasse satis consonum fore, si hominem id aetatis in tarn longo sermone diutius retinuisset,” Bagehot, Hartley Coleridge, “ It (metaphysical debate) attracts the scorn of middle-aged men, who depart irp'^ ra lepd," etc.
* The definition is not found in the fragments of Simonides. Cf. 433 e, and the Roman Jurists’ “lustitia est constans et perpetua voluntas suum cuique tribuens.” For the various meanings of the Greek word cf. my Articles “ Righteousness ” and “ Theognis ” in Hastings, Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics.
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for example, as everyone I presume would admit, if one took over weapons from a friend who was in his right mind and then the lender should go mad and demand them back, that we ought not to return them in that case and that he who did so return them would not be acting justly—nor yet would he who chose to speak nothing but the truth to one who was in that state.” “ You are right,” he replied. “ Then this is not the definition of justice : to tell the truth and return what one has received.” “ Nay, but it is, Socrates,” said Polemarchus breaking in, “ if indeed we are to put any faith in Simonides.” “ Very well,” said Cephalus, “ indeed I make over the whole argument0 to you. For it is time for me to attend the sacrifices.” “ Well,” said I, “ is not Polemarchus the heir of everything that is yours ? ” “ Certainly,” said he with a laugh, and at the same time went out to the sacred rites?
VI. “ Tell me, then, you the inheritor of the argument, what it is that you affirm that Simonides says and rightly says about justice.” “ That it is just,” he replied, “ to render to each his due? In saying this I think he speaks well.” “ I must admit,” said I, “ that it is not easy to disbelieve Simonides. For he is a wise and inspired man? But just what he
d The Platonic Socrates ironically treats the poets as inspired but not wise because they cannot explain their fine sayings, stpol. 22 a-b, Ion 512 a. He always assumes that the utterances of “ wise ” men must be true. Theaetet. 152 b, Phaedr. 260 a, Laws 888 e, Euthydem. 280 a. But they are often obscure, and he reserves for himself the right of interpretation (335 e). Since the poets contradict, one another and cannot be cross-examined they are not to be taken seriously as authorities. Protag. 347 e, Meno 71 d, Lysis 214-215, Hipp. Minor 365 d.
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av peep, d) VloXepapye, ccrcos ytyvcoaKeis, eyev de aypoa). dr/Xop yap otl ov tovto Xeyei, dxrep dpn eXeyopbev, to twos TrapaKaradepbepov tl otcoovp p.T] aoK^pdpcos aTraLTovPTb aTrodidovaL' KabTOi ye 332 ofiecXopbepoi' ttov eaTL tovto, o TrapaKaTedeTO' rj yap; Nat. ’AttoSotcop de ye ovd' 6tto)utlovp totc, OTTOTe TLS pLY] OUX^pOPOiS aTTaLTOL; ’ AXrjOrl, V] 8’ OS. uAXXo dr/ tl r] to tolovtop, cos eoLKe, XeyeL YiLpuo-pldps to to. dfieLXdpbepa dbKabOP ewaL d77o8t86oai. *AAAo pbePTOL PT] Ad, ecfjTy tols yap c/ilXols oterat dfiebXeLP tovs </>lXovs dyaOop /.Lep tl dpap, KaKOP 8e pbpdep. Mapdai’co, rjp 8’ eyed' otl ov Ta o(/)€lX6-peeva aTTodldcoaLP, os dp Tip ypvalop dirodcp Trapa-
B KaTaOeptePip, eapnep Y] aTrddoaLs
/cat r] \,rjifjLs
flXaflepa ycyvprac, fibXoL 8e omjlp d Te aTroXapL-ftdpcop Kal 6 dirodtoovs' ovy ovtcd XeyeLP fips top Hbpcopbdpp; lldi'u pLep ovp. Ti 8e; tols eydpobs anodoTeop, d ri ap rvyY) dc{)€i,X6p.ePOP; TlapraTracri fiev ovp, €(/>p, d ye d^elXerai, avTois’ o^e/Aerai 8e,’ olpai, Trapa ye rov eyOpov Tip eyOpcp, dnep Kal TTpooipcec, KOKOP Tl.
VII. ’HtPi^aro dpa, rjp 8’ eyd>, cos eoiKep, 6
1	£ is frequently used to repeat and define: 8^ ye AITq.
0 Owing to the rarity of banks “reddere depositum” was throughout antiquity the typical instance of just conduct. Cf. 442 e, Mayor on Juv. Sat. 13. 15, Herod, vi. 86, Democr. fr. 265 Diels, Philo, De spec. leg. 4. 67. Salt was a symbol of justice because it preserves 8. TrapaXa/fidvet: Diog. Laert. viii. 35. Earth is “ iustissima tellus ” because she returns the seed with interest. Socrates’ distinction between the fact of returning a deposit, and returning it rightly is expressed in Stoic terminology: “ut si iuste depositum 22
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may mean by this you, Polemarchus, doubtless know, but I do not. Obviously he does not mean what we were just speaking of, this return of a deposit0 to anyone whatsoever even if he asks it back when not in his right mind. And yet what the man deposited is due to him in a sense, is it not ? ” “ Yes.” “ But rendered to him it ought not to be by any manner of means when he demands it not being in his right mind.” “ True,” said he. “ It is then something other than this that Simonides must, as it seems, mean by the saying that it is just to render back what is due.” “ Something else in very deed,” he replied, “ for he believes that friends owe it to friends to do them some good and no evil.” “ I see,” said I; “you mean that6 he does not render what is due or owing who returns a deposit of gold if this return and the acceptance prove harmful and the returner and the recipient are friends. Isn’t that what you say Simonides means ? ” “ Quite so.” “ But how about this—should one not render to enemies what is their due ? ” “ By all means,” he said, “ what is due c and owing to them, and there is due and owing from an enemy to an enemy what also is proper for him, some evil.”
VII. “ It was a riddling d definition of justice, then, reddere in recte factis sit, in officiis ponatur depositum reddere,” Cic. De fin. iii. 18.
b Adam insists that the meaning of y.a.v6iv<jj tin here and everywhere is “ it is because.”
c In the Greek the particles indicate slight irritation in the speaker.
d Cf. Lysis 214 d, Charm. 162 a, Theaetet. 152 c, 194 c, Ale. II. 147 b. The poet, like the soothsayer, is “inspired,” but only the thinker can interpret his meaning. Cf. 331 e, Tim. 72 a. Allegory and the allegorical interpretation are always conscious and often ironical in Plato.
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7TOL7)TLKOOS TO 8lf«UOV O €17). 8l€VO€lTO C /tev ydp, W <^aiv€Tai, ort tout’ clt) Sucatov, to rrpoarjKov CKaarcp a7To8t8ovai, tovto 8e d)vdp,acrev O(f)€lX6[Jl€VOV. ’AAAd Tt Ol€t; €<f>r). Trpos AlOS, rjv 8’ eycu, et ovv Tt? avrov ^pero* co Stp-toptOT), ■)) Ttacv ovv Tt a7To8t8oucra o<^eiAo/zevov /cat TrpoarjKov Tcyrry taTpt/c?) /caAetrat; Tt dv o'iei rjp.iv avrov aTroKplvaadai; ArjXov orc, &f>rj, 'q acopacri dappaKa Te /cat crtTta /cat Trord. H 8e Ttot Tt aTToStSovcra o^ctAopevov /cat TTpocrqKov t€^pt) payet-D pucq KaXeirai; T1 rois oipois ra rjBvapara. Etev’ T] ovv 8t] Ttot Tt aTToStSouaa Te'yi'Tj St/catoowi) dv KaXoiro; Et pep Tt, €(frq, Bei aKoXovdeiP, co Sco/cpares-, Tots €p7rpoo0€V eiprjpepois, rj rots cf)tXobs tc Kal eyOpois (bfieXcLas re Kal fiXaflas dnoBtBovaa. To tovs c[)lXovs dpa ev Troiew Kai rovs eydpovs Kaitdis oiKaiocrvv'rjv Xeyei; A.OKti p,oi. Tt? ovv Bwardyraros Ka/avovras (frtXovs cv note tv /cat eydpovs /ca/cco? Trpos vdcrov Kal vyleiav; larpos-E Tt? 8e TrXeovras Trpos top Trjs OaXarr-qs klvBvvov;
I^v/3epvqrqs• Tt 8e o St/cato?; ev tivi Trpd^ei Kai Trpos tI epyov Bwardiraros (/>iXovs co</>eAetv /cat
a Socrates often presents an argument in this polite form. Cf. 337 a-b, 341 E,Gorg. 451 b, Hipp. M. 287 b ff., Thompson on Me.no 72 b.
6 Socrates tests ambitious general definitions by the analogy of the arts and their more specific functions. Cf. Gorg. 451 a, Protag. 311 b, 318 b. The idiomatic double question must be retained in the translation. The English reader, if puzzled, may compare Calverly’s Pickwick examination s “ Who little thinks that in which pocket of what garment and where he has left what entreating him to return to whom with how many what and all how big ? ”
0 Similarly Protag. 312 a.
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that Simonides gave after the manner of poets; for while his meaning, it seems, was that justice is rendering to each what befits him, the name that he gave to this was the due.’ ” “ What else do you suppose ? ” said he. “ In heaven’s name ! ’* said I, “suppose0 someone had questioned him thus : ‘ Tell me, Simonides, the art that renders what that is due and befitting to what is called the art of medicine?’6 What do you take it would have been his answer ? ’’ “ Obviously,” he said, “ the art that renders to bodies drugs, foods, and drinks.” “ And the art that renders to what things what that is due and befitting is called the culinary art?” “ Seasoning to meats.” “ Good. In the same way tell me the art that renders what to whom would be denominated justice.” “If we are to follow the previous examples/ Socrates, it is that which renders benefits and harms to friends and enemies.” “ To do good to friends and evil to enemies/ then, is justice in his meaning ? ” “I think so.” “ Who then is the most able when they are ill to benefit friends and harm enemies in respect to disease and health ? ” “ The physician.” “ And who navigators in respect of the perils of the sea ? ” “ The pilot.” “ Well then, the just man, in what action and for what work is he the most competent
d Simonides’ definition is reduced to the formula of traditional Greek morality which Plato was the first to transcend not only in the Hep. infra, 335 d-336 a, but in the Orito 49 b c. It is often expressed by Xenophon (Mem. ii. 3. 14, ii. 6. 35) and Isocr. (i. 26). But the polemic is not especially aimed at them. Cf. Schmidt, Ethik, ii. 313, 319, 363, Pindar, Pyth. ii. 85, Aeschyl. Choeph. 123, Jebb, introd, to Soph. Ajax, p. xxxix, Thiimser, Staats-Altert timer, p. 549, n. 6, Thompson on Meno 71 e.
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ex^povs flXaiTTeiv ; ’Ep tgj TrpooTroXep^eiv Kal ev rep gvppaxelv, epocye Sokgi. Eteu* prj Kapvoval ye prjv, d <f>lXe IIoAe/o-ap^c, larpos dxpr]<jTo$. 'AX-rjOrj. Kat pr) nXeovai 8y Kv/3epvtfT7]s. Nat. Apa Kal rocs prj noAepovoLV 6 8l.Kai.os axp^OTOs; Ou naw poL 8okcl tovto. Xprjaipov apa Kal ev 333 elpr/vy 8iKat,oavvri; Xp^atpov. Kat yap yecopyla-i] ov; Nat. ripo's ye Kapnov Krfjcav; Nat. Kai /Z7/U Kat crKVTOToptKT); Nat. ITpo? ye vno8r]pdTCov av, olpat, (/jafys KTrjaw. Ilapv ye. Tt §e 8rj; TY)v 8iKaLoavvriv npos tIvos xpelav rj ktyjolv ev eippvri (/jal-qs av xP’faP'0*' «tuat; Epos rd £vp-ftoXaca, d) XdoKpanes. ‘EvppoXaca 8e Xeyets kol-vatVTjpara, ?/ rt aXXo; KoLVuovrjpaTa 8fjTa. rAp’ B ovv o 8u<a(,os dya96s Kal xP'Qaipos koivcovos els
Trerroiv Oeaiv, 6 TTerrevTiKos; *0 irerrevTiKos. ’AAA’ €t? TrX'.vdajv Kai XiOcov Oeaiv o 8iKaios XPQ~ cnpxorepos re Kal dpelvatv kolvojios tov oIko8o-piKov; 0v8apd)s. ’AAA* els rlva 8y Kocvcovlav o 8iKaios apecvcov koivojvos tov KL0apiaTiKov, dtanep o KtOapLOTtKos tov 8iKalov els Kpovpa/rcvv; Et? dpyvplov, epoLye 8okcl. LIAiju y’ ’locos, d) UoXep-apx^, irpos to xp'ljaOai, apyvplcp, otov 8eT] dpyv~ C plov KOLvfj TTplaaOat t) dno86o9aL lttttov totc 8e, d>s eyd> otpai, 6 lttttlkos’ rj yap; Oatverat. Kat pv]v otov ye ttXolov 6 vavTTTjyos t; 6 Kv/depvrjTTjS'
a Justice (the political art) must be something as definite as the special arts, yet of universal scope. This twofold requirement no definition of a virtue in the minor dialogues is ever able to satisfy. It is met only by the theory worked out in the Republic. Cf. Unity of Plato's Thought, p. 14.
6 Justice is more nearly defined as having to do with 26
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to benefit friends and harm enemies ? ” “ In making war and as an ally, I should say.” “ Very well. But now if they are not sick, friend Polemarchus, the physician is useless to them.” “ True.” “ And so to those who are not at sea the pilot.” “ Yes.” “ Shall we also say this that for those who are not at war the just man is useless ? ” “ By no means.” “ There is a use then even in peace for justice ? ” “ Yes, it is useful.” “ But so is agriculture, isn’t it ? ” “ Yes.” “ Namely, for the getting of a harvest ? ” “ Yes.” But likewise the cobbler’s art ? ” “ Yes.” “ Namely, I presume you would say. for the getting of shoes?’ “ Certainly.” “ Then tell me, for the service and getting of what -would you say that justice is useful in time of peace ? ” “ In engagements and dealings, Socrates.” “ And by dealings do you mean associations, partnerships, or something else ? ” “ Associations, of course.” “ Is it the just man, then, who is a good and useful associate and partner in the placing of draughts or the draught-player ? ” “ The player.” “ And in the placing of bricks and stones is the just man a more useful and better associate than the builder ? ”
By no means.” “ Then what is the association® in which the just man is a better partner than the harpist as an harpist is better than the just man for striking the chords ? ”	“ For money-dealings,b I think.”
“ Except, I presume, Polemarchus, for the use of money when there is occasion to buy in common or sell a horse. Then, I take it, the man who knows horses, isn’t it so ? ” “ Apparently.” “ And again, if it is a vessel, the shipwright or the pilot.” “ It money or legal obligations—the common-sense view to which Aristotle inclines.
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*Eoikcv. ’'Gray ovv tl Ser) apyvpicp p ^pvotcp KOLVp XpfjoOoLL, O SlKCUOS Xpp€H,p,d)repOS TU)V aXXcov; "Orav irapaKaraOecrdai Kai croov etvat, cb
orav pcpSev Sey avrcb
UcoKpares. Ovkovv Xeyei? Xprjadai, aXXa Keiadai;
''Orav dpa dxpparov p dpyvpcov, rdre xppcapcos erd avrep p
D SiKcuocrvyr]; KivSvvevei. Kai orav Sp Sperravov Ser] cfrvXdrrew, p SiKaioovv^ ^p-^ai/io? Kai Kocvp Kal i8ia- orav 8e ^pijodai, p ap/neXovpytKT]; OaZverai. G^creis 8e Kai acnnSa Kal Xvpav orav Sep (f>vXdrreLV Kal pcpSev yprjcrOaL, xpTfcapov eivai rpv oLKaioavvpv, orav oe ^p^at/ai, rpv oTTAcrcKpv Kal rpv pLOvabKpv; ’ AvdyKp. Kai rrepl rdXXa Sp irdvra p ScKaioavvp eKaarov ev pcev yppaei. dxpp-aros, ev Se dyppurla ^ppacpcos; KivSvvevei.
E VIII. Ovk av ovv, co tfdXe, Trdvv ye ti uttov-Salov etp p SiKaioavvp, el rrpds rd dypperra xppcri-pcov ov Tvyxaveb. roSe Se uKeipcbpLeda. ap* ov^ d 7rara^ai oeivoraros ev pca^p ecre ttvktckp ecre rtvi Kai dXXp, ovros Kal (fjvXa^audai; ITavu ye. ’Apy ovv Kal vocrov outls Servos (f>vXd^aadaL, Kal XaOelv ovros Seivdraros e pejr oep a as1; "J^pcoLye Sokcl. ’AXX/ 334 p.pv arparorreSov ye 6 avrds </>vXa£ ay ados, bmrep
1 Schneider: ejUTro^aai AITH. * 6
a Interest is ignored. Aristotle, Eth. Nic. 1120 a 9, splits hairs on this.
6 A virtue is presumably a good. A definition that makes justice useless is ipso facto refuted. This line of argument is a standarized procedure in the minor dialogues. Cf. my Unity of Plato's Thought, n. 78. The argument continues: The arts are faculties of opposites. The fallacy is intentional, as in Hipp. Minor ?>65, where it is argued that the voluntary lie is better than the involuntary. This impressed Aristotle, who met it with his distinction between 28
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would seem so.” “ What then is the use of money-in common for which a just man is the better partner ?	“ When it is to be deposited and kept
safe, Socrates.” “ You mean when it is to be put to no use but is to lie idle a ? ” “ Quite so.” “ Then it is when money is useless that justice is useful in relation to it ? ” “ It looks that way.” “ And similarly when a scythe is to be kept safe, then justice is useful both in public and private. But when it is to be used, the vinedresser’s art is useful ? ”
Apparently.” “ And so you will have to say that when a shield and a lyre are to be kept and put to no use, justice is useful, but when they are to be made use of, the military art and music.” “ Necessarily.” “ And so in all other cases, in the use of each thing, justice is useless but in its uselessness useful ? ” “ It looks that way.”
VIII. “ Then, my friend, justice cannot be a thing of much wrorth& if it is useful only for things out of use and useless. But let us consider this point. Is not the man who is most skilful to strike or inflict a blow in a fight, whether as a boxer or elsewhere, also the most wary to guard against0 a blow ? ” “ Assuredly.”
Is it not also true that he who best knows how to guard against disease is also most cunning to communicate it and escape detection ? ” “I think so.” “ But again the very same man is a good guardian of an army who is good at stealing a marchd habit and faculty (£'£is and	Cf. Topics, vi. 12. 6, Eth.
L 4’ vL 5* 7» Met' 1046 b» UnitV °f Plato's Thought,
e The shift from the active to the middle here helps Plato to his transition from guarding to guarding against.
d The play on the Greek word recalls Shakespeare’s “ If you do take a thief ... let him show himself what he is and steal out of your company,” Much Ado m. iii.
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KCU T(X T(X)V TToXepiOJV kX^I^OI KO.I flovXcVpaTd Kai Ta? aAAa? irpd^ei?. II aw ye. Otov ti? apa Send? cfjvXa^, tovtov Kal (fxl)p Seiyo?. Eoikcv. Ei apa d Si/cato? apyvpiov Beivos <^>uAaTT€iv, Kai kX€ttt€iv Seivd?. 'Q? yovv o Xoyos, e^7> cr^/ACiivei. KAe-TT?]? apa ri? d Sucaio?, co? coikcv, ava-TT€(bavrai.- Kal Kivdvvevets nap’ 'Oprfpov pepafh)-Kei'ai avrd. Kai yap €K€ivo$ tov tov OSuaaeaj?
B Trpos prjTpds irdirTTov AvtoXvkov ayaTra T€ Kat (fyiyjLV avTOV -rrdvTas dvOpa'rrrovs KCKaodai kAc-TTTOCTVV'Q (f dpKCp T€. €OIK€V OVV Tj blKaiOOVVTj ^ai Kara oe Kai Kad’ f)p~ppov Kai Kara ^ipa)VibY)V kX^tttlkyi ti? eivai, en cu^eAeia pevToi tow (I>L~ Xa>v i<al enl flXdSr] tcvv eydpcov. ovyovTtos eXcyes; Ov pa TOV Ai’, €(/>T], aAA’ ot>K€Ti oi8a eycoye^ o ri eXeyov" tovto p.dvTOi epiotye boK€i eri, ax^^Xeiv pev tovs cf)iXovs 7] biKaioovvrj, flXdTTTtiv 8e tov? t)(9povs.
0 CpiAov? 8e Aeyei? eipai rroTepov rod? SoKOwra?
€KaoT(p yppcTTOV? eivai, 17 tou? ovtos, Kav j-irj boKcvai. Kal eyOpovs caaadrcu?; Eiko? pev, €<^7], ou? dv ti? ?7y^rai ypryjTOv^, cpiXeiv, ovs o av
a The qualified assent here marks the speaker’s perception that something is wrong. But often it expresses modesty or is a mere mannerism. Cf. 399 d, 401 d, 409 c, 410 a, 3'*3 e etc.
b Plato playfully follows the fashion of tracing all modern wisdom to Homer. Cf. Theaetet. 152 e.	,
c ** A snapper-up of unconsidered trifles (B s
iv. iii. 26), whom Homer celebrates (Od. xix. 395). The naivete of Homer’s “amoral” standpoint (cf. Cd. xiii. 290 ff.) tickles Plato’s sense of humour, and he amuses himself by showing that the popular rule “ help friends and harm enemies ” is on the same ethical plane. So in the 30
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upon the enemy in respect of their designs and proceedings generally.” “ Certainly.” “ Of whatsoever, then, anyone is a skilful guardian, of that he is also a skilful thief? ” “ It seems so.” “ If then the just man is an expert in guarding money he is an expert in stealing it.” “ The argument certainly points that way.” « “ A kind of thief then the just man it seems has turned out to be, and it is likely that you acquired this idea from Homer? For he regards with complacency Autolycus? the maternal uncle of Odysseus, and says he was gifted beyond all men in thievery and perjury. So justice, according to you and Homer and Simonides, seems to be a kind of stealing, with the qualification that it is for the benefit of friends and the harm of enemies. Isn’t that what you meant ? ” “ No, by Zeus,” he replied. “ I no longer know what I did mean? Yet this I still believe, that justice benefits friends and haims enemies. May I ask whether by friends you mean those who seem e to a man to be worthy or those who really are so, even if they do not seem, and similarly of enemies ? ” “ It is likely,” he said, that men will love those whom they suppose to be good and dislike those whom they deem bad.” Euthyphro, popular piety is gravely reduced to a kind of or retail trade in prayer and blessings. Cf. also l)io Chrys. Or. xi. 315R„ and modern laments over “The Decay of Lying*.”
d l or humorous bewilderment of Socrates’ interlocutors cf. Xen. Mem. iv. 2. 19, Lysis 216 c, Ale. I. 127 d, Meno 80, Luthyphro 11 b, Symp. 201 b, Theaetet. 149 a, 169 c.
* 7 he antithesis of “ seeming ” and “ being ” is a common category of early Greek and Platonic thought. Cf. 361 a-b, ,‘^c’Aeschyl. Ag. 788, and the fragments of Parmenides. 1 his discussion of the true recalls the manner of the Lysis; cf. Aristot. Topics i. 8. 5.
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TTQVTjpovs, picre'ip. 'fAp’ ovp ovy dpapTaPovcnv ot dpdpCPTTOL TTCpl TOVTO, COCTTe So/<etP O.VTOCS TToXXoVS p€P XpxpjTOVS CtPat pT] OPTOS, TToXXoVS Se TOVVO.V-tiop; ‘A.papxdpovaip. Toutois apa ot pep dyaOot, Cyd pot, ot Se kclkoI (frtXoi; Ildpu ye. ’AXA’ dpais SiKaiop tot€ tovtois tovs pep TTOvrjpovs cot^eAetp, D tov$ 8e ayadovs f^Xanreip; OatpeTat. ’AAAa pxjp
ot ye ayadol diKaiol Te Kai otot px] aSt/cetP. ’AA?^?}. Kara 8rj top oop Xdyop tov$ pxfiep ddiKOVPTas 8u<aiov /ca/cais TTOcecp. Mxfiapd)?, €(f>r], d) Hd>-KpaTeg' TTOPrjpos yap eoiKep etpat 6 Xdyos- Tous olSIkovs apa, xjp S’ eyd), St/catop fiXairxeip, tov$ 8e diKalovs d>(j>eXeLP; Ovtos eieetpov KaXXlojv <^>at-peTat. FIoAAots apa, d) HoXepapye, ^vpp'qaeTai, dooi SiypapT^Kaac tcop ap3pd)77U>p, St/catov ecpai E tov$ pep (f)lXovs fiXairreip- iropr)pol yap avTois etof rot’s- S’ eydpovs d)(f)eXeLP’ dyadol ydp’ Kal ovtojs epovpep avTO tovpoptlop r] top HlpcopIByjp €(f>apep Xeyetp. Kat pdXa, €<prj, ovtco £vpflatveL. aAAa pcTaOcvpeOa' Kwdvpevopev ydp ovk op8u)s top <f)tXoi’ Kal eyOpdp OeoOai.. Ficos depepoi,, co HoXep-apye; Top doKovvTa yprjOTOP, tovtop (/jlXop etpai,. Nw Se 77cos, S’ eyd), peTaOdpeOa; Top SoKovPTa Te, rj S’ os, /cat top opto ypxpjTOP <f>lXop’ top Se 335 doKovPTa pep, opto Se px}, doKetp aAAa prj etpat d>tXop' Kal Trepl tov eydpov Se rj avrr) deacs. ®tXo$ pep dr/, d)$ eoiKe, tovtco tcv Xdycp d dyaOos ecrTai, eydpd? Se 6 noPTjpds. Nat. KeAevets 8x) rjpas npoodeLPai tco dcKalcp cos to Trpd)TOP eXeyopep, XeyoPTes dcKatop etpai top pep </)tXop ev noieip, top Se eyOpdp kokcos' pvp Trpds tovtiv coSe
0 Or, “ that is an immoral conclusion.”
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“ Do not men make mistakes in this matter so that many seem good to them who are not and the reverse ? ” “ They do.” “ For those, then, who thus err the good are their enemies and the bad their friends ? ” “ Certainly.” “ But all the same it is then just for them to benefit the bad and injure the good ? ” “ It would seem so.” “ But again the good are just and incapable of injustice.” “ True.” “ On your reasoning then it is just to wrong those who do no injustice.” “ Nay, nay, Socrates,” he said, “the reasoning can’t be right.”a “ Then,” said I, “ it is just to harm the unjust and benefit the just.” “ That seems a better conclusion than the other.” “ It will work out, then, for many, Polemarchus, who have misjudged men that it is just to harm their friends, for they have got bad ones, and to benefit their enemies, for they are good. And so we shall find ourselves saying the very opposite of what we affirmed Simonides to mean.” “ Most certainly,” he said, “ it does work out so. But let us change our ground ; for it looks as if we were wrong in the notion we took up about the friend and the enemy.” “ What notion, Polemarchus ? ” “ That the man who seems to us good is the friend.” “ And to what shall we change it now ? ” said I. “ That the man who both seems and is good is the friend, but that he who seems but is not really so seems but is not really the friend. And there will be the same assumption about the enemy.” “ Then on this view it appears the friend will be the good man and the bad the enemy.” “ Yes.” “ So you would have us qualify our former notion of the just man by an addition. We then said it was just to do good to a friend and evil to an enemy, but now we
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Aeyetv, orc earn StKatov top p.ev cbcXov dyaOov dvra ev ttoccTv, tov 8’ eyOpov kokov dvra flXaTrreLv; riaw pcev OVV, 'z&Q, OV74O? dv JULOL $OK£l KaXcVS Xc-yeodac.
IX. "Ecttiv apa, rjv 8* eyd>, Slkcuov dvdpds flXd.TTT€LV Kal OVTLVOVV dv0pd)TTCOV; Kat TTOVV ye, ec^'p, tovs ye rrovppovs re Kal eydpovs del ^Xanreiv. BXa7Tr6p,€voi 8’ lttttoc fteXrtovs Y] yelpovs ytyvovTai; Xeipovs. 'Apa els rry tow kvvcov dperY)v, rj ei’s TY]V TCOV LTTTTOJV; El? TY]V TU>V ITTITOW. ’ Ap’ OVV Kat Kvves flXaTrropLevoL yeipovs ylyvovraL els tyjv -raw kvvcov, dXX" ovk els ty]v to>v lttitcvv aperr/v; >AvdyK7]. ’ AvOpcorrovs de, co eTaipe, p,?] ovtco (f)d)p.ev, flXaTTTop,evovs et’? T-qv dvdpatTrelav dperrjv yelpovs ylyveadac; flaw pcev ovv. ’AAA’ rj StKato-crvvT] ovk dvdpuyiTela aperr); Kat tovt* dvdyKrj. Kat tovs flXaTTTopLevovs apa, d> (j>iXe, tow dvOpd)-TTcvv dvdyKp ddtKurrepovs ytyveaOac. "BoLKev. rAp* ovv ty) pLovcnKT) ol pLovcaKol dp.ov(jovs dvvavTai TToceLV; 'Advvarov. ’AAAa tt) iTrzrtKT? ol IttttlkoI dcbiTTiTovs; Ovk eunv. ’AAAa rp dtKatoavvr) dr) ol dcKaLOL ddcKovs; T) Kai ^vXXr/^drjv dperfj ol dyaOol KaKovs; ’AAAa advvarov. Ou ydp 9ep~
a After the word-fence the ethical idea is reached which Plato was the first to affirm.
b For Socratic comparisons of animals and men cf. Apol. 30 c, Euthyphro 13b-c, and infra on 451 c.
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are to add that it is just to benefit the friend if he is good and harm the enemy if he is bad ? ” “ By all means,” he said, “ that, I think, would be the right way to put it.”
IX. Is it then, said I, the part of a good man to harm anybody whatsoever ? ” a “ Certainly it is,” he replied; “ a man ought to harm those who are both bad and his enemies.” “ When horses b are harmed does it make them better or worse ? ”
Worse. In respect of the excellence or virtue of dogs or that of horses ? ” “ Of horses.” “ And do not also dogs when harmed become worse in respect of canine and not of equine virtue ? ” “ Necessarily.” “ And men, my dear fellow, must we not say that when they are harmed it is in respect of the distinctive excellence or virtue of man that they become worse ? ” “ Assuredly.” “ And is not justice the specific virtue of man?”c “That too must be granted.” “ Then it must also be admitted, my friend, that men who are harmed become more unjust.” “ It seems so.” “ Do musicians then make men unmusical by the art of music ? ” “Impossible.” “Well, do horsemen by horsemanship unfit men for dealing with horses?” “No.”
By justice then do the just make men unjust, or in sum do the good by virtue make men bad ? ” “ Nay, it is impossible.” “ It is not, I take it, the
‘The desired conclusion and all the idealistic paradoxes of Soci ates, and later of Stoicism, follow at once from the assumption that justice, being the specific virtue of man, is human excellence generally, so that nothing is of import except justice, and no real wrong (or harm) can be done to a man except by making him less just (or wise, or good). Cf. Apol. 41 d, Crito 44 n. The ambiguity of dper-n is similarly used infra 353 and 609 b-d.
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porrjros, otytai, epyov i/jvxcw, aAAa rov evavnov. Nai. 0u8e grjpdrrjros vypawecv, aAAa rov evavriov. Ilapu ye. O68e 8ry rov dyadov fiXarTrew, aAAa rov evavrlov. C>aiverai. *0 8e ye StKaio? dyadds; Ilapv ye. Ovk dpa rov dueatov flXdrrreLV epyov, d> TIoAep-ap^e, oure (fnXov ovr* aXXov ovdeva, aAAa rov evavrlov, rov ddcKov. HavrarraoL poi, Sokcls E dXrjOfj Xeyetv, & ^doKpares. Ei dpa rd d^etXopeva cKaarcp arroSiSoi'ai (f>7]OL ris ducaiov etvai, rovro 8e 8rj voet avrqj, rocs pev exOpoLs flXdflrjv dfalXeaOai rrapd rov Siwaiov dvdpds, rocs 8e (f)iXois dufieXeLav, ovk rjv oocf>ds 6 ravra clttoov ov yap dXrjdrj cAeyev* ovdapov yap StKaiov ovdeva rjpw etfadvrj ov fiXarTreiv. Suyyiopd), rj 8’ os. Maxoup.e0a dpa, yv 8’ eyou, Kocvrj eyd) re Kat ov, car tl$ avro i] 2^l/jl(jjvcoy]v niavra 77 lltTra/cov ecpTiKevac 7] nv aAAov raw aocpatv re Kac (jLaKapbatv
9	9	I	/	9
avopaw. rjya>y ow, £</>?], erocpLos ^bpcb kowcdvcw 336 rrjs pdx'QS- ’AAA’ otaOa, rjv 8’ eyd), oS jjlol Sokcl
eivai rd prjpa rd (f>avai ducaLov eirai rov$ p.ev (fdXovs doc/yeXecv, rov$ 8’ ex^povs flXdirrcLv; Twos; e^>rj. OtpaL avro IlepidvSpou eivai rj HepdcKKov tj aep^ov v) TopLrjvlov rov QrjftaLov rj rwos aXXov peya otopevov dvvaodai itXovglov dvdpds. ’AAtj-
° The special “work” (Xen. Mem. iv. 2. 12, iv. 6. 14) is generalized as the idea of specific function, which after Plato and Aristotle retains a prominent place in the moral' izing of the Stoics and in all philosophizing. See infra 351 d, 352 e, Aristot. Eth. Nic. i. 7. 10, Idea of Good p. 210, Diog. Laert. vii. 103, Porphyr. De abstin. ii. 41, Courtney, Studies in Philosophy p. 125, Spencer, Data of Ethics § 12.
6 Xenophon approves the doctrine (Mem. ii. 6. 35, ii. 3. 14) and attributes it to Simonides (Iliero 2. 2). But Plato Ls not thinking specially of him. See on 332 p.
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function® of heat to chill but of its opposite.” “Yes.” ‘‘Nor of dryness to moisten but of its opposite.”
Assuredly. ‘ Nor yet of the good to harm but of its opposite.” “ So it appears.” “ But the just man is good? ” “ Certainly.” “ It is not then the function of the just man, Polemarchus, to harm either friend or anyone else, but of his opposite, the unjust.” ” I think you are altogether right, Socrates.” “ If, then, anyone affirms that it is just to render to each his due and he means by this, that injury and harm is what is due to his enemies from the just man6 and benefits to his friends, he was no truly wise man who said it. For what he meant was not true. For it has been made clear to us that in no case is it just to harm anyone.” “ I concede it,” he said. “ We will take up arms against him, then,” said I, “ you and I together, if anyone affirms that either Simonides or Bias cor Pittacus or any other of the wise and blessed said such a thing.” “ I, for my part,” he said, “ am ready to join in the battle with you.” “ Do you know,” said I, “ to whom I think the saying belongs —this statement that it is just to benefit friends and harm enemies ? ” ‘‘To whom ? ” he said. “ I think it was the saying of Periander or Perdiccas or Xerxes or Ismeniasd the Theban or some other rich man who had great power in his own conceit.”6
e For the legend and the varying lists of the Seven Wise Men see Zeller i. 1.58, n. 2. No sage or saint could have taught unedifying doctrine. His meaning must have been right. Cf. 331 e, 332 b, Protag. 345 d, Simplic. on Aristot. Phus. 107. 30.
“ Cf. Thompson, Meno xl.
e It is a Socratic paradox that “ doing as one likes ” is not power or freedom unless one likes the good. Cf. Gorg. 467 a, infra 577 d.
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0€OTara, e^, Aeyets'. Ecev, 8* eyco* cttciSt) 8e ov8e tovto et/idvri rj diKaiocrvvY} ov ou8e to Sc/catov, tc av dXXo tis' avTO <f)aLY] elvaL;
B X. Kai 6 Opao'o/iayos' iroXXaKLs pcev Kal 8ta-XeyopLevoov T][L(jjv p.&ra£v d)ppLa dvTLXapL^dveaOaL tov Xdyov, €7T€LTa vtto tcuv TrapaKaOr]pLevoov 8l-ckojXvcto flovXopLevcov bcaKovaac tov Xdyov do? 8e Sce-ravcra/ze^a Kal eyco tout’ evrrov, ovkctl Tjovycav rpyev, aAAa ovoTpeipa? eavTov aMJTrep drjpcov rj/cev €<j£>’ ripcas d>$ ZiapirauopLcvos. Kal eyd) tc kol o IIoAe^ap^o? 8ei(javT€s 8i.€TTTori6r]p.€V 6 8’ ets to C peaov (/dtey^dpevos Tis-, r)p,ds 7raAat cf)Xvapca eyec, co TiUOKpaTts; Kal tl ev'qdl^eade Trpos dXXrj-Xov? VTTOKaTaKXcvdiievoL vpdiv avTois; dXX el/rrep cos' aA^^coj flovXeL el8evaL to 8t/catov o tl cotc, pvp [lovov epcoTa pLTjde ^)lXotl[jlov eXeyyojv, €7T€i8dv tl? tl anoKplvTyraL, eyvcoKob? tovto, otl paov epcoTav t) aTTOKpivevOaL, aAAa /cat ovto? aTTOKpLvaL
D /Cat €L7T€, TL (fys CLVOL TO 8LKOLOV' Kal OTTO)? pLOL (IT) tf	X c* /	Qje/	>	> I /\	Q5
epets', OTL TO O€OV €OTL pLY]O OTL TO Cl)<p€AL[JLOV pLY]O OTL TO XvOLTeXoVV pT}8’ OTL TO /<ep8aAeOV OTL to ^vpLcfjcpov, aAAa aa^cos1 plol Kal aKpL^d)? Aeye o ti av Xeyrj?' co? eyd) ovk aTTo8e£opLaL, edv v9Xov$ tolovtov? Xeyr]?. Kal eyd) aKovaa? e£e7rXdy7]v kol TTpocrflXeTTow avTov e<f)o(3ovpLr]v, Kal pcoL 8oko), cl pLY/ TrpoTepo? eoopaKYj avTov Y) ckclvo? epee, dc^covos
a Cf. Introd. pp. ix-x.	6 Cf. Introd. p. x.
e Cf. Corp. 183 a, Aristot. Soph. El. 183 b 7. “Socrates asked questions but did not answer, for he admitted that he did not know.” For similar complaints cf. Xen. Mem. i. 2. 36, iv. 4. 9, Theuetet. 150 c, Clitophon passim.
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“ That is most true,” he replied. “ Very well,” said I, “ since it has been made clear that this too is not justice and the just, what else is there that we might say j ustice to be ? ” °
X.	Now Thrasymachus,6 even while we were conversing, had been trying several times to break in and lay hold of the discussion but he was restrained by those who sat by him who wished to hear the argument out. But when we came to a pause after I had said this, he couldn’t any longer hold his peace. But gathering himself up like a wild beast he hurled himself upon us as if he would tear us to pieces. And Polemarchus and I were frightened and fluttered apart, and he bawled out into our midst, “What balderdash is this that you have been talking, and why do you Simple Simons truckle and give way to one another ? But if you really wish, Socrates, to know what the just is, don’t merely ask questions or plume yourself upon controverting any answer that anyone gives—since your acumen has perceived that it is easier to ask questions than to answer them,0 but do you yourself answer and tell what you say the just is. And don’t you be telling med that it is that which ought to be, or the beneficial or the profitable or the gainful or the advantageous, but express clearly and precisely whatever you say. For I won’t take from you any such drivel as that f ” And I, when I heard him, was dismayed, and looking upon him was filled with fear, and I believe that if I had not looked at him before he did at me I should
d Thrasymachus objects to definition by substitution of synonyms {cf. Clitophon 409 c). He demands an analysis of the underlying facts (338 d-e), such as is given in the later books.
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av yeveadaL. vvv 8e TjVLKa vtto tov Xoyov ppycro E €^ayptatv€CT0at, 7rpoCT€^Ae0a airrov irpoTepo?, coare
avrcp olo$ t’ eyevoprjv aTTOKpivaadaL, Kai cIttov VTTOTpepcov ’’Yl Qpaavpaye, pr) yaXerrds Tip.LV ’lath-el yap e^apapTavopev ev rfj rajv Xdycvv OKeipeL ,	\ e/c> ♦ >r n cr v	c	/
eya> re kol ooe, ev loul otl aKovres apapravopev. pr] yap 8p o’lov, el pev ypvalov efyrovpev, ovk av TTore rjpas eKovras elvaL VTroKaTaKXlveodaL dXXr/XoLS ev Trj ^TjTYjaeL Kal 8ta</>0etpetv rrjv evpecav ovtov, $LKaLoavvT]v 8e ^TjTOVvras, irpaypa ttoXXcHjv ypvoLOiv TLpLCOTCpOV, €7T€10’ OVTU)$ dvO'QTCVS VITCLKeLV aX~ XtjXols Kal oi> oirovftd^eLv o tl pdXcara tfjavrjvac avro. o’lov ye av, d> (frlXe- aAA’, olpac, ov 8vvd-peda' eXeeiodaL ovv rjpas ttoXv paXXov eLKos earl 337 ttov vtto vpdov rd)v Scivcov r/ yaXeTTaLvecrOai.
XI.	Kai 09 aKovaas aveKayyaoe re pdXa aapSdvcov Kal etTrev ’fl 'HpaKXeLS, effarp avrr] ^kclvt) T] elcoOvLa elpcovela YiCOKparovs, kol ravr eyd) 1787] re Kai tovtols TrpovXeyov, otl ov airo-KptvaoOaL pev ovk eOeXTproLS, elpcvvevaoLO 8e kol 7iavTa jaaXXov ‘Ttol'^cfoi? t] airoKpivoto, ei tc$ ti oe epoyra. Xoc|>os yap el, Tjv 8 €ya>, co Qpaavpaye^ ev. ovv 'p8T]cr0a otl, el TLva epoLO ozrooa eoTL Ta B ScoSe/ca, Kai epdpevos TtpoeLTTOLS avTcp’ oTuos poL, d) dvOpayne, pr) cpeis, otl ean Ta ScoSeKa Sts e£
f For the fancy that to be seen first by the wolf makes dumb see Virg. Eel. 9. 53, Theocr. 14. 22, Pliny, N.H. viii. 34, Milton, Epitaphium Damonis 27 “nisi me lupus ante videbit.”
6 For similar irony cf. Gorg. 461 c-d, 489 p.
* For this type of a fortiori or ex contrario argument cf.
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have lost my voice® But as it is, at the very moment when he began to be exasperated by the course of the argument I glanced at him first, so that I became capable of answering him and said with a slight tremor : “ Thrasymachus, don’t be harsh b with us. If I and my friend have made mistakes in the consideration of the question, rest assured that it is unwillingly that we err. For you surely must not suppose that whilec if our quest were for gold d we would never willingly truckle to one another and make concessions in the search and so spoil our chances of finding it, yet that when we are searching for justice, a thing more precious than much fine gold, we should then be so foolish as to give way to one another and not rather do our serious best to have it discovered. You surely must not suppose that, my friend. But you see it is our lack of ability that is at fault. It is pity then that wre should far more reasonably receive from clever fellows like you than severity.”
XI. And he on hearing this gave a great guffaw and laughed sardonically and said, “Ye gods ! here we have the well-known irony6 of Socrates, and I knew it and predicted that when it came to replying you would refuse and dissemble and do anything rather than answer any question that anyone asked you.”
That s because you are wise, Thrasymachus, and so you knew very well that if you asked a man how many are twelve, and in putting the question warned him : don t you be telling me, fellow, that twelve 589 e, 600 c-d, Crito 46 d, Laws 647 c, 931 c, Protag. 325 b-c, Phaedo 68 a, Thompson on Meno 91 e.
* Cf. Heracleit. fr. 22 Diels,and Ruskin, King's Treasuries “The physical type of wisdom, gold,” Psalms xix. 10.
• Cf. Symp. 216 e, and Gomperz, Greek Thinkers iii. p. 277.
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/xtjS’ ort Tpls rerrapa ^8’ on	8vo ^3’
OTt 'rerpaKis Tpia- a>s ovk aTro8€£opLal aov, eav roiavra <f>Xvapfjs' 8t}Xov, otp,ai, vol ~qv on ov8els anoKpwoLTO T(p OVTCO TTwOaVOpLeVCp. aAA* €L aoi ert7r€,/ ^Pa(7vPaXe> Trios Aeyctj; pfij drroKplvcopLaL cov TrpoeLTTes prfoev ; rroTepov, <3 ^au/xacnc, prf? €l tovtcov n rvyyavec ov, aAA’ enpov clttco n tov aXrjdovs; 7) Trios Aeyet?; n av avnp elrres rrpos Taura; Eccu, ecfnrj’ cos 8r/ dpcocov tovto ZKelvcp. 0u8cu ye kcoXvcl, r[v 8* eyco’ el 8’ ovv Kal p,Tj cotlv op,oiov, c^atveTai 8e Tip epcoTTjdevn tolovtov, TjTTOV n aVTOV OL€L a7TOKpLV€LO’0aL TO C^aLVOpLCVOV cavnp, eav re i)p.€Ls aTrayopevcopLev eav tc p.Tj; AXXo rt ovv, €(f)rj, Kac ov ovno Troiyoeis; <ov eyrb arrcLTTov, tovtcov tl aTTOKpcvet; 0vk av OavpLdoaipu,, tl i-LOL CK€lpap,€VCO OVTO) 8d^€l€V. Tl ovv, av eyio 8ec£co GTepav aTrotcpioLv rrapd Traaas tovtos mpt 8iKai,oavvT]s fleXnco Tovnov; tl a^LOLs Tradetv; Ti aXXo, r/v 8’ eyco, amp 7rpoarjK€L iraayetv Tip p,rj eldon; TrpoorjKei 8c ttov p,a0etv irapa tov cl8otos’ Kal eyco ovv tovto a^Lco TraOeiv. HSuj yo.p el, ec/yry aAAa rrpos Tip p.a9eiv Kat ottotloov apyvpiov. Qvkovv €7T€i8av (J.OL ^evTyrac^ ecnov. AAA’ €<7T(.V> Q rAa.UKOiv
0 In “American,” “nerve.” Socrates’ statement that the Tradftv “due him” is naOelv (gratis) affects Thrasymachus as the dicasts were affected by the proposal in the Apology that his punishment should be—to dine at the City Hall. The pun on the legal formula could be remotely rendered: “In addition to the recovery of your wits, you must pay a fine." Plato constantly harps on the taking 42
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is twice six or three times four or six times two or four times three, for I won’t accept any such drivel as that from you as an answer—it was obvious I fancy to you that no one could give an answer to a question framed in that fashion. Suppose he had said to you, ‘ Thrasymachus, what do you mean ? Am I not to give any of the prohibited answers, not even, do you mean to say, if the thing really is one of these, but must I say something different from the truth, or what do you mean ? ’ What would have been your answer to him ? ” “ Humph ! ” said he, “ how very like the two cases are ! ” “ There is nothing to prevent,” said I; “ yet even granted that they are not alike, yet if it appears to the person asked the question that they are alike, do you suppose that he will any the less answer what appears to him, whether we forbid him or whether we don t ? Is that, then,” said he, “ what you are going to do ? Are you going to give one of the forbidden answers ? “I shouldn’t be surprised,” I said, if on reflection that would be my view.’*
What then, he said, “if I show you another answer about justice differing from all these, a better one—what penalty do you think you deserve ? ”
Why, what else, said I, “ than that which it befits anyone who is ignorant to suffer ? It befits him, I presume, to learn from the one who does know.„ That then is what I propose that I should suffer.” “ I like your simplicity,” 0 said he ; “ but in addition to ‘ learning ’ you must pay a fine of money.” “ Well, I will when I have got it,” I said. “ It is there,” said Glaucon: “ if money is all that of pay by the Sophists, but Thrasymachus is trying to jest, too.
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dAA’ eveKa apyvplov, <3 Opacru/ia^e, Aeye1 irdurts' yap rjpees Sco/cparei etaoicroper. ITavv ye, oepae, E fj 8’ ds, eva 'teoKpdr'qs rd elcoOds deairpd^rae, avrds pev pr] aTTOKpevrjTae, dXXov 8’ anoKpevo-pevov Xap/davr) Xdyov Kal eXeyyrp IIa>s yap av, ec/)-qv eyed, co ^eXreare, rls arroKplvaero TTpedrov pev pr] eldeds pr]de c/idaKeov eldevae, erreera, ee re Kal oterac rrepl rovrcov, aTreeprjpevov avreb eer], direos pr]dev epee div rjyeerae, vtt* dvdpos ov <f>avXov; 338 aAAa. oe dr] paXXov eeKos Xeyecv ov ydp dr] e/>r]S eldevae Kal eyeev eeireev. pr] ovv dXXeos no lee, aXX epoe re yapl^ov dnoKpevopevos Kal pr] e/jQovrprrjs Kal rXavKeova rdvde dedd^ae Kal tovs dXXovs.
XII. ULlndvros de pov ravra d re VXavKCov Kae ol dXXoe edeovro avrov prj dXXeos rroeeev Kae o Qpaovpayos </>avepds pev rjv eireOvpebv eerreev, ev evdoKepr/aeeev, rjyovpevos	dnoKpccrev iray-
KaXr]v TrpoaeTToeeero 8e c^eXoveeKeev Trpos to epe eevae rdv drroKpevopevov. reXevredv de ^vveyedp^oe, B Kaireera Avrr] dr], eefrr], r] ^deoKpdrovs aoc^ea, avrov pev pr] eOeXeev deddcKeev, rrapd 8e raw aXXeov Trepeeovra pavOaveev Kal rovrcov prjde yapev arro-deddvai. "On pev, rjv 8’ eyed, pavddveo rrapd rcuv aXXeov, dXr]6rj eerres, ed Qpauvpaye1 ore de ov pe ef>r]s yd pev eKrlveev, ipevdee. eKrlveo ydp oar]v dvvapae- dvvapae de enaeveev pdvov- xprjpara ydp ovk eyeo’ d>s 8e rrpodvpeos rovro dpai, eav res poe doKrj ev Xeyeev, ev e’laee avreKa dr] pdXa, erreeddv C dnoKpevr]’ oepae ydp ae ev epeev. "Ajcove dr], y
a “Grudging.” Cf. Laches 200 b. b Cf. Cratyl. 391b.
« Socrates’ poverty {Apol. 38 a-b) was denied by some later writers who disliked to have him classed with the Cynics. 44
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stands in the way, Thrasymachus, go on with your speech. We will all contribute for Socrates.” “ Oh yes, of course,” said he, “ so that Socrates may contrive, as he always does, to evade answering himself but may cross-examine the other man and refute his replies.” “ Why, how,” I said, “ my dear fellow, could anybody answer if in the first place he did not know and did not even profess to know, and secondly even if he had some notion of the matter, he had been told by a man of weight that he mustn’t give any of his suppositions as an answer ? Nay, it is more reasonable that you should be the speaker. For you do affirm that you know and are able to tell. Don’t be obstinate, but do me the favour to reply and don’t be chary a of your wisdom, and instruct Glaucon here and the rest of us.”
XII. When I had spoken thus Glaucon and the others urged him not to be obstinate. It was quite plain that Thrasymachus was eager to speak in order that he might do himself credit, since he believed that he had a most excellent answer to our question. But he demurred and pretended to make a point of my being the respondent. Finally he gave way and then said, “ Here you have the wisdom of Socrates, to refuse himself to teach, but go about and learn from others and not even pay thanksb therefor.” “ That I learn from others,” I said, “ you said truly, Thrasymachus. But in saying that I do not pay thanks you are mistaken. I pay as much as I am able. And I am able only to bestow praise. For money I lack.c But that I praise right willingly those who appear to speak well you will well know forthwith as soon as you have given your answer. For I think that you will speak well.” “ Hearken
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8* oj. cfo/M yap eyd) etvaL to diKaiov ovk dXXo ti r) rd rov KpcLTToros gvpxfrepov. aAAa ti ovk VTiWVtV, WK	'px&\s>
TtpUiTOV, €(/>r]V} TL XcyCLS' VVV ydp OVTTU) ol8a. TO TOV KpCLTTOVOS </>T]S %VpL(/>epOV dlKOLOV etvaL. KOL tovto, a) &paavp,a%€, tl itot€ XeyeL$; ov yap trov to ye TOLovde et HovXvddp,a$ 7}p,d>v KpeLTTCov 6 TTayKpaTLacrTY)s Kal ovtu) ^vpL(/>epeL Ta ftoeLa Kpea D ttpos to cra>p,a, tovto to oltlov etvaL Kal r]p,LV tol$ tjttoctlv eKelvov gvp,t/>epov dpa Kal t>LKaLov. BSe-Avpos ydp et, tyt], a> Yd)KpaTe$, Kal TavTi) vito-XapfidveLs, av KaKovpyr/aaLs pLaXccrra top Xoyov. 0v8ap,a>s, a> apLOTe, 8’ eyd)' aAAa aat^eoTepov elite, tl XeyeLS. Err’ ovk oto0\ €</>?], otl to>v
troXeojv al p,ev TvpavvovvTaL, al de drpjuoKpaTovvTaL, al de dpLGTOKpa'tovvTaL; II cos ydp ov; Ovkovv
a For this dogmatic formulation of a definition cf. Theaetet. 151 e.
6 To idealists law is the perfection of reason, or vov Siavo/u-T), Laws 714a; “her seat is the bosom of God” (Hooker). To the political positivist there is no justice outside of positive law, and “law is the command of a political superior to a political inferior.” “ Whatsoever any state decrees and establishes is just for the state while it is in force,” Theaetet. 177 d. The formula “justice is the advantage of the superior ” means, as explained in Laws 114, that the ruling class legislates in its own interest, that is, to keep itself in power. This interpretation is here drawn out of Thrasymachus by Socrates’ affected misapprehensions (cf. further Pascal, Pensees iv. 4, “ la commodite du souverain.” Leibniz approves Thrasymachus’s definition: “ justum potentiori utile . . . nam Deus ceteris potentior I ”).
* The unwholesomeness of this diet for the ordinary man proves nothing for Plato’s alleged vegetarianism. The Athenians ate but little meat.
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and hear then,” said he. “ I affirm that the just is nothing else than a the advantage of the stronger b Well, why don’t you applaud ? Nay, you’ll do anything but that. “ Provided only I first understand your meaning,” said I; “ for I don’t yet apprehend it. 1 he advantage of the stronger is what you affirm the just to be. But what in the world do you mean bZ th^ L J Presume y°u don’f intend to affirm this, that if Polydamas the pancratiast is stronger than we are and the flesh of beeves c is advantageous for him, for his body, this viand is also for us who are weaker than he both advantageous and just.” “ You are a buffoon,d Socrates, and take my statement* in the most detrimental sense.” ” Not at all, mv dear fellow,” said I; " I only want you to make' yom meaning plainer.”/ " Don’t you know then,” said he, that some cities are governed by tyrants, in others democracy rules, in others aristocracy ? ” 0 “ Assuredly.” “ And is not this the thing that is
/ The Greek is stronger—a beastly cad. A common term of abuse in the orators. Cf. Anstoph. Frogs 465, Theophrast. Char. xvil (Jebb).	r
*	392 c’ B» 424 c, Meno 78 c, Euthydem. 295 c,
t°rV A 5lKai?s.	“ you take my meaning
y’ .J* or complaints of unfair argument cf. 340 d, Charm 166 c, Meno 80 a, Theaetet. 167 e, Gorg. 461 b-c, 482 e.
' This is the point. Thrasymachus is represented as challenging assent before explaining his meaning, and Socrates forces him to be more explicit by jocosely putting a perverse interpretation on his words. Similarly in Gora 451 e, 453 b, 489 d, 490 c, Laws 714 c. To the misunderstanding of such dramatic passages is due the impression of hasty readers that Plato is a sophist.	F
"These three forms of government are mentioned by Pindar, Pyth. n. 86, Aeschin. In Ctes. 6. See 445 d, Whib-ley, Greek Oligarchies, and Unity of Plato's Thought, p 62
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tovto KpaTCL ev eKaaTT] rroXet, to dpyov; ndvv ye, E I tOeTat Be ye tovs vdptovs eKaaTTj vj dp ppp irpos to avTp ^vpfiepov, BrjptoKpaTta ptev B^ptoKpaTtKovs, Tvpavvls Be Tvpavvucovs, /cal at dXXat ovtco' Oeptevat Be aTrefrpvav tovto BtKatov tol$ dpyoptevots etvat, to ac/jtai ^vptcf>epov, Kal top tovtov eK^atvovTa KoXdpovotv cos’ TrapavoptovvTa T€ Kal dBtKovvTa. tovt ovv eaTtv, a) fleXTtOTe, o Xeyco ev diraoats 339 Tats TToXeca tovtov etvat BtKatov, to tyjs KaOeurn-
Kvtas dpyrjs gvptcfyepov avTYj Be irov KpaTet, cucrre to) op0a>s Xoytd>optevcp Travrayov etvat to avTO BtKatov, to tov KpetTTOVos ^vptefrepov. Nvv, rpv 8’ eyd), eptaGov o Xeyets1 el Be dX^Ges 7] ptry. TTeipaaopcat, ptaOecv. to ^vpc^epov peer ovv, co Qpaavpaye, Kal av aTreKplva) BtKatov etvar KatTot e/Lotye drrpydpeves ottoos ptr] tovto diroKpivotfi-pv B TrpoaeoTt Be Btj avTodt to tov KpetTTOVOs. 1-iptt-
Kpd ye tocos, TTpoadrpcri. Qvttco BfjXov ovB' el p.eydXrp aAA’ oti ptev tovto OKerrTeov el aX-qdij Xeycts, BfjXov. erretB-q yap £vpt</)epov ye ti etvai
a Kparel with emphasis to suggest kpAtt^v. Cf. Menex.
238 d, Xen. Mem. i. 2. 43. Platonic dialectic proceeds by minute steps and linked synonyms. Cf. 333 a, 339 a. 342 c, 316 a, 353 e, 354 a-b, 369 c, 370 a-b, 379 b, 380-381, 394 b, 400 c, 402 d, 412 d, 433-434, 486, 585 c, Meno 77 B, Lysis 215 b, where L. & S. miss the point.
b On this view justice is simply rd ropavor (Xen. Mem. iv.
4. 19; cf. Corp. 504 d).
This is the doctrine of the “ Old
Oligarch.” |Xen.] Rep. A th. 2. Against this conception of class domination as political justice, Plato (Laws 713 if.) and Aristotle (Lol. iii. 7) protest. Cf. Arnold, Culture and Anarchy, 48
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strong and has the masterya in each—the ruling party ? ” “ Certainly.” “ And each form of government enacts the laws with a view to its own advantage, a democracy democratic laws and tyranny autocratic and the others likewise, and by so legislating they proclaim that the just for their subjects is that which is for their—the rulers’—advantage and the man who deviates 6 from this law they chastise as a lawbreaker and a wrongdoer. This, then, my good sir, is what I understand as the identical principle of justice that obtains in all states—the advantage of the established government. This I presume you will admit holds power and is strong, so that, if one reasons rightly, it works out that the just is the same thing everywhere/ the advantage of the stronger.” “ Now,” said I, “ I have learned your meaning, but whether it is true or not I have to try to learn. The advantageous, then, is also your reply, Thrasymachus, to the question, what is the just—though you forbade me to give that answer. But you add thereto that of the stronger.” “ A trifling additiond perhaps you think it,” he said. “ It is not yet clear e whether it is a big one either ; but that we must inquire whether what you say is true, is clear/ For since I too admit that the just chap. ii.: “ We only conceive of the State as something equivalent to the class in occupation of the executive government ” etc.
c Thrasymachus makes it plain that he, unlike Meno (71 e), Euthyphro (5 ff.), Laches (191 e), Hippias (Hipp. Maj. 286 ff.), and even Theaetetus (146 c-d) at first, understands the nature of a definition.
d Cf. Laches 182 c.
e F'or the teasing or challenging repetition cf. 394 b, 470 b-c. 487 e, 493 a, 500 b, 505 d, 514 b, 517 c, 523 a, 527 c, Lysis 203 b, Soph. O.T. 327.
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Kal cyd) dpoXoyd) rd 8lKatov, av 8e rrpoarlOrjs Kal avro (br]S eirat to tov Kpclrrovos, cyd) 8e ayvod), aKCTTTCOV oi]. ZjKOTTCL, ctpr].
XIII. Tout’ carat, r]V 8’ cyd). Kal pot clirc" ov Kal rrclOcaOaL pcvrot tols dpyovat 8tKatov (fas C ctvat; ’'Eycuyc. tlorcpov 8c dvapdprrjrot clatv ol apyovrcs cv rats rroXcatv CKaarats t) otot ti Kat dpaprciv; ndvTOJ? rrov, wf)!), otol rt Kal dpapretv. Ovkovv crrty^ctpovvrcs vdpovs rtOcvai. rov? pev dpdeos rtOcaai, rov? 8c rtvas ovk dp0a>$; Ocpat cycvyc. To 8e dp0a>s dpa to Ta gvptfrcpovra can rlOcaOat, cavrocs, to 8e pr] dp3<bs d^vpfiopa; rj ttljos Xcycts; Ovrcos. nA 8’ av 3d)vrat, Troirjrcov rois dpyopcvocs, Kal rovro care to 8lkolov; IId>y D yap ov; Ov povov dpa 8lKacdv can Kara rov aov Xdyov to tov Kpclrrovos £vptf)cpov 7TOLCLV, dXXa Kal Tovvavrlov rd pr] gvp^epov. Ti Xcyccs <rv; e<f>rj. *A av Xcycis, epotye 8ok<jo* aKorrebpev 8c fleXrLov. ov\ (bpoXdyrjraL tov? dpyovras roes dpyopevoLs TTpoaTarrovras ttolclv drra cvlotc 8ia-paprdvcLV tov cavrois flcXrlarov, a 8 av rrpoa-raTTCoaLv oi apyovres, Sixaiov clvac rots apyopcvocs
a For Plato’s so-called utilitarianism or eudaemonism see 457 b, Unity of Plato's Thought, pp. 21-22, Gomperz, ii. p. 262. He would have nearly accepted Bentham’s statement that while the proper end of government is the greatest happiness of the greatest number, the actual end of every government is the greatest happiness of the governors. Cf. Leslie Stephen, English Utilitarianism, i. p. 282, ii. p. 89.
b This profession of ignorance may have been a trait of the real Socrates, but in Plato it is a dramatic device for the evolution of the argument.
e The argument turns on the opposition between the real (i.e. ideal) and the mistakenly supposed interest of the rulers. See on 334 c.
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is something that is of advantage a—but you are for making an addition and affirm it to be th/ad vantage of the Stronger, while I don’t profess to know? we
XIHU“ re ‘neJnqUi,7- " InT"‘rc away,” he said.
,ff, ■> 1™lldoso> saidI- “ Tell me then; you that obedience to rulers is
just. I do. May I ask whether the rulers in of error0?"”	"7 i!!faUibl%C ” capable sometimes
err ” “ Th	*1^’ be said- they are liable to
then in their attempts at legislation thev
ZCtnoOI?”Ia^TIy nOt
tney not. So I suppose.” “ And bv riffhtlv we are to understand for their advantag? and bv wrongly to their disadvantage ? Do you mean that or not?” -That.” ” But® whatever “hTy enact ‘ “Of’ coX — "Th 7 their SUbjeC? and is j“Stice ? ” onlv tn dk k 4. • T?uen T your theory H is just not also thed nnhaVS hladVanta$e of the stronger but ‘‘Wh?£ tTT ’ What iS n0t t0 his ^vantage.”
Vhat s that you re saying ?« ” he replied. “ What ft moyreUelSn	1 think- Let us consider
t more closely. Have we not agreed that the rulers nw^7 orders to the ruled sometimes mistake their It is ius?^ fh’ ank-that Whatever the rulers enj°in It just for the subjects to perform ? Was not that
e m/' suPra 338 E and Theaetet. 177 D
H74 Thesu7nicLrtW fcS ?laydes'on AristoPh- Clouds i ne suspicion that he is being refuted makes Thrncvr machus rude again But cf. EuthydemT^ T ThraSy’ elnciXnc erkeIey» Divine Visual Language, 13: “The con-are yours as m“ch “ mme\ for you were ted to
hem by your own concessions.” See on 334n, Ale. Z 112-113. On a misunderstanding of this nassno-e nnd
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ttolcZv ; ravr ovx cvpoXdyrjTaL; Ot/xat eycoye, €<£1). E Otov tolvvv, rjv 8’ e’yco, Kal to d^vpcfjopa ttolcZv
ToZs apj/OVCTL T€ Kal KpCLTTOOL 8lKOLOV CLVOL U>pO-XoyfjaOaL vol, otov ol pev dpyovTes okovtcs KaKa aVTOLS TTpOOTaTTCOOL, TOLS 8e 8tf<atOV CLVOL <f>Y]S rtwra ttoicZv, a ckcZvol irpoaeTa^av' apa totc, d> aoc/idiTaTC Qpaavpaxe, ovk dvayKaZov ovp^alveLv aVTO OVTCVol 8lKOLOV CLVOL TTOLeZv TOVVai’TLOV 7} o av XeyeLs; to yap tov KpeLTTOVos dtpjpcfropov 8rprov 340 ttpocTTaTT&raL toZs ^ttool ttolcZv. Nat /xa At , ec/iY), co UcoKpaTCS, 6 HoXepapyos, aa^earara ye. ’Eap av y, avTcp p.apTvp'qarjs, o KAetro^coi' viroXaftcov. Kat tl, e^rp 8eZraL pdpTVpos; avTos yap Qpaavuaxos dpoXoyeZ tovs p.e.v apyovTas cvlotc eavTOLs KaKa irpooTaTTtLV, tols 8e apyo-pei’OLs (HIkolov etvat ravra rrotetp. To yap Ta KeXevopeva iroLeZv, co IIoAe/xapye, vtto tcov ap^ov-tcov 3lkolov ctrat cOcto Qpaavpaxos- Kai yap TO TOV KpCLTTOVOS, Cl) KAetTO^COP,, £vp,(j)€pOV 8lKOLOV E eii’at eOeTO. Tavra 8e dpcfroTCpa Oepevos copoXo-yrjoev av cvlotg. tovs KpecTTOVS Ta avToZs a^vpcf>opa KtXe.ve.LV tovs t^ttovs tc Kal apxopevovs ttolclv. ck 8e tovtojv to>v dpoXoyLajv ov8ev po.XXov to tov KpecTTOvos ^vpcf>epov 8li<aLov dv elrj Y] to pi] ^vpcfaepov. ’AAA’, ec/>T] 6 KAet7O<^ajp, to tov KpeLT-tovos £vpcf>epov eXeyev o rjyoZTO o KpcLTTOJV avrcp
a Socrates is himself a little rude.
6 Cf. Corgias 4-95 d.
e Cf. Laches 215 e, Phaedo 62 e.
d It is familiar Socratic doctrine that the only witness needed in argument is the admission of your opponent. Cf Gorg. 472 a-b.
e\a Ke\ev(>,i.ava -rroceiv is a term of praise for obedience to 52
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admitted ? ” “I think it was,” he replied. “ Then you will have to think,a I said, that to do what is disadvantageous to the rulers and the stronger has been admitted by you to be just in the case when the rulers unwittingly enjoin what is bad for themselves, while you affirm that it is just for the others to do what they enjoined. In that way does not this conclusion inevitably follow, my most sapient b Thrasy-machus, that it is just to do the very opposite c of what you say ? For it is in that case surely the disadvantage of the stronger or superior that the inferior are commanded to perform.” “ Yes, by Zeus, Socrates,” said Polemarchus, “ nothing could be more conclusive.” “ Of course,” said Cleitophon, breaking in, “ if you are his witness.” d “ What need is there of a witness? ” Polemarchus said. “ Thrasy-machus himself admits that the rulers sometimes enjoin what is evil for themselves and yet says that it is just for the subjects to do this.” “ That, Polemarchus, is because Thrasymachus laid it down that it is just to obey the orders e of the rulers.”
Yes, Cleitophon, but he also took the position that the advantage of the stronger is just. And after these two assumptions he again admitted that the stronger sometimes bid the inferior and their subjects do what is to the disadvantage of the rulers. And from these admissions the just would no more be the advantage of the stronger than the contrary.” “ O well,” said Cleitophon, “ by the advantage of the superior he meant what the superior supposed to be lawful authority, and of disdain for a people or state that takes orders from another. Cleitophon does not apprehend the argument and, thinking only of the last clause, reaffirms the delinition in the form “it is just to do what rulers bid.” Polemarchus retorts: “And (I was right,) for he (also). . .”
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fu/x^epetv tovto itoit]tgov eluai rep t^ttovl, Kal to diKaiov tovto gtlOgto. ’AAA’ oi>x ovtcos, r/ 8’ o$
C 6 XloXepxLpxos, dXc'yGTO. Ov8ev, rjv 8’ dyco, d> HoXdpapx^, Siat/jcpei, aAA’ gl vvv ovtco Aeyct Qpaovpaxos, ovtcos avTOV aTrodGxdipGQa.
XIV. Kat p,ot cure', d> &paavpiax€' tovto rjv o eftovXov XdyGiv to diKaiov, to tov KpGiTTOvos £vp-(f)€pov doKOVV Givai TCp KpGLTTOVL, GO.V TG gvp(/)Gp7] edv tg p,f); ovtco og (jxopGV Xeyeiv; "H/aora y , G($>rp aAAa KpGtTTCo pG olgi koXglv tov G^apaprd-vovto, otov d^apapravr]; "Eycoye, glitov, cppiqv og tovto XeyGiv, otg tov$ dpxovras dipioXoyGlS OVK D dvapapTTiTOVs Givai, aAAa ti /cat d^apapravGiv.
'LvKO^dvT'l'l? yap Gl, G(f)Y], CO TiCOKpOTGS, GV TOIS Xoyois’ GTTGi avTiKa larpdv koXgls ov tov d^apap-TOLVOVTa TTGpl TOV$ KapVOVTaS KOT* aVTO tovto o G%ap,apTavGi; rj XoyiOTiKov, o$ dv gv Xoyiopcp dpapTavT), totg otov dpapTavT), koto. TavTTjV Trjv djxapTtav; aAA’, otptat, Aeyof-tev toj p-qptaTt ovtcos, oti 6 laTpos G^ripapTG Kal d XoyiuTTjs G^r/papTG Kal d ypappaTioTTjS’ to 8’, oipai, gkootos tovtojv, E KaO' ooov tovt' gotlv o TTpooayopGvopGV avTOV, ovdGTTOTG dpapTavGi tboTG koto, tov aKpififj Xdyov, GTTGibr] Kal ai) aKptftoXoyGi, ovcSgIs tcvv drjptovpycdv
a Socrates always allows his interlocutors to amend their statements. Cf. (Jorg. 491 b, 499 b. Protag. 349 c, Xen. Mem. jv. 2. 18.
6 Thrasymachus rejects the aid of an interpretation which Socrates would apply' not only to the politician’s miscalculations but to his total misapprehension of his true ideal interests. He resorts to the subtlety that the ruler qua ruler is infallible, which Socrates meets by the fair retort that the ruler qua ruler, the artist qua artist has no “sinister” or selfish interest but cares only for the work. If we are to 54
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for his advantage. This was what the inferior had to do, and that this is the just was his position.” “ That isn’t what he said,” replied Polemarchus. “ Never mind Polemarchus,” said I, “but if that is Thrasymachus’s present meaning, let us take it from him a in that sense.
XIV. So tell me, Thrasymachus, was this what you intended to say, that the just is the advantage of the superior as it appears to the superior whether it really is or not ? Are we to sav this was vOUr meaning ? ” “ Not in the least,” he said ; b “ do'you suppose that I call one who is in error a superior when he errs ? ” “ I certainly did suppose that you meant that, I replied, “ when you agreed that rulers are not infallible but sometimes make mistakes.” “ That is because you argue like a pettifogger, Socrates. Why, to take the nearest example, do you call one " ho is mistaken about the sick a physician in respect of his mistake or one who goes wrong in a calculation a calculator when he goes wrong and in respect of this error ? Yet that is what we say literally—we say that the physician c erred and the calculator and the schoolmaster. But the truth, I take it, is, that each of these in so far as he is that which we entitle him never errs; so that, speaking precisely, since you are such a stickler for precision,d no crafts-substitute an abstraction or an ideal for the concrete man we must do so consistently. Cf. modern debates about the ‘ economic man.”
e For the idea cf. Rousseau’s i.: “ On me dira... que les fautes sont du medeein, mais que la medicine en elle-meme est infaillible. A la bonne heure: mais qu’elle vienne done sans le m6decin.” Lucian, De Parasito 54,parodies this reasoning.
Bor the invidious associations of dicpiiSoXoylci (1) in money dealings, (2) in argument, cf. Aristot. Met. 995 a 11, Cratyl. 415 A, Lysias vii. 12, Antiphon B 3, Demosth. xxiii. 148, Timon in Diog. Laert. ii. 19.
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dpapTavet. eTTtXecTrovcrqs yap errLerTYjprjs 6 apap-z	e	z	»•?»»/	5	z o
Tavcov apapravec, ev cp ovk coti o'qpaovpyos’ cocttc drjpcovpyds r] crowds r] dpycov ovdels apapTavei, tot€ orav apycvv rj, aAAa iras y’ av e’liroL, orc 6 larpos ^jyapTC k<xc 6 apycov rpiapTt. tocovtov ovv 8f] aoc Kal epe vrrdXafle vvv 8r) aTFOKplvecrtfai’ to 8e aKpcflco-TaTOv cKecvo rvyyavet OV, TOV 341 clpyovra, Ka0’ ocrov dpycov earl, pr] dpapTavecv, prj dpaprdvovra 8e to avTcp ^Xtcotov Tl3ea0at, TOVTO O€ TCp apyopevcp 7TOLT]TeOV' UKJTe, OTTCp eg dpyrjs eXeyov, 8iKacov Xeycv to tov KpecTTovos TTOieLV ervpc/tepov.
XV. Liev, rjv 8’ e’yco, co typaavpaye' 8okco aoi avKOcfiav-civ; Haru pev ovv, e</)ry Oi'ei yap pe e^ eTTtflovXfjs ev tols Xoyocs KaKovpyovvTa oe epeoOaL d>s rjpdprqv; Ev pev ovv ol8a, ec/nry Kal oi>3ei' ye ool rrXeov eoTat' ovTe yap av pe XdOocs B KaKovpycov, ovTe pr] Xa3d>v ^cdaaodaL Tty Xdycp SvvaLO. Ou8e y’ av emyeLptfo-aLpL, -qv 8’ eya>. co paKapte. aAA’ iva pr] avOis rjpiv tolovtov eyyevrjTai, 8i6ptaai, TTOTe'poJS Aeyeis tov apyovTa re Kai tov KpeiTTOva, tov ws tiros tiirtiv tj tov aKpifteL Xdycp, ov1 vvv 8r] eXeyes, ov to £vpc/>epov KpeLTTOVOS OVTOS dlKaiOV COTat TCp TJTTOVI TTOieLV. Top T<p aKpifleoTaTcp, e<f>r], Xdycp dpyovTa dvra. rrpos TavTa KaKovpyeL Kal ovKocfrdvTei, el ti C SvvaoaL’ ovdev oov naplepaL' aAA’ ov pr] olds r
1	'ov probable conjecture of Benedictus: mss. o.
a Cf. 365 o.
" i.e., the one who in vulgar parlance is so ; cf. priori, 340 d.
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man errs. For it is when his knowledge abandons him that he who goes wrong goes wrong—when he is not a craftsman. So that no craftsman, wise man, or ruler makes a mistake then when he is a ruler, though everybody would use the expression that the physician made a mistake and the ruler erred. It is in this loose way of speaking, then, that you must take the answer I gave you a little while ago. But the most precise statement is that other, that the ruler in so far forth as ruler does not err, and not erring he enacts what is best for himself, and this the subject must do, so that, even as I meant from the start, I say the just is to do what is for the advantage of the stronger.”
XV. “So then,Thrasymachus,”said I,“my manner of argument seems to you pettifogging ? ” “ It does,” he said. “ You think, do you, that it was with malice aforethought and trying to get the better of you unfairly that I asked that question ? ” “ I don’t think it, I know it,” he said, “ and you won’t make anything by it, for you won’t get the better of me by stealth and, failing stealth, you are not of the force® to beat me in debate.” “ Bless your soul,” said I, “ I wouldn’t even attempt such a thing. But that nothing of the sort may spring up between us again, define in which sense you take the ruler and stronger. Do you mean the so-called ruler b or that ruler in the precise sense of whom you were just now telling us, and for whose advantage as being the superior it will be just for the inferior to act ? ” “I mean the ruler in the very most precise sense of the word,” he said. “ Now bring on against this your cavils and your shyster’s tricks if you are able. I ask no quarter. But you’ll find yourself unable.”
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Oiei yap av p.e, clttov, ovtoj pLavrjvaL, u>are %vpeLv errLyeLpeLv XeovTa Kal avKO(/>avTeLV Qpaav-p,ayov; Nuv yovv, e</)T), erreyeLpqaas, ovBev d)v Kal ravra. ''Adrjv, y]v 8’ eyd), raw tolovtuw. aAA’ €t7T€ /zor d 7 co aKpifiei Xoycp larpos, ov apn eXeyes, rroTepov ypYjpLaTLaTTqs eaTiv t) tcov Kaptvov-tu)v OepaTrevT-qs; Kal Xeye rov ra> ovtl larpov ovra. Tcov KapLvovToov, €(/>t), OepaTrevTqs. Tt 8e KvBepvr)TT)$; 6 opOcos KvftepvY)TT)s vavToov dpyoov D earlv Tj vavTYjs; Naurcoy dpyaiv. Ov8ev, otp,ai> TOVTO VTToXoyLQTeOV , OTL irXcL €V TT) VT]L, Ou8’ 6CTTI kX^tcos vavTTjs’ ov yap Kara to nXeiv Kvflepvf)Tr)S KaXevraL, aAAa Kara ttjv Teyvrjv Kal tt)v tojv vavTcov dpyqv. ’AX^Ot}, €</>q. Ovkovv eKaarcp tovtojv eoTL tl £vpi</)epov; Ilavv ye. Ou /cat rj TeyvT], rjv S’ eyd), cttI tovto) tt€(/)VK€v, eirl tco to ^vpL</)epov eKaaTCp tyiyreLV re /cat eKTropl^eLV; ’Em tovto), ec/)T). ^Ap’ ovv Kal eKaaTT) to)V Teyvcov eaTL tl &vp,c/)€pov dXXo T) o tl ^adAtCTTa TeXeav E clvol; riws- tovto eparras; ''Slarrep, e(f>7]v eyd),
“ A rare but obvious proverb. Cf. Schol. ad loc. and Aristides, Orat. Plat. ii. p. 143.
b Kal ravra = idque, normally precedes (cf. 404 c, 419 e, etc.). But Thrasymachus is angry and the whole phrase is short. Commentators on Aristoph. Wasps 1184, Frogs 704, and Acharn. 168 allow this position. See my note in A.J.P. vol. xvi. p. 234. Others: “though you failed in that too.”
e Cf. infra 541 b, Euthyphro 11 e. Charm. 153 d.
d Plato, like Herodotus and most idiomatic and elliptical writers, is content if his antecedents can be fairly inferred from the context. Cf. 330 c touto, 373 c, 396 b, 598 c TfXvGiv, Protag. 327 c.
‘ Pater, Plato and Platonism, p. 242, fancifully cites this for “ art for art’s sake.” See Zeller, p. 605. Thrasymachus 58
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“Why, do you suppose,’’ I said, “ that I am so mad as to try to beard a lion a and try the pettifogger on Thrasymachus ? ” “ You did try it just now,” he said, “ paltry fellow though you be.” 6 “ Something too muchc of this sort of thing,” said I. “ But tell me, your physician in the precise sense of whom you were just now speaking, is he a moneymaker, an earner of fees, or a healer of the sick ? And remember to speak of the physician who is really such.” “ A healer of the sick,” he replied. “ And what of the pilot—the pilot rightly so called—is he a ruler of sailors or a sailor ? ” ‘‘A ruler of sailors.” “ We don’t, I fancy, have to take into account the fact that he actually sails in the ship, nor is he to be denominated a sailor. For it is not in respect of his sailing that he is called a pilot but in respect of his art and his ruling of the sailors.” “ True,” he said. “ Then for each of themd is there not a something that is for his advantage?” “ Quite so.” “And is it not also true,” said I, “ that the art naturally exists for this, to discover and provide for each his advantage ? ” “ Yes, for this.” “ Is there, then, for each of the arts any other advantage than to be as perfect as possible 6 ? ” “ What do you mean by does not understand what is meant by saying that the art ( = the artist qua artist) has no interest save the perfection of its (his) own function. Socrates explains that the body by its very nature needs art to remedy its defects (Herod, i. 32, Lysis 217 b). But the nature of art is fulfilled in its service, and it has no other ends to be accomplished by another art and so on ad infinitum. It is idle to cavil and emend the text, because of the shift from the statement (341 d) that art has no interest save its perfection, to the statement that it needs nothing except to be itself (342 a-b). The art and the artist qua artist are ideals whose being by hypothesis is their perfection.
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61 p,€ CpObO, €b e^apiceb OCOj.barb ebVOb CTCOLtaTl TTpocrSeiTat tivo?, ebTrobpb av oti rravrarraob pev ovv TTpooSecrab. 8ta ravra Kal p reyvp eonv p barpbicp vvv evpppevp, on ocopa eon Trovppov Kal ovk e^apieeb avrcp roiovrcp etvab. rovrcp ovv orrcos €K7TopiZ,T] rd jyvpcjyepovra, CTTi rovrcp irap-eoKevdoOp p reyyp- P opdd)S oob Sokco, ecftpv, 342 av cinebv ovrco Xeycov, p ov; Opdeds, ecf)p. Ti
8e Sp; avrp 7] carpbKp eon Trovppd, p aAAi? ns reyvp ° Tt TrpocrSetrai nvos dperps, edoirep def>0aXpol ctyecos Kal am dicops Kal 8ta ravra c’tt avrols Sec nvos Teyvp? Tps to gvpcfrepov ecs ravra1 OKei/iopevps Te Kal eKiropcovops2; apa Kab ev avrp rp reyvp evb rbs 'rrov'ppba, Kal Seb eKaarr] rex^p aAAi]? Tex^ps, pTbs avrfj rd ^vp^epov okc-i/jerab, Kal rfj oKOTrovpevp erepas av robavrps, Kal rovr ecrnv direpavrov; rj avrp avrfj ro £vp-B depov OKeiperab; p ovre avrps ovre a.XAps TTpoa-
Sn~ac €77i rpv avrqs irovppbav rd £vp.</>epov UKOTrebV’ ovre ydp irovppba ovre apapna ovbepaa otidepba rexvy rrapeonv, ovSe TTpoopKeb rex^p d\\(p rd £vu(bepov tpprebv p eKebvcp ov rex^p eurcv, avrp Se dfl'\aflps Kal aKepabds eorbv dpdp ovaa, eaxjTrep dv p eKaarp aKpbflps dXp pirep eorb; Kab oKoireb eKelvcp rep aicpbfleb Xoycp‘ ovreos p aAAco? eyet; Ovrcos, £<f>P> </>abverab. Ovk apa, pv, S^ C eyed, larpbKp barpuefj rd ^vpe^epov OKOireb aAAa oedparb. Nat, ee/>p. OvSe b-rrircKp birrTbKp aAA’ biTTTObS' ovSe dXXp rexvp ovSepla eavrfj, ovSe
1 A. M. Burnet improbably reads avra raura with FD.
1 The future (q) is better than the present (A1IS).
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that question ? ” ” Just as if,” I said, “ you should ask me whether it is enough for the body to be the body or whether it stands in need of something else, I would reply. ‘ By all means it stands in need. That is the reason why the art of medicine has now been invented, because the body is defective and such defect is unsatisfactory. To provide for tins, then, what is advantageous, that is the end for which the art was devised.’ Do you think that would be a correct answer, or not ? ” “ Correct,” he said. “ But how about this ? Is the medical art itself defective or faulty, or has any other art any need of some virtue, quality, or excellence—as the eyes of vision, the cars of hearing, and for tins reason is there need of some art over them that will consider and provide what is advantageous for these very ends—does there exist in the art itself some defect and does each art require another art to consider its advantage and is there need of still another for the considering art and so on ad infinitum, or will the art look out for its own advantage ? Or is it a fact that it needs neither itself nor another art to consider its advantage and provide against its deficiency ? For there is no defect or error at all that dwells in anv
•/
art. Nor does it befit an art to seek the advantage of anything else than that of its object. But the art itself is free from all harm and admixture of evil, and is right so long as each art is precisely and entirely that which it is. And consider the matter in that * precise ’ way of speaking. Is it so or not? ” “ It appears to be so,” he said. “ Then medicine,” said I, “ does not consider the advantage of medicine but of the body ? ” “ Yes.” “ Nor horsemanship of horsemanship but of horses, nor does any other art look out
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yap npoadebrab, aAA’ eKelvcp ov 7^ ear tv. 0atv€rai, €^> ovtcds’. ’AAAa a> Qpacrvp,aye, dpyovot ye at reyvab Kai Kparovabv eKetvov, ovirep elab reyyab. TiVveycoprjoev evravOa Kai pbdXa p,oyv$. Ovk dpa cTTLarrip/r) ye ovdepla to tov Kpelrrovos gvp^epov OKOTret ovS’ e7TiTaTT6i, aAAa to tov D yrrovds re Kal dpyop.evov vtto eavrfjs. Svv-(opoXdyrjae p.ev Kal ravra reXevratv, eireyetpeb Se Trepl avrd pbdyecrdab' errebdr^ Se d)p,oX6yryjev, "AAAo ti ovv, rjv S’ eyd>, oi>3e larpos ovdeis, Ka6^ dcrov larpos, to rep larptp ^vp,(f)epov aKOvec ov8 €77iTaTT€i, aAAa TO T(p KapbvovTL; dtpoXdyqrab yap d aKpbfrqs iarpos ocupdrcov etvab dpyayv aAA’ ov ypy par barres.	°^X (vpboXdyrjrab; Hvve^Tj.
Ovkovv Kal o KvflepvrjTTis o aKpcfirjs vavrdw etvai apycov aAA’ ov vavTTjs; 'ClpboXdyrira.b. Ovk apa d ye robovros Kv^epv'qr'rjs re Kal dpyajv to to) KvftepvrjTTi £vp.d>epov UKei/jeral re Kal irpocrra^eb, aAAa to r<p vavrT] re Kal dpyopLevcp. £Lvve(f>Y]oe pbdybs. Ovkovv, Tjv S’ eyd), a> Qpauvp,aye, ovS’ dXXos ovdels ev ovdepaa dpyfj, Ka#’ ooov dpyatv earl, rd avrey ^vpb^epov ctKoneb ovS eTTbrarreb, dXXa rd rep apyop,ev(p Kal <p av avrds dr/pbovpyfi, Kal jrpds eKelvo flXeirajv Kal rd eKetvcp ^v^epov Kal rrpeTTOV, Kal Xeyeb a Xeyeb Kat TTObeb a rrobeb ajravra.
343 XVI. ’Ett€iSt) ovv evravOa rjpbev rov Xdyov Kal
a The next step is the identification of (true) politics with the disinterested arts which also rule and are the stronger. Cf. Xen. Mem. iii. 9. 11. ye emphasizes the argumentative implication of dpxou<rt 1° which Thrasymachus assents reluctantly; and Socrates develops and repeats the thought 62
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for itself—for it has no need—but for that of which it is the art.” “ So it seems,” he replied. “ But surely/ Thrasymachus, the arts do hold rule and are stronger than that of which they are the arts.” He conceded this but it went very hard. “ Then no art considers or enjoins b the advantage of the stronger but every art that of the weaker which is ruled by it.” This too he was finally brought to admit though he tried to contest it. But when he had agreed—“ Can we deny, then,” said I, “ that neither does any physician in so far as he is a physician seek or enjoin the advantage of the physician but that of the patient ? For we have agreed that the physician, ‘ precisely ’ speaking, is a ruler and governor of bodies and not a money-maker. Did we agree on that ? ” He assented. “ And so the ‘ precise ’ pilot is a ruler of sailors, not a sailor ? ” That was admitted. “ Then that sort of a pilot and ruler will not consider and enjoin the advantage of the pilot but that of the sailor whose ruler he is.” He assented reluctantly. “ Then,” said I, “ Thrasymachus, neither does anyone in any office of rule in so far as he is a ruler consider and enjoin his own advantage but that of the one whom he rules and for whom he exercises his craft, and he keeps his eyes fixed on that and on what is advantageous and suitable to that in all that he says and does.”
XVI. When we had come to this point in the dis-
for half a page. Art is virtually science, as contrasted with empiric rule of thumb, and Thrasymachus’s infallible rulers are of course scientific. “ Ruler ” is added lest we forget the analogy between political rule and that of the arts. Cf. Newman, Introd. Aristot. Pol. 244, Laws 875 c.
6 It is not content with theoretic knowledge, but like other arts gives orders to achieve results. Cf. Politicus 260 a, c.
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7nxac KaTacfrave? pv, orc o tov (Ukolov Xdyo? cl$
TovvavTLov ncpiCLOTpKCi, 6 0paod/iayo? avrl TOV dnOKpLV€(j0aL, El7T€ [JLOL, G<t>p , CO TiCOKpaTC?, TLT0p <joi eoTtv; It 8e; pv 8’ eyed' ovk dnoKpcveoOaL Xppv pcaXXov p Tocavra epcoTav; "Otl tol <jc, €<f>p> KOpV^diVTa TTCpLOpa Kal OVK anOpLVTTZL StOpLCVOV,
09 -ye ai)Tp ouBg npoflaTa ov8e 7TOt/z€Pa ycyvcbcyKCL?.
Ort op tl p.aAi,(yTa; pv o eyco Utc olgl tov? B nOLpceva? p TOV? floVKoXoV? TO TCOV npoflaTCOV p TO
tcov fiocdv dyaOdv OKoneiv Kal vrayurGiv avTOV? Kal 0epa7T<EV€LV npO? dXXo TL fiXenOVTO? P TO TCOV deanoTcov dyaOdv Kal to avTcov Kal 8p Kat tov? er rat? noXeacv dpyovra?, 01 d>? dXpOa>? apyovoav,
dXXco? neo? pyeZ dcavoeZadaL npo? tov? apyo/ievov? p coonep av tl? npo? npoftaTa ^LaTcdeLp, Kal dXXo tl (JKoneLv avTov? 8ta vvkto? Kal ppdpa? p tovto C oOev avTol coc/)sXp(Joi’TaL. Kal ovtco ndppco et nepl
a Thrasymachus first vents his irritation by calling Socrates a snivelling innocent, and then, like Protagoras (J'rotac). 331), when pressed by Socrates’ dialectic makes a speech. He abandons the abstract (ideal) ruler, whom he assumed to be infallible and Socrates proved to be disinterested, for the actual ruler or shepherd of the people, who tends the flock only that he may shear it. All political experience and the career of successful tyrants, whom all men count happy, he thinks confirms this view, which is that of Callicles in the (jor:;ias. Justice' is another’s good which only the naive and “innocent” pursue. It is better to inflict than to suffer wrong. The main problem of the Republic is clearlj' indicated, but we are not yet ready to debate it seriously.
b Kopvpoi/Ta L. & S., also s.v. nbpvi^a. Lucian, Lexiphanes 18, treats the expression as an affectation, but elsewhere employs it. The philosophers used this and similar terms 64
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cussion and it was apparent to everybody that his formula of justice had suffered a reversal of form, Thrasymachus, instead of replying,0 said, “ Tell me, Socrates, have you got a nurse ? ” “ What do you mean?” said I. “Why didn’t you answer me instead of asking such a question ? ” “ Because,” he said, “ she lets her little ‘ snotty ’ run about drivelling b and doesn’t wipe your face clean, though you need it badly, if she can’t get you to knowc the difference between the shepherd and the sheep.” “ And what, pray, makes you think that ? ” said I. “ Because you think that the shepherds and the neat-herds are considering the good of the sheep and the cattle and fatten and tend them with anything else in view than the good of their masters and themselves ; and by the same token you seem to suppose that the rulers in our cities, I mean the real rulers,d differ at all in their thoughts of the governed from a man’s attitude towards his sheep6 or that they think of anything else night and day than the sources of their own profit. And you (1) of stupidity, (2) as a type of the minor ills of rhe flesh. Horace, Sat. i. 4. 8, ii. 2. 76, Epictet. i. 6. 30 dXX’ at ,ut'£ai pov peovji.
e Literally, “if you don’t know for her.” For the ethical dative cf. Shakes. Taming of the Shrew, i. ii. 8 “ Knock me here soundly.” Not to know the shepherd from the sheep seems to be proverbial. “ Shepherd of the people,” like “ survival of the fittest,” may be used to prove anything in ethics and politics. Cf. Newman, Introd. Aristot. Pol. p. 431, Xen. Mem. iii. 2. 1, Sueton. Vit. Tib. 32," and my note in Class. Phil. vol. i. p. 298.
d Thrasymachus’s real rulers are the bosses and tyrants. Socrates’ true rulers are the true kings of the Stoics and Ruskin, the true shepherds of Ruskin and Milton.
e Cf. Aristoph. Clouds 1203 7rp6/3ar’ dXXws, Herrick, “Kings ought to shear, not skin their sheep.”
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T€ tov Slkcuov Kal biKaioavvqs Kal abiKOV re Kai aStKias, (bcrTe ayvoecs, on r) pev biKaioavvY) Kal to 8t/caiov aXXoTpiov ayadbv to) bvn, tov KpeiTTOvbs tc Kal apyovTos £vpt}>epov, oiKeta 8e tov ttclOo-pevov tc Kal V7TT)p€TOVVTO$ fiXaflir], Tj 8e aStKia tovvovtIov, Kal ap^et ™v &S aXyOats €vr)0LKU)v tc Kal biKauvv, ot 8’ apxbpevoi ttolovcjl to eKetvov ^vp^epov KpeLTTOvos ovtos, Kal evbatpova eKecvov D TTOLOVOLV V7T7]p€TOVVT€$ aVTU) , COVTOVS 8e Ov8’
OTTOMJTLOVV. UKO7T€Lu0aC 8c, O) eVYjOeorTaTe 2,0)-Kpares, ovtojoI XPV> otl biKaios avrjp abtKov travTa^ov cXottov ^X€l’ irp&TOV pev ev tols 7rpb$ aXXrjXovs gvpftoXatoLS, ottov av 6 tolovtos tu> TOLOVTCp KOLVCOVTjOT), OvbapOV O,V evpois ev T7] StaAvaei tt}$ Koivwvlas rrXeov e^ovTa tov Sucatov tov o8lkov aAA* eXarrov e-nei/ra ev tol$ Trpbs ttjv ttoXlv, OTav tc Teves clcrfopal cbcriv, 6 pev bucacos otto Ttbv locov TtXeov eicr(/)epei,> 6 8’ eXaTTOV, OTav E tc Xrp/ieLs, b pev ov8ev, o 8e ttoXXo. Kepbaivei. Kal
yap OTav apxtfv TLva apxr} eKaTepos, T<p pev
a This (quite possible) sense rather than the ironical, “so far advanced,” better accords with dyvoels and with the direct brutality of Thrasymachus.
b dvrc like w$ drex^s, etc., marks the application (often ironical or emphatic) of an image or familiar proverbial or technical expression or etymology. Cf. 443 d, 442 a, 419 a, 432 a, Laches 187 b, Phileb. 64 e. Similarly ^rr/Tvvov of a proverb, Archil, fr. 35 (87). The origin of the usage appears in Aristoph. Birds 507 tovt’ &p' iKeiv’ rothros dXi/tfws, etc. Cf. Anth. Pal. v. 6. 3. With evrfhKwv, however, d>$ dX^t^wj does not verify the etymology but ironically emphasizes the contradiction between the etymology and the conventional meaning, “ simple,” which Thrasymachus thinks truly fits those to whom Socrates would apply the full etymological meaning “ of good character.” Cf. 348 c, 66
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are so far outa concerning the just and justice and the unjust and injustice that you don’t know that justice and the just are literally 6 the other fellow’s good c—the advantage of the stronger and the ruler, but a detriment that is all his own of the subject who obeys and serves ; while injustice is the contrary and rules those who are simple in every sense of the word and just, and they being thus ruled do what is for his advantage who is the stronger and make him happy by serving him, but themselves by no manner of means. And you must look at the matter, my simple-minded Socrates, in this way : that the just man always comes out at a disadvantage in his relation with the unjust. To begin with, in their business dealings in any joint undertaking of the two you will never find that the just man has the advantage over the unjust at the dissolution of the partnership but that he always has the worst of it. Then again, in their relations with the state, if there are direct taxes or contributions to be paid, the just man contributes more from an equal estate and the other less, and when there is a distribution the one gains much and the other nothing. And so when each holds office, apart from any other loss the just 400 e, Laws 679 c, Thucyd. iii. 83. Cf. in English the connexion of “silly” with selig, and in Italian, Leopardi’s bitter comment on dabbenaggine (Pensieri xxvi.).
e Justice not being primarily a self-regarding virtue, like prudence, is of course another’s good. Cf. Aristot. Eth. Nic. 1130 a 3; 1134 b 5. Thrasymachus ironically accepts the formula, adding the cynical or pessimistic comment, “but one’s own harm,” for which see 392 b, Eurip. Heracleid. 1-5, and Isocrates’ protest (viii. 32). Bion (Diog. Laert. iv. 7. 48) wittily defined beauty as “ the other fellow’s good ”; which recalls Woodrow Wilson’s favourite limerick, and the definition of business as “ 1’argent des autres.”
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Si/caicu vnapycL, Kal el /xijSe/xia aXXr] ^Tjpla, rd ye otKeia 8l’ dpeXeLav poydypoTepoJs e^eip, eK 8e tov 8r]pocdov pvfoev dx^eXeioOaL Sia to St/caiop eipai, Ttpos 8e tovtols dTreyOeadai tols re OLKeLOLS Kal TOLS yVOOpLpLOLS, OTOV pY)8eV edcXr] aVTOLS V7TY]peT€LV irapd to St/caiop* Tip 8e ddcKO) irdvTa tovtcov TavavTLa vnapyeL. Xeya) yap ovnep vvv 8y eXeyov, 344 top peydXa 8vvdpevov TrXeoveKTeLv. tovtov ovv aKorrei, eLirep flovXeL icplvecv, deep paXXov ^vpftptL I8ta avTcp dbiKov ecvai rj to bcKabov. TrdvTOOV Se pqsrra padqcreL, eav eirl tyjv TeXecoTaT^v dbcKcav eXOps, i] tov pev aOLK-qaavTa evdaip.oveoTaTov TTOLei, tovs 8e dScK^devTas Kal d^LKryyaL ovk dv eOeXovTas dOXLCoraTovs. eaTt Se tovto Tvpavvls, ri ov koto, apLKpdv TO.XXoTpLa Kal XdOpa Kal /3ia a^acpeiTai, /cai lepd Kal duca Kal iSia Kal d^poata, B aAAa ^uAA^S^p* cop eft eKaaTcy pepeL OTav tls d^LK-qaas prj Xddx], ^qpcovTal tc Kal dvetdri eyeL Ta peyLOTa’ Kal yap lepdavXot Kal dvdpaTTodtUTal Kal TOtycopdyoL Kal dTTOOTepTjTal Kal KXeiTTat ol koto, pdpr) dScKovvTes to>v tolovtcov kokovpyq-paTCOV KaXoVVTaL' €7T€lSaP 8e TLS TTpds TOLS TO)V ttoXltcov ypTjpacTL Kal avTOVs dvdpaTTodLodpevos 8ovXd)OY]TaL, ovtI tovtcov tu)v alaypcdv dvopaTOVV
a For the idea that the just ruler neglects his own business and gains no compensating “ graft ” c/. the story of Dei'oces in Herod, i. 97, Democ. fr. 253 Diels, Laches 180 b, Isoc. xii. 145, Aristot. Pol. v. 8. 15-20. For office as a means of helping friends and harming enemies cf. Meno 71 e, Lysias ix. 14, and the anecdote of Themistocles (Plutarch, Praecept. 68
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man must count on his own affairs0 falling into disorder through neglect, while because of his justice he makes no profit from the state, and thereto he will displease his friends and his acquaintances by his unwillingness to serve them unjustly. But to the unjust man all the opposite advantages accrue. I mean, of course, the one I was just speaking of, the man who has the ability to overreach on a large scale. Consider this type of man, then, if you wish to judge how much more profitable it is to him personally to be unjust than to be just. And the easiest way of all to understand tins matter will be to turn to the most consummate form of injustice which makes the man who has done the wrong most happy and those who are wronged and who would not themselves willingly do wrong most miserable. And this is tyranny, which both by stealth and by force takes awray what belongs to others, both sacred and profane, both private and public, not little by little but at one swoop.b I'or each several part of such wrongdoing the malefactor who fails to escape detection is fined and incurs the extreme of contumely ; for templerobbers, kidnappers, burglars, swindlers, and thieves are the appellations of those who commit these several forms of injustice. But when in addition to the property of the citizens men kidnap and enslave the citizens themselves, instead of these opprobrious reipub. c/er. 13) cited by Godwin {Political Justice) in the form: “God forbid that I should sit upon a bench of justice where my friends found no more favour than my enemies.” Democr. (fr. 266 Diels) adds that the just ruler on laying down his office is exposed to the revenge of w’rongdoers with whom he has dealt severely.
4 i he order of words dramatically expresses Thrasy-machus’s excitement and the sweeping success of the tyrant.
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euSai/xoves /cat /xaKaptot KtKAi/vTat, ov pdvov vtto C rd)v ttoXitcov aAAa Kat vtto tu)v aAAcov, oaot av
7TV0a)vrai aurov tt/v dXrjv dbiKiav rjbiKrjKOTa’ ov yap rd TTOtetv ra aStKa aAAa to TraCT^etp </>o/?ov/x€-vot ovetSt^ouatv ot o^etSt^ovTC? ttjv dbiKiav. ovtojs, a> ^ooKpares, Kal loxyporepov Kal eXevOepidyre-pov Kal beUTTOTLKCOTepOV dStKta StKatOOVVT}? CCTTtV iKavoj? yvyvopdvTj, Kal dnep e£ apyrjs eXeyov, to pev tov KpeiTrovos ^vp</)epov to btKatov Tvy^am ov, to 8* aStKov eavTip XvaireXovv tc Kal £vp.(/)epov.
D XVII. Taura eiTrdiv 6 Qpaovpaxos ev v<p airtevat, dorrep ftaXavevs rjpdjv KaravrArjaas koto. TO)V OJTCOV ddpoov Kal TroXvV TOV X6yOV. OV p,T)V eiaadv ye aurov oi rrapdvTes, aAA’ rjvayKaaav vrropeivai Te Kal TTapaoydv t(jjv elp'qp.evaw Xoyov’ \ <J \ »	< , t	/	»<>/	' T
Kat or] eycoye Kat avTOg rravv €O€op,T]v Te Kai eirrov baipiovie 0paau/za^€, oiov epflaXdtv Xdyov ev vqj €^€t? arrievai, rrplv StSafat iKavdjs y p,a0ecv >/	e/	»/	»/\ x	>/	m	\ tf y
eiT€ ovtcos eiTe aAAois CX€C» V vp^Kpov oiei em-g Xeipeiv Trpaypa biopi^eadai, aAA’ ov /Stov biayayyT/v, av biaydpevos eKauTOs 7]p,a>v AuatTeAeoTaT^v £<jot]v Ctpyi ^Eyui yap otpai, ec/rr) 6 Qpaavpaxos, tovtI aXXcos ex^iv; "EotKas-, rjv 8’ eyd), t]toi Tjpatv ye ovbev KT]beuBai, ovbe ti ^povTi^eiv eire
a The European estimate of Louis Napoleon before 1870 is a good illustration. Cf. Theopompus on Philip, Polybius viii. 11. Euripides’ Bellerophon (fr. 288) uses the happiness of the tyrant as an argument against the moral government of the world.
6 Aristot. Eth. Nic. 1130 b 15 uses the expression in a different sense.
e The main issue of the Republic. Cf. 360 n, 358 e and Gorg. 469 b.
d Cf. Theophrastus, Char. xv. 19 (Jebb), Tucker, Life in 70
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names they are pronounced happy and blessed a not only by their fellow-citizens but by all who hear the story of the man who has committed complete and entire injustice? For it is not the fear of doing c but of suffering wrong that calls forth the reproaches of those who revile injustice. Thus, Socrates, injustice on a sufficiently large scale is a stronger, freer, and more masterful thing than justice, and, as I said in the beginning, it is the advantage of the stronger that is the just, while the unjust is what profits a man’s self and is for his advantage.”
XVII. After this Thrasymachus was minded to depart when like a bathman d he had poured his speech in a sudden flood over our ears. But the company would not suffer him and were insistent that he should remain and render an account of what he had said. And I was particularly urgent and said, “ I am surprised at you, Thrasymachus ; after hurling® such a doctrine at us, can it be that you propose to depart without staying to teach us properly or learn yourself whether this thing is so or not ? Do you think it is a small matter f that you are attempting to determine and not the entire conduct of life that for each of us would make living most worth while ? ” “ Well, do I deny it ? o ” said Thrasymachus. “ You seem to,” said I, “ or else h to care nothing for us and so feel no Ancient Athens, p. 134. For the metaphor cf. 536 b, Lysis 204 d, Aristoph. Wasps 483. “Sudden,” lit. “all at once.”
* Cf. Eurip. Alcestis 680 oi> flaXwv outus airet.
f Socrates reminds us that a serious moral issue is involved in all this word-play. So 352 d, Gory. 492 c, 500 c, Laches 185 a. Cf. infra 377 b, 578 c, 608 b.
9 Plainly a protesting question, “Why, do I think otherwise?” Cf. supra 339 d.
A For the impossibility of J. and C.’s “or rather” see my note in A.J.P. vol. xiii. p. 234.
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yeipov etre fieXTcov fttcooopeOa dyvoovvTes o av c^yjs etSevat. aAA’, co yaOe, TrpoOvpov kol 7j/ztr
345 evoeL^aodat’ ovtol kcikcos aoc KetaeTac, o tl av Yjpas ToaovaSe ovtos evepyeTYjorjs. eyco yap 817 cot Adycu to y* epov, 6tl ov TreLdopaL ov8 ot/zat ddcKLav $LKaLoavvY]S KepdaXecoTepov etvaL, ov8 eav ea tls ovty/v Kal pr} bcaKcoXvrj TrpaTTeLV a ^ovXerac’ aAA’, di ’yadc, eaTCo pev ochkos, bvvaadco 8e a8t/<€ip yj tco Xavddvecv Yj tco dcapayeadaL, opcos epe ye ov Treed ec cos eoTL tyjs bcKacoavvYjs Kepda-
B Xecorepov. tout’ ovv Kal erepos cocos tls Yjpcov Trerrovdev, ov povos eyco. TreZaov ovv, co paKapce, cKavcos xjpds, otl ovk opOcos flovXevopeda cHkolo-ovvyjv adcKcas Trepl TrXelovos "noLOvpevoL. Kat ttcos, ec/nj, oe ireloco; el yap ols vvv 8y] eXeyov prj Tre-TTeLOaL, TL COL €TL 7TOL1JOCO; Yj €CS T7]V l/jVyYlV (/iepCOV evOco tov Xoyov; Md At’, Y]V 8 eyco, pYf ov ye’ aAAa TTpcoTov pev, d av ecirps, eppeve tovtols. y] eav peoaTLOrj, cf>avepcos peTaTcOeao Kal Yjpas pY]
C e^anaTa. vvv 8e opas, di Qpaovpaye, eTL yap to. epirpooOev emo Keep co ped a, otl tov cos aXi'jdC)s laTpov to npcoTov oQL^opevos tov cos aX'^Ocos ttol-
a Ktioerai of an investment perhaps. Cf. Plautus, lindens 939 “bonis quod bene fit, hand petit.”
b Isocrates viii. 3! and elsewhere seems to be copying Plato’s idea that injustice can never be profitable in the higher sense of the word. Cf. also the proof in the Hipparchus that all true is dyal)i>v.
c Plato neglect-; for the present the refinement that the unjust man does not do what he really wishes, since all desire the good. Cf. infra 438 a, 577 d, and Gorg. 467 b.
d Cf. 365 d.
e Thrasymachus has stated his doctrine. Like Dr. Johnson 72
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concern whether we are going to live worse or better lives in our ignorance of what you affirm that you know. Nay, my good fellow, do your best to make the matter clear to us also: it will be no bad investment0 for you—any benefit that you bestow on such a company as this. Tor I tell you for my part that I am not convinced, neither do I think that injustice is more profitable b than justice, not even if one gives it free scope and does not hinder it of its will.1' But, suppose, sir, a man to be unjust and to be able to act unjustly either because he is not detected or can maintain it by violence,d all the same he does not convince me that it is more profitable than justice. Now’ it may be that there is someone else among us who feels in this way and that I am not the only one. Persuade us, then, my dear fellow, convince ussatis-fa< lorily that we are ill advised in preferring justice to injustice.” “ And how am I to persuade vou ? ” e he said. “ If you are not convinced by what I just now was saying, what more can I do for you ? Shall I take the argument and ramy it into your head ? ” “ Heaven forbid ! ” I said, “ don’t do that. But in the first place when you have said a thing stand by it,3 or if you shift your ground change openly and don t try to deceive us. But, as it is, you see, 1 hrasymachus—let us return to the previous examples you see that while you began by taking the physician in the true sense of the word, you did not lie cannot supply brains to understand it. Cf. Goro. 489 c 499 a. 75 d.
z 1 he language is idiomatic, and the metaphor of a nurse feeding a baby, Aristoph. Eccl. 716, is rude. Cf. Shakespeare, “ He crams these words into my ears against the stomach of my sense.”
e Cf. Socrates'complaint of Callicles’ shifts, Gora. 499 b-c. but cf. supra 334 e, 310 b-c.
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/zeva ovKen cpov 8eiv varepov aKpiflcds c[)vXd$ai,t aAAa TTot^taivetv1 oiei avrov rd vpo^ara, Ka0i daov iroLptfv eanv, ov rrpds rd rcvv rrpofldrcov fteXnarov flXeirovra, aAA’ doairep dacrvpdva nva Kal peX-Xovra eanaaea0ai irpds rrjv evcoylav, rj av irpds D to dirodda0at, dtairep yprjpanarijv aAA’ ov ttol-peva. rfj de irocpevucrj ov drjirov dXXov rov peXet rj, eft cp reraKrac, dircvs rovrcp rd fleXnarov eKiropcet’ eirel rd ye avrrjs, doar* etvat fteXnarrj, iKavcos dr/irov eKireirdpcarai,, ecos y dv prjdev evbep rov irocpevcKrj ecvac ovreo be cpprjv eycoye vvv 8y dvayKaiov etvac r/pcv dpoXoye'iv, iraaav dpyrjv, Ka&* ocrov dpyrj, prj8evl dXXcp rd fleXnarov aKoiretadai, r) CKclvcp rep dpyopevcp re Kal 0epa-E irevopevcp, ev re iroXcrcKp Kal IdccorLKp dpyfj. av de rovs dpxovras ev rats irdXeab, rovs dXr)0d)s f /	if	if \ A /> if if J
apyovras, eKovras ot,ei ap^eev; Ma ZXt ovk, ecprj, aAA’ ev otda.
XVIII. Ti de; rjv S’ eyd>, d> Gpaavpa^e, Tas aAAas ap%as ovk evvoecs on ovbets eueXec apyeev ckcjov, aAAa pca0dv alrovacv, evs ovyl avrotaw co^eXecav eaopevTjv eK rov apyeev aAAa rots dpyo-346 pevocs; eirel roadvde ecire" ovyl eKaarr/v pevroc c/japev eKaarore rcov reyvcov rovrcp erepav elvat,
1 Troi/.iaiveii' (ir yp in marg. A2)] Tria.li'eii' (A) might seem to fit Sairup.oi'a better but does not accord so well with Kaff’ HiTou, etc. For the thought cf. Dio Chrys. Or. i. 48 R., who virtually quotes, adding u>s ^<pr) ns.
• The art = the ideal abstract artist. See on 342 a-c. Aristot. Eth. Nic. 1098 a 8 ff. says that the function of a harper and that of a good harper are generically the same. Cf. Orito 48 a.
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think fit afterwards to be consistent and maintain with precision the notion of the true shepherd, but you apparently think that he herds his sheep in his quality of shepherd, not with regard to what is best for the sheep, but as if he were a banqueter about to be feasted with regard to the good cheer or again with a view’ to the sale of them, as if he were a money-maker and not a shepherd. But the art of the shepherd a surely is concerned with nothing else than how to provide what is best for that over which it is set, since its own affairs, its own best estate, are surely sufficiently provided for so long as it in nowise fails of being the shepherd’s art. And in like manner I supposed that we just now were constrained to acknowledge that every form of rule 6 in so far as it is rule considers what is best for nothing else than that which is governed and cared for by it, alike in political and private rule. Why, do you think that the rulers and holders of office in our cities—the true rulers c—willingly hold office and rule ? ” “I don’t think,” he said, “ I know right well they do.”
XVIII. “ But what of other forms of rule, Thrasymachus ? Do you not perceive that no one chooses of his ow n will to hold the office of rule, but they demand pay, which implies that not to them will benefit accrue from their holding office but to those whom they rule ? For tell me this : we ordinarily say, do we not, that each of the arts is different from others
b Aristotle’s despotic rule over slaves would seem to be an exception (Newman, Introd. Aristot. Pol. p. 245). But that too should be for the good of the slave; infra 590 d.
e See on 343 b, Aristot. Eth. Nic. 1102 a 8. The new point that good rulers are reluctant to take office is discussed to 347 e, and recalled later, 520 d. See Newman, l.c. pp. 244-245, Dio Cass, xxxvi. 27. 1.
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GTGpCLV TT]V $VVOLp,LV €%€& } KCt(> Cl) /XdKCLpLE, ftT} napd 8o£av airoKplvov, iva ti Kat Trepalvoopiev. *AAAa tovtco,	pa. Ovkovv Kal co^eAeiav
eKdcrrr] tStav Tiva rjpiiv TrapeyeTai, aAA* * ov koivtjv, otov larpiKT) p,ev vyleiav, KvftepvTyriKr] Se ozoT^ptav ev rat nXeiv, Kal al aAAai ovtojs; IIaw ye. Ovkovv Kal paaOarrLKT] pucrOdv; avTY] yap avrfjs B 7] 8vvap,i$’ 7j tt]v larpLKTjv cri) Kal tt]v KvPepvTjTiKrjv ttjv avTTjV KaXeis; a) edvirep flovXr] aKptflais 8lOptt,€lV, O)CHT€p VTTedoV, Ov8e'v Tl JbldXXoV, eaV Tiff Kvflepvajv vyirjs ytyvqrai 81a, to ^v/z^epeiv avTo) TrAeiv ev rrj BaXaTTfl, eve Ka tovtov waAei? ptccXAov avTyv iarpiKr)v; Ov fajra, ecf)Y]. 0u8e y\ otpiai, tt]v puadcvTiKT^v, eav vyialvT) Tiff p,i(i3apva>v. Ov C 8rjra. Ti 8e; Trjv iarpiKY]v puadapv^riK'qv, eav uvpievos Tiff puadapvfj; Ovk, e(f>Y]. Ovkovv rrjv ye a)</>eXeiav eKacmrjs Ttjs Teyvrjs iStav a>/zoAoy?j-aapiev elvai; mEcttco, ‘'Hvriva apa cv^eAetav Koivrj aMfreXovvTai Travres ol &r]p,iovpyoi, drjXov oti KOivfj Tivl rep avrcp TTpocrypcvfievob aTT* eKelvov a)</>eXovvTai. ^Eoi/cev, €<£17. Oa/zev 8e ye to pciaOdv dpvvpievovs d)(/>eXeio9ai rov$ 8r]p,iovpyovs and tov TTpoGXprjcrOaL tt) piicrBajTiKfj Teyvp ytyve-atiai avTois. avve<J)T] p,oyi$. Ovk apa and rfjs
a Cf. Gorg. 495 a. But elsewhere Socrates admits that the “ argument ” may be discussed regardless of the belief of the respondent (349 a). Cf. Thompson on Meno 83 d, Campbell on Soph. 24:6 d.
b As each art has a specific function, so it renders a specific service and aims at a specific good. This idea and the examples of the physician and the pilot are commonplaces in Plato and Aristotle.
• Hence, as argued below, from this abstract point of view wage-earning, which is common to many arts, cannot 76
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because its power or function is different ? And, my dear fellow, in order that we may reach some result, don’t answer counter to your real belief.® ” “ Well, yes,” he said, “ that is what renders it different.” “ And does not each art also yield us benefit 6 that is peculiar to itself and not general,0 as for example medicine health, the pilot’s art safety at sea, and the other arts similarly ? ” “ Assuredly.” “ And does not the wage-earner’s art yield wage ? For that is its function. Would you identify medicine and the pilot’s art ? Or if you please to discriminate ‘ precisely ’ as you proposed, none the more if a pilot regains his health because a sea voyage is good for him, no whit the more, I say, for this reason do you call his art medicine, do you ? ” “ Of course not,” he said. “ Neither, I take it, do you call wageearning medicine if a man earning wages is in health.” “Surely not.” “ But what of this ? Do you call medicine wage-earning, if a man when giving treatment earns wages ? ” “ No,” he said. “ And did we not agree that the benefit derived from each art is peculiar to it ? ” “So be it,” he said. “Any common or general benefit that all craftsmen receive, then, they obviously derive from their common use of some further identical thing.” “ It seems so,” he said. “ And we say that the benefit of earning wages accrues to the craftsmen from their further exercise of the wage-earning art.” He assented reluctantly, be the specific service of any of them, but must pertain to the special art fj.ia0wTLK7). This refinement is justified by Thrasymachus’s original abstraction of the infallible craftsman as such. It has also this much moral truth, that the good workman, as Ruskin says, rarely thinks first of his pay, and that the knack of getting well paid does not always go with the ability to do the work well. See Aristotle on	Poh 3 (1253 b 14).
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D«	Z	» Z	<Z	t , f z\ z ,	t
avrov	eKaarcp avrr) r) axpeAeia ecrrw, rj
TOV (JLiCrOoV Xrjl^tS, dAA*, €L 8ei aKpcftcbs OKOTTeLuOaL, 7) pev larpLKTj vytecav ttolcc, r/ 8e ptcrOapvrjTLKr] pboddv, Kal rj pev oi.Ko8opi.Kr] oIkulv , Tj §€ purdap-vryrtKYj avrrj erropevr] pccrddv, Kal al dXXac Traaai ovrco’ to avrfjs eKaarr] epyov epydCerab Kal d)t/)eXet eKeivo, ecjr <p TeraKrac. edv 3e pr] pt,u3ds avri] ttpocrycyvYyrai, ecru o tl uicpeAecTcu o OTj/jLCOvp-yds arro rrjs Te^yrjs; Ov ([lalverac, ec/>r]. ?Ap’
E ovv ov3’ (XtfieXeL Tore, orav rrpoLKa epya^ryrai,; Otpai eyarye. Ovkovv, d> typaavpaye, tovto rfor) drjXov, dri ovSepla re^yr) ovde dpyr) rd avrrj cucfaeXipov TrapaoKevd^eb, aAA’, direp rraXac eXeyo-pev, rd rep dpyopevcp Kal rrapauKevd^ei Kal emrarreb, to €K€ivov ^vpc^epov TjTTOvos ovtos OKOTTOVUa, aAA’ ov rd rov Kpelrrovos. Sia drj ravra eycoye, <X <f>lXe Qpaavpaye, Kal dprb eXeyov prfoeva edeXebV tKovra dpyeLv Kal rd aXXorpca KaKa peraxebpl^ecjOai, dvopdovvra, aAAa pcaddv 347 airelv, drt 6 peXXcov KaXa>$ rrj re\vp rrpd^ebv ovSe-
TTore avrcp to fleXrcarov it parrel, ovS’ emra/rrei, Kara rrjv Teyvrjv cttctarrow, aAAa rep dp^opevcp' cov 8rj evtKa, d>s eoLKe, pcaOdv deiv virapyeLv rols peXXovubv edeXyaeiv apyeev, tj apyvpiov T) rip/qv, 7) tpjplav, €av prj apyrp
XIX.	lid)? tovto Xeyeis, d) ^dooKpares; ec^rj 6 I XavKcov. tous |xev yap 8vo |xca0ovs yiyvajcrKar rr]v 3e t,r]plav rjvrLva Xeyecs Kal d>$ ev pcoBov pepei. elprjKas, ov gvvrjKa. Tov rebv ^eXrlarajv apa
a KaKa — troubles, miseres, 517 d. For the thought cf. 343 e, 345 e, Xen. Mem. ii. 1. 8, Herod, i. 97.
b Cf. 345 e, Aristot. Eth. Nic, 1134 b 6.
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“ Then the benefit, the receiving of wages does not accrue to each from his own art. But if we are to consider it ‘ precisely ’ medicine produces health but the fee-earning art the pay, and architecture a house but the fee-earning art accompanying it the fee, and so with all the others, each performs its own task and benefits that over which it is set, but unless pay is added to it is there any benefit which the craftsman receives from the craft ? ” “Apparently not,’’ he said. “ Does he then bestow no benefit either when he works for nothing ? ’’ “ I’ll say he does.” “ Then, Thrasymachus, is not this immediately apparent, that no art or office provides what is beneficial for itself —but as we said long ago it provides and enjoins what is beneficial to its subject, considering the advantage of that, the weaker, and not the advantage of the stronger ? That was why, friend Thrasymachus, I was just now saying that no one of his own will chooses to hold rule and office and take other people’s troubles ° in hand to straighten them out, but everybody expects pay for that, because he who is to exercise the art rightly never does what is best for himself or enjoins it when he gives commands according to the art, but what is best for the subject. That is the reason, it seems, why pay b must be provided for those who are to consent to rule, either in the form of money or honour or a penalty if they refuse.”
XIX. “ What do you mean by that, Socrates ? ” said Glaucon. “ The two wages I recognize, but the penalty you speak of and described as a form of wage 1 don’t understand/ ” “ Then,” said I, “ you don’t c Plato habitually explains metaphors, abstractions, and complicated definitions in this dramatic fashion. Cf. 352 e, 377 a, 413 a, 429 c, 438 b, 510 b.
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B pbcrOdv, e<j>T]v, ov / eLK€(JTarot, orav
£w(.€l?, 8t* OV dpyOVCTbV oi €TTb~ edeXcoobv apyetv. rj ovk obuOa,
otl to (^bXoTbpov tc Kal cfrbXdpyvpov eivat ovei8o? XeycTai Te Kal ecrrbv; ’Eycoye, e(f>rp Ata ravra toIvvv, yv 3’ eyco, ovtc ypyjparoov eve Ka edeXovatv dpyebv oi dyaOol ovre Tbpfjs' ovTe yap (f>avepdos irpaTTopevob tt]s apyrjs eveKa pbcrddv pbaOcoTol ftovXovTab KeKXfjuOab, ovTe XdOpa avTol eK rfjs d.pyrjs XapftavovTes KXerrTab' oi)8’ av Tbprjs eveKa' C ov yap elai (/>bXoTbpob. 8ei 8rj avTObs dvdyKrjv rrpoaebvab Kal d,r)pbav, el peXXovoav edeXebv dpyebv ouev Kwovvevei to tKovra em, to apvecv lcvoll aAAa \5/	/	\	/	/")	xs
pr] avayKT]v irepbpevebv aba^pov vevopbovab. tyjs 8e d,7]pias peyb<JT7] to vtto TrovrjpoTepov apyeadac, eav pr] atrrds edeXr] ap^eiv’ rjv SelcravTes pob (faalvovTab dpyetv, oTav dp^uMJiv, oi emebKebs, Kal Tore ep^ovTab errl to ap^ebv, ov% dos drd aya06v Tb IdvTes ov8d dos €V7ra0r](rovTes ev avra), dXXy co? €tt’ dvayKalov Kal ovk e^ovres eavTcov fleXrbocrLv D eTTLTpeifjab ov8e dpolobs. enel KbvSvveveb, TroXbs
dv8pdov dyaddov el yevobTO, Trepbpdx^rov av elvab to pr] apxebv, dovTrep vvvl to dpyebv, Kal evravO'
° Cf. Aristot.PoZ.1318 b 36. Ina good democracy the better classes will be content, for they will not be ruled by worse men. Cf. Cicero, Ad Att. ii. 9 “male vehi malo alio guber-nante quam tarn ingratis vectoribus bene gubernare”; Democ. fr. 49 D.: “ It is hard to be ruled by a worse man; ” Spencer, Data of Ethics, § 77.
b The good and the necessary is a favourite Platonic antithesis, but the necessary is often the conditio sine qua non of the good. Cf. 358 c, 493 c, 540 b, Laws 628 c-D, 858 a. Aristotle took over the idea, Met. 1072 b 12.
r- This suggests an ideal state, but not more strongly than Meno 100 a, 89 b.
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understand the wages of the best men for the sake of which the finest spirits hold office and rule when they consent to do so. Don’t you know that to be covetous of honour and covetous of money is said to be and is a reproach ? ” “I do,” he said. “ Well, then,” said I, “ that is why the good are not willing to rule either for the sake of money or of honour. They do not wish to collect pay openly for their service of rule and be styled hirelings nor to take it by stealth from their office and be called thieves, nor yet for the sake of honour, for they are not covetous of honour. So there must be imposed some compulsion and penalty to constrain them to rule if they are to consent to hold office. That is perhaps why to seek office oneself and not await compulsion is thought disgraceful. But the chief penalty is to be governed by someone worse ° if a man will not himself hold office and rule. It is from fear of this, as it appears to me, that the better sort hold office when they do, and then they go to it not in the expectation of enjoyment nor as to a good thing,b but as to a necessary evil and because they are unable to turn it over to better men than themselves or to their like. For we may venture to say that, if there should be a city of good menc only, immunity from office-holding would be as eagerly contended for as office is now,d and there it
d The paradox suggests Spencer’s altruistic competition and Archibald Marshall’s Upsidonia. Cf. infra 521 a, 586 c, Isoc. vii. 24, xii. 145; Mill, On Representative Government, p. 56: “ The good despot . . . can hardly be imagined as consenting to undertake it unless as a refuge from intolerable evils; ’ ibid. p. 200: “ Until mankind in general are of opinion with Plato that the proper person to be entrusted with power is the person most unwilling to accept it.”
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av Kara(/>av€$ yeve'adai, on rep ovn dXrflbvds apya)V OV 7T€<I)VK€ TO aVTCp OVpjfrzpOV OKOTT€bo3ab, aAAa to T(p dpxopbevcp- cootc 7rd? av o ybyvuMTKCOV to di^eXcbaOab pbdXXov c'Aoito vtt' aXXov fj aXXov co^cAcop TTpay/xara e\etp. tovto p.ev ovv eyatye E ov8ap,rj avyyo>pco Opao’V/za^cp, co? to Sucatov can
TO TOV KpetTTOVOS £v/JL(f>€pOV. aAAa TOVTO ^l€V S')] /cat €boav3b$ oK€ifjdpb€3a" ttoXv Se p,ob 8okci p,€b£ov etvai, o vvv Xeyeb Qpaav/aaxos, tov tov , ddbKov [3lov (fadcrKcvv etvab KpebTTU) 7] tov tov St/catov. ov ovv TTOTcpov, tjv S eyco, co FAav/ccop, atpei /cat Trorepcos dXrjdeoTepcos 8oK€b oob Xeyeo3ab,* Top tov St/caiov eycoye, €</>?], AvaiTeAeorepop flcov 348 ecpat. ’'H/covaa?, rjv S’ eyco, ooa dpn„ ®paov~ peaxos aya3d ^vfjXOe tco tov a8iKOVj H/covcra, e^i], aAA’ ov TTclOopbab. BovAet ovv avTOV itcl-Ocopcev, av Bvvcopbcdd tttj e^evpeZv, co? ovk aXr)3rj XeyeL; Ila)? yap ov /?ovAop.at; y S o?. Ap p,€v Toivvv, v/v S’ eyco, aPTt/caTaTetpaPTe? Aeycop.ep avT(p Xoyov irapd Xdyov, daa av aya3a e^et to St/catop efpat, /cat av3b$ ovtos, /cat aXXov r)p.€LS, dpb3p,€LV dcr/arei, Taya3d Kal p^Tpeiv, ooa eKanpoL B e’p e/caTc^pa, Aeyop.ep, /cat 7]St] St/caoTCOP tipcop tcop
Sta/cpti'ovPTCop Se?]O’op.e0a- dv Se cooTrep apTt avop,o-Xoyovpbcvoi, npds dXX'qXovs aKOTTajp^ev, a/za avTOt
a eitravOis lays the matter on the table. Cf. 430 c. The suggestiveness of Thrasymachus’s definition is exhausted, and Socrates turns to the larger question and main theme of the Republic raised by the contention that the unjust life is happier and more profitable than the just.
b This is done in 358 d ff. It is the favourite Greek 82
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would be made plain that in very truth the true ruler does not naturally seek his own advantage but that of the ruled ; so that every man of understanding would rather choose to be benefited by another than to be bothered with benefiting him. This point then I by no means concede to Tlirasymachus, that justice is the advantage of the superior. But that we will reserve for another occasion.0 A far weightier matter seems to me Thrasymachus’s present statement, his assertion that the life of the unjust man is better than that of the just. Which now do you choose, Glaucon ? ” said I, “ and which seems to you to be the truer statement ? ” “ That the life of the just man is more profitable, I say,” he replied. “ Did you hear,” said I, “ all the goods that Thrasymachus just now enumerated for the life of the unjust man? ” ” I heard,” he said, “ but I am not convinced.” “ Do you wish us then to try to persuade him, supposing we can find a way, that what he says is not true ? ” “ Of course I wish it,” he said. “ If then we oppose b him in a set speech enumerating in turn the advantages of being just and he replies and we rejoin, we shall have to count up and measure the goods listed in the respective speeches and we shall forthwith be in need of judges to decide between us. But if, as in the preceding discussion, we come to terms with one another as to what we admit in the inquiry, we shall be ourselves both judges and method of balancing pros and cons in set speeches and antithetic enumerations. Cf. Herod, viii. 83, the SiaXt&is (Diels, Vorsokratiker ii. pp. 334-345), the choice of Heracles (Xen. Mem. ii. 1), and the set speeches in Euripides. With this method the short question and answer of the Socratic dialectic is often contrasted. Cf. Protag. 329 a, 334-335, Gorg. 461-462, also Gorg. 471 e, Cratyl. 437 d, Theaetet. 171 a.
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348
T€ StKaoral Kal prpropes eodpeda. IIavv pev ovv, €</>rp Hore poos ovv ooi, rjv 8’ eyd), dpeoKei; OvTCO$, et/>r].
XX.	’'I0L 8rj, pv 8* eyco, co Opaovpa%e, aird-Kpcvai rjpiv e£ apyrp' rrjv reXeav a8t/ctav reAeas ovcnjs SiKatocrJpTjs' XvaireXeorepav	etvat;
C TTavu pev ovv Kal (jrrpu, £</>r], Kal 8d a, eiprjKa. 0epe 817 to roidvde irepl avrdov Trots Xeyeis; rd pev ttov dperrjv avroiv KaXeis, to 8e Kaidav; Titos' yap ov; Ovkovv tyjv pev diKaioovvrjv aperr/v, ty)v 8e ddiKiav KaKtav; Et/co? y*, e(f>r], dj 77 8 tore, €7T€i3r] Kal Xeya) a8i/ctav pev XvoireXeiv, 8t/cato-ovvrjv 8’ ov. ’AAAa Tt pr/v; Tovvavriov, x] 8’ os. rH rrjv SiKaioavvrjv KaKiav; Ovk, aAAa rravv yevvaiav evqOeiav. Trjv dSiKiav apa KaKor/Oeiav D KaXeis; Ovk, aAA’ evflovXlav, €^07. TH /cat <j>povi-poi oot, d) Opaavpaye, Sokovocv etvat /cat dyadol ot dSiKoi; Ot ye reXecos, tyr/, otot Te a8t/cetv, tto-Aets Te /cat edvr] Svvdpevoi dvOpcorrcov ix/r* eav-rovs 'TTOieiodat' ov 8e otet pe ioa>$ tovs rd flaXdvria aTTorepvovras Xeyeiv. XvoireXei pev ovv, r] 8’ os, /cat Ta roiavra, edvrrep XavOavr]' eon 8e ovk d^ia E Xdyov, aAA’ a vvv 8tj eXeyov. Touto pevroi, €<f>r]V, ovk dyvoco o Tt ^ovXei Aeyetv aAAa To8e edavpaoa,
a Thrasymachus’s “ Umwertung aller Werte” reverses the normal application of the words, as Callicles does in Gorg. 491 e.
6 Thrasymachus recoils from the extreme position. Socrates’ inference from the etymology of evgOeia (cf. 343 c) is repudiated. Injustice is not turpitude (bad character) but —discretion. ee/3ovX<a in a higher sense is what Protagoras teaches (Protag. 318 e) and in the highest sense is the wisdom of Plato’s guardians (infra 428 b).
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THE REPUBLIC, BOOK I pleaders.” “ Quite so,” he said. “ Which method do you like best ? ” said I. “ This one,” he said.
XX. “ Come then,Thrasymachus,” I said, ‘‘go back to the beginning and answer us. You affirm that perfect and complete injustice is more profitable than justice that is complete.’ “ I affirm it,” he said, “ and have told you my reasons.” “ Tell me then how you would express yourself on this point about them. You call one of them, I presume, a virtue and the other a vice ? ” “ Of course.” “ Justice the virtue and injustice the vice ? ” “ It is likely,® you innocent, when I say that injustice pays and justice doesn’t pay.” “ But what then, pray ? ” “ The opposite,” he replied. “ What! justice vice ? ” “ No, but a most noble simplicityb or goodness of heart.” “ Then do you call injustice badness of heart ? ” “ No, but goodness of judgement.” “ Do you also, Thrasymachus, regard the unjust as intelligent and good ? ” ‘‘ Yes, if they are capable of complete injustice,” he said, “ and are able to subject to themselves cities and tribes of men. But you probably suppose that I mean those who take purses. There is profit to be sure even in that sort of thing,” he said, “ if it goes undetected. But such things are not worth taking into the account, but only what I just described.” “ I am not unaware of your meaning in that,” I said ; “ but this is what surprised me,c
c Socrates understands the theory, and the distinction between wholesale injustice and the petty profits that are not worth mentioning, but is startled by the paradox that injustice will then fall in the category of virtue and wisdom. Thrasymachus affirms the paradox and is brought to self-contradiction by a subtle argument (349-350 c) which may pass as a dramatic illustration of the game of question and answer. Cf. Introd. p. x.
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€t ev dpeTf[$ Kal crocf)ias TcOrjs piepei ty]v aStKiav, ty)v Be BiKaioovvTjv ev rots evavTiois. ’AAAa iravv ovtco TiOrpxi. Tovto, Tp> S’ eyco, t^By] crTepecoTepov, co eratpe, Kai ovkcti paBiov eyeiv 6 ti tis clttt). €t yap XvcriTeXeiv piev tt]v dBiKiav eTidecro, KaKiav /xevroi i] aicrypov avro oopioAoyeis etvac, coaTrep dXXoi Tives, eiyop,ev av n Xeyeiv Kara ra vopii^o-[leva XeyovTes' vvv Be BrjXos €i oti cf>^creis avro Kal KaXov Kal icryvpov eivai Kal raXXa avTcp rravra 349 7Tpo(r0T)creis, a r/pieis tw BiKalcp TTpoererlOepLev, eirei-Br] ye Kal ev dperfi avTO Kal crocpia eroXp,r]cra^ Oeivai. ’AX'qOecrTaTa,	pcavrevei. ’AAA’ ov
pievToi, rjv 8’ eya>, diroKvip-eov ye rep Xoycp eire£-eXOeiv crKO7Tovp,evov, ecos av ere wroXapfidvo) Xeyeiv direp Bcavoet. ep,ol yap Bokcls av, co Qpauvpcaye, drexy&s vvv ov oKcoTrreiv, aAAa rd BoKovvra Trepl r^s dXrjOecas Xeyeiv. TZ Be aoi, tovto Bia<f>epei, eiTe pioi Bokci citc prf, aAA’ ov tov Xoyov B eXeyyeis; OvBev, tjv 3’ eyco. aAAa roSe p,oi Tretpaj eTi 7rpo$ tovtols aTTOKpivaaQai' 6 BiKaios tov BiKaiov BoKei ti aoi av eOeXeiv TrXeov eyeiv;
a -qb-q marks the advance from the affirmation that injustice is profitable to the point of asserting that it is a virtue. This is a “stiffer proposition,” i.e. harder to refute, or possibly more stubborn.
6 e.g. Polus in Gorg. 474 ff., 482 d-e. Cf. Isoc. De Pace 31. Thrasymachus is too wary to separate the KaKbv and the aicrxpbi' and expose himself to a refutation based on conventional usage. Cf. Laws 627 d, Polit. 306 a, Laws 662 a.
e Cf. supra on 346 a.
d irepl rqs aX-qOeias suggests the dogmatic titles of sophistic and pre-Socratic books. Cf. Antiphon, p. 553 Diels, Campbell on Theaetet. 161c, and Aristot. Met. passim,.
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that you should range injustice under the head of virtue and wisdom, and justice in the opposite class.” “ Well, I do so class them,” he said. “ That,” said I, “ is a stiffer proposition,0 my friend, and if you are going as far as that it is hard to know what to answer. For if your position were that injustice is profitable yet you conceded it to be vicious and disgraceful as some other b disputants do, there would be a chance for an argument on conventional principles. But, as it is, you obviously are going to affirm that it is honourable and strong and you will attach to it all the other qualities that we were assigning to the just, since you don’t shrink from putting it in the category of virtue and wisdom.” “ You are a most veritable prophet,” he replied. “ Well,” said I, “ I mustn’t flinch from following out the logic of the inquiry, so long as I conceive you to be saying what you think.0 For now, Thrasymachus, I absolutely believe that you are not ‘ mocking ’ us but telling us your real opinions about the truth.* ” “ What difference does it make to you,” he said, “ whether I believe it or not ? Why don’t you test the argument ? ” “ No difference,” said I, “ but here is something I want you to tell me in addition to what you have said. Do you think the just man would want to overreach0 or exceed another just
e In pursuance of the analogy between the virtues and the arts the moral idea TrXeove^la (overreaching, getting more than your share; see on 359 c) is generalized to include doing more than or differently from. English can hardly reproduce this. Jowett’s Shakespearian quotation (Kina John iv. ii. 28),
When workmen strive to do better than well, They do confound their skill in covetousness, though apt, only illustrates the thought in part.
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Ov8a/z.co?, e<f>ry ov yap dv rjv dorec©?, dxrrrep vvv, i<at ewqfhqs. Tt 8e; rrjs BiKa/as irpd^ecos; 0v3e Trjs 3bKaba$, e(/>T]. Tov Se aStKou TTOTepov agbob dv rrXeoveKTebv Kat rjyobTO StKatov etvat, ?} ovk av •qyotro 3bKabov; ' Hyotr’ dv, rj 8’ os, Kat a^tot, aAA’ ovk dv SuvatTO. ’AAA* ov tovto, y]v 8 eyco, C epcoToo, aAA’ et tov pev 3bKalov pvq d^bob irXeov eyebv py)3e flovXerai 6 3bKabos, tov 3e aBiKov; ’AAA’ outcos, e^et. Tt Be 3rj 6 ddbKos; apa d^boi tov SiKatov TrXeoveKTeZv Kal tt/s BtKatas Trpa^ecos; fl cos ydp ovk; e^r/, Y€ navTOtv ttXsov e^etv a^tot. Ovkovv Kal dStKov av0pa>~ TTOV T€ Kal TTpd^CCOS 6 d3bi<O$ irXeov eKTxyyeb Kab dpbXX-qaeTai cos drrdvTCDv TrXebOTOV avros Xd/dp; uEi(jtc TavTa.
XXI. T£28e 3y] Xeycopev, e^f 6 BtKatos tov pev dpoiov ov 7tX€Ovckt€L, tov Be dvopocov, 6 Be aBt.KOS D tov tc op.ocov Kal tov avopoLov. ^Aptora, e^/o?, etpvjKas. ’'Eart Be' ye, efi-qv, (f>povi,p6s re Kat dyadds 6 adcKos, o Be Bt/catos ovBe'repa. Kat toot’, e<f>T), ev. Ovkovv, rjv 8’ eyco, Kab eobKe rco (fipovipcp Kat to) ayaSaj o dSticos, 6 8e BtKatos ovk eobKev; IId>s yap ov peXXeb, €(j)7], 6 tocovtos a>v Kat eobKevab tois Tobovrob?, 6 Be prj eobKevab; KaAcus. rotovTOS apa cotIv eKaTepos avrcov olcrirep eobKev. ’AAAa rt peXXeb; (tyrp Etev, co Opaav-
0 The assumption that a thing is what it is like is put as an inference from Thrasymachus’s ready admission that the unjust man is wise and good and is like the wise and good. Jevons says in “ Substitution of Similars ”: “Whatever is true of a thing is true of its like.” But practical logic requires the qualification “in respect of their likeness.” Socrates, 88
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man ? By no means, he said ; “ otherwise he would not be the delightful simpleton that he is.” “ And would he exceed or overreach or go beyond the just action ? ” “ Not that either,” he replied. “ But how would he treat the unjust man— would he deem it proper and just to outdo, overreach, or go beyond him or would he not ? ” “He would,” he said, “ but he wouldn’t be able to.” “ That is not my question,” I said, “ but whether it is not the fact that the just man does not claim or wish to outdo the just man but only the unjust?” “ That is the case,” he replied. “ How about the unjust then ? Does he claim to overreach and outdo the just man and the just action ? ” “ Of course,” he said, “ since he claims to overreach and get the better of everything.” “ Then the unjust man will overreach and outdo also both the unjust man and the unjust action, and all his endeavour will be to get the most in everything for himself.” “ That is so.”
XXI. “ Let us put it in this way,” I said ; “ the just man does not seek to take advantage of his like but of his unlike, but the unjust man of both.” “ Admirably put, he said. “ But the unjust man is intelligent and good and the just man neither.” “ That, too, is right,” he said. “ Is it not also true,” I said, “ that the unjust man is like the intelligent and good and the just man is not ? ” “ Of course,” he said, “ being such he will be like to such and the other not. “ Excellent. Then each is such® as that to which he is like.” ” What else do you suppose ? ” however, argues that since the just man is like the good craftsman in not overreaching, and the good craftsman is good, therefore the just man is good. The conclusion is sound, and the analogy may have a basis of psychological truth; but the argument is a verbal fallacy.
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/xa^e' plovolkov 8c nva Acyci?, erepov 8 c dpbovcrov' "Eyco/c. IloTepov (f>povipLov Kai TTOTepov dcfapova;
1 OV /1€V /JLOVGLKOV 0TJ7T0V (ppOVbpLOV^ TOV O€ afJLOV(7OV d</>pova. Ovkovv Kal direp (f>povLpLov, dyadov, a de acppova, kolkov; IMac. 1c oe baTpbKov; ov% ourcos*; Uvra)?. Ao/cec av ovv tls aoc, a> apcare, p,ovcnKos dvqp appLorropLevos Xvpav edeXeiv pLovca-kov dv8po$ ev rfj €7nrdcr€i Kal aveaeL tcov xopdddv -n-XeovcKTetv iq dkbovv irXeov eycLv; Ovk e/xocye. it de; apLovcrov; AvayKYj, e<pq. 11 de iarpi-
350 kos; ev rrj edcodp t) TrdaeL edeXetv av tl laTptKov TrXeoveKTCLV r] dvdpds 77 TrpdypLaTOS; Ov &qTa. M17 laTpLicov 8c; Nai. FI epi Ttdcr-qs 8e dpa &7TLCFTi]pLr)s re Kal ave7TLaT7]pLoavv7]s, et ri's- aoi 8o/<ei eTTLCFTYjpLCOV oGTLcrovv ttXclco av eOeXeiv alpeL-adaL r/ oaa dXXos eTTLaT^pLcov 7) TrpaTTeiv Y} Xeyecv, Kal ov Taura ra> opLOLCp eaVTU) els T-qv avT-qv Trpd^LV. ’AAA’ Lacoss &frq, avdyKY] tovto ye ovtoos eyeiv. Tiz 8e o dverrlottipLCOV; ou^i opLolcos pL^v e77LOTqpLovos TTXeoveKTqaeLev av, opLOLCOs 8e avem-crrqpLovos; ’Taa>S. '0 8e eTTLOT'qf.LCOv crowds; Op-pLL. ‘0 8e aocfids dyaOos; ^rjpLL. '0 apa dyados Te Kal crowds tov ptev opLolov ovk edeXr/oreL ttXcov-
a Cf. 608 e, Gorg. 463 e, Protag. 332 a, 358 d, Phaeclo 103 c, Soph. 226 b, Phileb. 34 e, Meno 75 d, 88 a, Ale. 1. 128 b, Cratyl. 385 b. The formula, which is merely used to obtain formal recognition of a term or idea required in the argument, readily lends itself to modern parody. Socrates seems to have gone far afield. Thrasymachus answers quite confidently, eyuye, but in Stjtfou there is a hint of bewilderment as to the object of it all.
b Familiar Socratic doctrine. Cf. Laches 194 d, Lysis 210 d, Gorg. 504 d.
c irXeovcKTeu' is here a virtual synonym of fy-eir. The 90
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he said. “ Very well, Thrasymachus, but do you recognize that one man is a musician ° and another unmusical ? ” “ I do.” “ Which is the intelligent and which the unintelligent ? ” “ The musician, I presume, is the intelligent and the unmusical the unintelligent.” “ And is he not good in the things in which he is intelligentb and bad in the things in which he is unintelligent ? ” “ Yes.” “ And the same of the physician ? ” “ The same.” “ Do you think then, my friend, that any musician in the tuning of a lyre would want to overreach c another musician in the tightening and relaxing of the strings or would claim and think fit to exceed or outdo him ? ” “ I do not.” “ But would he the unmusical man ? ” “ Of necessity,” he said. “ And how about the medical man ? In prescribing food and drink would he want to outdo the medical man or the medical procedure ? ” “ Surely not.” “ But he would the unmedical man? ” “ Yes.” “ Consider then with regard to alld forms of knowledge and ignorance whether you think that anyone who knows would choose to do or say other or more than what another who knows would do or say, and not rather exactly what his like would do in the same action.” “ Why, perhaps it must be so,” he said, “ in such cases.” “ But what of the ignorant man—of him who does not know ? Would he not overreach or outdo equally the knower and the ignorant ? ” “ It may be.” “ But the one who knows is wise ? ” “ I’ll say so.” “ And the wise is good ? ” “ I’ll say so.” “ Then he who is good and wise will not wish to overreach
two terms help the double meaning. Cf. Laws 691 a TrXeov-. €KT€W T&V 1'6/U.WV.
d Generalizing from the inductive instances.
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~	« c. \	>	z	X » z
CKTaV, TOV O€ OVOpOCOV T€ KOA, eVOVTCOV. EjOCKCV, e</>T]. 'O 8e ko.k6$ re Kal dpaOYjs tov Te opocov Kal tov evavTCOv. Oatverat. Ovkovv, d> Qpaav-paye, rjv 8* e’yco, 6 aSiKos Yjpev tov dvopolov re Kae opocov TrXeoveKTcl; t/ ovy ovtu>$ e'Aeyes; ’'Eycuye, C ecbrj. '0 8e ye St/cato? tov pev dpotov ov irXeov-e/crrjcrei, tov 8e dvopolov ; Nat. ’'Eot/cex, apa, rjv 8’ eyco, 6 pev 8cKaeo$ tco ao(f>(p Kal aya3<p, 6 8e d8iKO$ TO) koko) Kal dp.aOei. Kcvdwevee. *AAAa prjv dipoXoyovpev, to ye dpoios eKaTepos e'lrj, tocovtov Kal eKaTepov ecvai. 'QpoXoyovpev yap. '0 pev apa 8t/catoj Yjpcv dvairec^avTac d)V dyaOos Te Kal crowds, 6 8e aSt/co? dpaOr/s re /cat KaKos.
XXII. '0 8e Qpaavpayos tvpoXoyrjae pev irdvTa D TavTa, ov\ u)$ eydj vvv paduos Xeyco, aAA* eA/co-pevos Kal pdyes, peTa t8pd>TO$ OavpaoTOV daov, aTe Kal depovs ovtos' totc Kal ecdov eyu), Trpd-Tepov 8e OV7TU), Qpaavpayov epvdpuovTa. eTrecdr] 8e ovv 8t(vpoXoyr]adpe6a ty]v 8iKaLoavvr]v dpeTrjv etvae Kal aoc/ilav, Trjv 8e ddiKcav KaKiav Te Kal dpaOtav, Etev, rjv 8’ eyd), tovto pev rfpiv ovtod Kelcrdco, ecftapev 8e /cat coyvpdv etvai tt]V ddiKiav' Y) ov pepvr)crac> d> Qpaavpaye; ^depvxi-pai, ecfiYy aAA’ epoeye ov8e a vvv Xeyeis dpecrKei, E /cat eya) Trepl avTcov Xeyeiv. et o$v Xeyoipi, ev old’ on dTjprjyopeev dv pe </)ac7]S‘ rj ovv ea pe
0 Cf. 334 a.
ty. Protag. 333 b.
c Cf. the blush of the sophist in Euthydem. 297 a.
d The main paradox of Thrasymachus is refuted. It will be easy to transfer the other laudatory epithets io-xvp^t etc., from injustice back to justice. Thrasymachus at first refuses 92
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his like but his unlike and opposite.” “ It seems so,” he said. But the bad man and the ignoramus will overreach both like and unlike ? ” “ So it appears.” “ And does not our unjust man, Thrasymachus, overreach both unlike and like ? Did you not say that ? ”
1 did,” he replied. “ But the just man will not overreach his like but only his unlike ? ” “Yes.” “ I hen the just man is like the wise and good, and the unjust is like the bad and the ignoramus.” “ It seems likely.” “But furthermore we agreed that each is such as that to which he is like.” “ Yes, we did.” “Then the just man has turned outa on our hands to be good and wise and the unjust man bad and ignorant.”
XXII. Thrasymachus made all these admissions not as I now lightly narrate them, but with much baulking and reluctance b and prodigious sweating, it being summer, and it was then I beheld what I had never seen before—Thrasymachus blushing.0 But when we did reach our conclusion that justice is virtue and wisdom and injustice vice and ignorance, “ Good,” said I, “ let this be taken as established.d But we were also affirming that injustice is a strong and potent thing. Don’t you remember, Thrasymachus ? ”
I remember,” he said; “ but I don’t agree with what you are now saying either and I have an answer to it, but if I were to attempt to state it, I know very well that you would say that I was delivering a harangue/ Either then allow me to speak at such to share in the discussion but finally nods an ironical assent to everything that Socrates says. So Callicles in Gorg. 510 a.
' This is really a reminiscence of such passages as Theaetet. 162 d. Protag. 336 b, Gorg. 482 c, 494 d, 513 a ff., 519 d. The only justification for it in the preceding conversation is 348 a-b.
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CLTTeZv oaa fSovXopcaL, if, el ftovXec eparrav, epdw eycb 8e aot, d)U7Tep rats ypaucri tols tovs p.v6ovs XeyovuaLs, elev epa) Kal Karavevcrop-ac kol ava-vevcrop.aL. XA.Y]8ap,cos > rjv 8 eyaj, irapa ye * ty]V cravTOV 8o^av. T2ot€ croc, €</»), apeoKecv, CYreL-b-q-rrep ovk eas Xeyecv. koltol tl dXXo flovXec;
OuSev ped Ata, f;v 8* eyd), aXX ecirep tovto TTOLTj-aeLS, TToleL’ eyco 8e epcoTrjcra). ’Epcora 8t]. Tovto tolvvv epcoTO), drrep dpn, cva Kat e^rjs dLaoKei^co-351 peOa tov Xdyov, ottolov tl TvyxaveL ov Sikoloovvyj
Trpos d^LKLav. eXexOl) yap 7rov> an Kal Swano-Tepov Kal lax^poTepov clyj a^LKLa ^LKaLocrvvr/s’ vvv 8e y’, ec/)Y)V, eirrep crodda Te Kal apeTY) eon 8LKaLoovv'q, pa8la)s, OL/aaL, (^avqaeTaL ^ai, Lcrxvpo-Tepov ddLKLas, eireL8rpTep ecrnv ap,a0La T) a8tz<ia. ouSeis av €.tl tovto dyvor/aeLev, aXX ovtl ovtcos dirXa>$, d) QpacrvpLax€, eycoye emdvpxo, aAAa rfjSe tty) oKeipacrOaL' ttoXlv cf>aLYi$ av o8lkov ecvaL KaL
B aAAa? YrdXeLS eTTLX^Lpecv 8ovXova0aL a8LKa>$ kol KaTa8e8ovXd)o9aL, TroXXas 8e kol vcb eavT^j ^X€ll>f 8ovXcoaa/ae'vY)v; Ildjs yap ovk; ecftYy kol tovto ye Yj dpLOTYj pcaXLUTa YTOLYjcyeL kol TeXecoTaTa oucra d8LKOS. Xlav6dvco, e(f>Y]v} on ads ovtos tjv o Aoyos- aAAa To8e Trepl avTov gkottu)' TroTepov y; KpeLTTCOv yLyvopLevYj ttoXls TroXeaJS avev 8LKaLoavvYjs TY]V 8vvapLLV TavTYjv e^eL, r/ avdyKY] avTY] p,eTa
C dLKaLoovvYjs; Ei pLev, e</>Y], cos &v apTL eXeyes
" So Polus in Gorq. 461 d.
6 Of. Gorg. 527 a.
e Cf. 331 c, 386 b. Instead of the simple or absolute argument that justice, since it is wisdom and virtue, must be stronger, etc., than injustice, Socrates wishes to bring out the deeper thought that the unjust city or man is strong not 94
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length as I desire® or, if you prefer to ask questions, go on questioning and I, as we do for old wives b telling their tales, will say ‘ Very good ’ and will nod assent and dissent.” “No, no,” said I, “not counter to your own belief.” “Yes, to please you,” he said, “ since you don’t allow me freedom of speech. And yet what more do you want ? ” “ Nothing, indeed,” said I; but if this is what you propose to do, do it, and I will ask the questions.” “ Ask on, then.” “ This, then, is the question I ask, the same as before, so that our inquiry may proceed in sequence. What is the nature of injustice as compared with justice ? For the statement made, I believe, was that injustice is a more potent and stronger thing than justice. But now,” I said, “ if justice is wisdom and virtue, it will easily, I take it, be shown to be also a stronger thing than injustice, since injustice is ignorance—no one could now fail to recognize that—but what I want is not quite so simple c as that. I wish, Thrasymachus, to consider it in some such fashion as this. A city, you would say, may be unjust and try to enslave other cities unjustly, have them enslaved and hold many of them in subjection.” “ Certainly,” he said; “ and this is what the best state will chiefly do, the state whose injustice is most complete.” “ I understand,” I said, “ that this was your view'. But the point that I am considering is this: whether the city that thus shows itself superior to another will have this power without- justice or whether she must of necessity combine it with justice.” “ lf,d ” he replied, “ wiiat you were just now because but in spite of his injustice and by virtue of some saving residue of justice.
d Thrasymachus can foresee the implications of either theory.
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€^€i, p SiKaioavvYj aoc/da, per a 3iKaioavvY]$' ei 8’ d>s eycb cAeyov, ptTa a3iKia$. TIavv ayapai, rjv 8’ eyd), d) Qpaavpaye, on ovk emwvei? /xoi’ov /<at dvaveveis, aAAa Kat airoKpivei jraw KaXd)?. Zol yap, ef)y xaP^°^aL-	y
XXIII. Ev ye av ttoicov aAAa or) Kat robe poi X<lpiaai Kal Aeye' 8oi<eis dv T) ttoAiv 77 arparoTreoov T] X^iards 77 K’AeTTTas' d) aAAo ti edvos, oaa KOivrj cttl ti epycTai dbiKcos, rrpd^ai av ti 3vvaadai, ei D aStKotcv dAAijAovs; Ov 8777a, 77 8 09. It 8 et 7x77 a8t/<ot€v; ov /xaAAov; flaw ye. Sraaets' yap ttov, d) Qpaavpax^, ye aSiKta Kai piarj Kal piayas ev aAAT^Aot? jrape^et, 77 8e 3iKaioavvTj opovoiav Kal (f>iXlav rj yap; ILano, rj 8 09, tva aoi pl) 3iad)epa>pai. ’AAA ev ye av iroicvv, d) dpiare. To8e 8e poi Aeye- dpa et tovto epyov dbiKias, piaos epiroieiv ottov av evfj, ov Kai ev eXevOepois re Kal SovAots eyyiyvopevri piaeiv TToidjaei dXXrjXovs Kai aTaaia^eiv Kai a3vvavovs E eti’at Koivfj per' dXXrjXaw irparTeiv; IT aw ye .
Tt 8e; av ev 8voiv eyyevrjTai, ov Stoto’ovTat Kat piaijaovai Kal eyOpol eaovrai aAAvjAots tc^ Kat Tot? StKatotj; ’'Eo-orrat, tyrp ’Eav 8e 877, <3
0 For the thought cf. Spencer, Data of Ethics, § 144: “Joint aggressions upon men outside the society cannot prosper if there are many aggressions of man on man within the society;” Leslie Stephen, Science of Ethics, Chap. V 111. §31: “It (the loyalty of a thief to his gang) is rather a kind of spurious or class morality,” etc.; Carlyle: “Neither James Boswell’s good book, nor any other good thing . . . is or can be performed by any man in virtue of his badness, but always solely in spite thereof.” Proclus, In Rempub. 96
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saying holds good, that justice is wisdom, with justice ; if it is as I said, with injustice.” “ Admirable, Thrasymachus,” I said; “ you not only nod assent and dissent, but give excellent answers.” “ I am trying to please you,” he replied.
XXIII. “ Very kind of you. But please me in one thing more and tell me this : do you think that a city,a an army, or bandits, or thieves, or any other group that attempted any action in common, could accomplish anything if they wronged one another ? ” “ Certainly not,” said he. “ But if they didn’t, wouldn’t they be more likely to ? ” ” Assuredly.” “ For factions, Thrasymachus, are the outcome of injustice, and hatreds and internecine conflicts, but justice brings oneness of mind and love. Is it not so ? ” “ So be it,” he replied, “ not to differ from you.” “ That is good of you, my friend ; but tell me this : if it is the business of injustice to engender hatred wherever it is found, will it not, when it springs up either among freemen or slaves, cause them to hate and be at strife with one another, and make them incapable of effective action in common ? ” “ By all means.” “ Suppose, then, it springs up between two, will they not be at outs with and hate each other and be enemies both to one another and to the just?” “They will,” he said. “ And then will you tell me that if
Kroll i. 20 expands this idea. Dante (Convivio i. xii.) attributes to the Philosopher in the fifth of the ethics the saying that even robbers and plunderers love justice. Locke (Human Understanding i. 3) denies that this proves the principles of justice innate: “They practise them as rules of convenience within their own communities,” etc. Cf. further Isoc. xii. 226 on the Spartans, and Plato, Protag. 322 b, on the inconveniences of injustice in the state of nature, 'fjbtKovv dWgXovs.
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0av/zao-i€, ev eve e’yye'vr/Tai dSua'a, /i<ov p-q drroXGi TYiv avrfs bvvaptv, t) ov3ev qrrov efet; Mr/8ev TjTTOV GyGrCt), G(j>q. QvKOW rOtavdG TLVa <^>aiV€Tai eyovera rqv bvvapiv, ocav, cp av GyyGVTqrac, gvtg TToXgL Ttvl €CT€ yGVGL GITG OrparOTiGbcp €tT€ dXXip
35- drepovv, rrpojrov pGV dbvvarov avrd ttoiglv irparrGiv pdf avrov 8ta rd oraoad^GLv Kal btacf)GpG(r6ai, ert 3’ dyOpdv etvai, Gavrtp re Kal rep Gvavrtip iravrl /cat tco bcKaicp; °^X ovra>s; Haw yG. Kat gv gvI 8?j, otpai, evovaa ravra trdvra rrovqoGL, d~Gp ttg(/)VKgv Gpyd^aOaL' rrpojrov pev dbvvarov avrov TTpdrretv TTOLr/aGL araacd^ovra Kal ovy dpovoovvra avrov davrep, GrrGtra dyOpov Kal davrep Kal rots biKaLOLS’ p ydp; Nat. Aucaioi bd y
B glolv, O) (fdXG, Kal ot Ogol; "Eerrovoav, tyry Kat Ogols apa Gydpds Garat 6 dbtKos, a) QpaavpayG, d 8e bcicatos (fdXos- Evcoyov rov Xdyov, tyr], 6appa)V ov ydp cycoyG aot Gvavncuaopai, iva p-q roLodG anGyOatpat. ’'I0i 8?/, rjv 8’ Gyd), Kal rd XoLTrd pot rfps GarcdaGcos drroTrXripaiaov avro-KpivdpGvos cdorTGp Kal vvv. on pGV yap Kat
a The specific function must operate universally in bond or free, in many, two or one. The application to the individual reminds us of the main argument of the Republic. Cf. 369 a, 434 d, 441 c. For the argument many, few or two, one, cf. Laws 626 c.
b I’lato paradoxically treats the state as one organism and the individual as many warring members (cf. Introd, p. xxxv). Hence, justice in one, and being a friend to oneself are more than metaphors for him. Cf. 621 c, 416 c, 428 d, Laws 626 e, 693 b, Epist. vii. 332 i>, Antiphon 556. 45 Diels b/xovoei irpbs eavTuv. Aristotle, Eth. Ric. v. 11, incpiires whether a man can wrong himself, and Chrysippus (Plutarch, Stoic. Repay, xvi.) pronounces the expression absurd.
c This is the conventional climax of the plea for any 98
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injustice arises in one®it will lose its force and function or will it none the less keep it ? ” “ Have it that it keeps it,” he said. “ And is it not apparent that its force is such that wherever it is found in city, family, camp, or in anything else, it first renders the thing incapable of co-operation with itself owing to faction and difference, and secondly an enemy to itselfb and to its opposite in every case, the just? Isn’t that so?” “ By all means.” “Then in the individual too, I presume, its presence will operate all these effects which it is its nature to produce. It will in the first place make him incapable of accomplishing anything because of inner faction and lack of self-agreement, and then an enemy to himself and to the just. Is it not so ? ” “ Yes.” “ But, my friend, the gods tooc are just.” “ Have it that they are,” he said. “ So to the gods also, it seems, the unjust man will be hateful, but the just man dear.” “ Revel in your discourse,” he said, “ without fear, for I shall not oppose you, so as not to offend your partisans here.” “ Fill up the measure of my feast/ then, and complete it for me,” I said, “ by continuing to answer as you have been doing. Now that
moral ideal. So Aristotle, Eth. Nic. 1179 a24, proves that the <ro0os being likest God is OeotpiXccrraros. Cf. Democ. fr. 217 D. iiowot OeotptXGs oaois exOpov to doiKeiv; infra 382 e, 612 e, Phileb. 39 e, Laws 716 d. The “ enlightened ” Thrasymachus is disgusted at this dragging in of the gods. Cf. Theaetet. 162 d Oeovs re eis rb /u.tffov dyovres. Fie is reported as saying (Diels p. 544. 40) that the gods regard not human affairs, else they would not have overlooked the greatest of goods, justice, which men plainly do not use.
d eo-ndfffws keeps up the image of the feast of reason. Cf. 354 a-b, Lysis 211 c, Gory. 522 a, Phaedr. 227 b, and Tim. 17 a, from which perhaps it became a commonplace in Dante and the Middle Ages.
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ao(f)(x)T€poi Kal dpLelvovs Kal 8vvard)TepoL irpaTTeLv oi, 8lKaLOL (faalvovTaL, ol Se a'BtKoi ouBev TTparreLV c per dAAiJAcov olol re, aAAa 8f] Kat ov$ cfiapev eppcvpLevcos TrcoTTore ti jaer’ aAAijAcov kolvyj irpa^ai olSIkovs ovtos, tovto ov iravTaTraoLV dXrjdes XeyopLev ov yap dv arret^ovTO aAA^Acop Koputifj ovtcs aBiKot, aAAa 8rjXov otl evfjv tl$ avrots Bt-Kacoavv-q, rj aurovs erroleL pLTjTOL Kal dXXr/Xovs ye Kal ecf)' ovs peuav dpca aStKecp, 8t’ r/v eirpagav a €77pa%av, a)ppLY]aav Be errl rd a8tKa o8lklo rjpLL/JLOxOripOL OVTSS, €7Tcl OL ye TTapLTTOVYjpOL Kac D reXecvs o8lkol reXeajs elal Kal TTparreLv d'SvvaroL-ravra /xev ovv otl ovtcos P'O.vOdvco, aAA ovy cos av to TpdiTOV eTL0eao. el Be Kat dpceLvov ^OJCTLV OL 8lkolol tcov d8cKoov Kal ev8aip,ove'crT€poi elaiv, orrep to vaTepov irpovdepLcOa GKei/jaaOaL, /	' I f	\	f	\	t!	/
aKenTeov. (paLvovTaL p,ev ovv kol vvv, cds ye [jlol 8oKel, et; cop elp^Kapcev' o/jlcos 3’ ert fteXTLOv uKeTTTeov. ov yap rrepl tov eTTLTVxdvTOs d Xdyos, aAAa Trepl tov ovtlvo Tpdnov ypr] £rjv. ^KoneL 8rj, e</>7]. TjKOtto), rjv 8’ eyco- Kal pLOL Xeye' 8ok€L tl E aot etvat lttttov epyov; “EjaoLye. ’A-p' ovv tovto
a For the idea cf. the argument in Protag. 327 c-d, that Socrates would yearn for the wickedness of Athens if he found himself among wild men who knew no justice at all.
b The main ethical question of the Republic, suggested in 347 e, now recurs.
c Similarly 578 c. What has been said implies that injustice is the corruption and disease of the soul (see on 445 a-b). But Socrates wishes to make further use of the argument from epyov or specific function.
li Cf. on 341 i), supra, pp. 7 1 f.	.
e See on 335 d, and Aristot. Eth. Nic. i. 7. 14. Ihe virtue or excellence of a thing is the right performance of 100
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the just appear to be wiser and better and more capable of action and the unjust incapable of any common action, and that if we ever say that any men who are unjust have vigorously combined to put something over, our statement is not altogether true, for they would not have kept their hands from one another if they had been thoroughly unjust, but it is obvious that there was in them some justice which prevented them from wronging at the same time one another too as well as those whom they attacked ; and by dint of this they accomplished whatever they did and set out to do injustice only half corrupted a by injustice, since utter rascals completely unjust are completely incapable of effective action all this I understand to be the truth, and not what you originally laid down. But whether it is also true b that the just have a better life than the unjust and are happier, which is the question we afterwards proposed for examination, is what we now have to consider. It appears even now that they are, I think, from what has already been said. But all the same we must examine it more carefully.® For it is no ordinary d matter that we are discussing, but the right conduct of life.” “ Proceed with your inquiry,” he said. “ I proceed,” said I. “ Tell me then would you say that a horse has a specific work6 or function ?	“ I would.” “ Would you be willing
its specific function. See Schmidt, Ethik der Griechen, i. p. 301, Newman, Introd. Aristot. Pol. p. 48. The following argument is in a sense a fallacy, since it relies on the double meaning of life, physical and moral (cf. 4>4>5 b and Cratyl. 399 d) and on the ambiguity of eu irpaTreiv, “ fare well” and do well.” The Aristotelian commentator, Alexander, animadverts on the fallacy. For Ipyov cf. further Epictet. Dis. l 4. 11, Max. Tyr. Dis. ii. 4, Musonius, apud Stob. 117. 8, Thompson on Meno 90 e, Plato, Laws 896 d, Phaedr. 246 b.
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dv OeLTjs Kal lttttov Kal aAAou otovovv epyov, o dv vj povcp eKetvcp TToefj Tt? ?} aptcr7a; Ou pav-Odvco, ec/jr/. ’AAA* <SSe* cod1 otco dv dXXcp ibots rj d(f)9aXpoT$; Ou drjra. Tt 8e; aKovaais aAAa> 7] (ocdv ; Ou8ap.ais. Ovkovv 8t/cata>s dv tovto tovtcov </>atp,€P epya etvai; llavu ye. Tt
353 payatpa dv dpireXov /cAij/xa a7TOT€/xoi? /cat o/xtA^ /cat aAAots ttoXXols; n<us yap ov; ’AAA’ ouSevt y* dv, otpaL, ovtco /caAtus, cos bpejravcp Tip €7Tt 70uro epyaoOevTL. ’AAtj^t}. ’Ap ovv ov tovto tovtov epyov Or/uopev; Oiyjopev pev ovv.
XXIV. Nw bry otpaL, dpeivov dv fidOois o dpri Y)pd)TU)v TTwOavop^vos, et ov tovto CKaaTOV elr) epyov, o dv T) piovov Tt rj /caAAtara to>v aAAtou aTTcpya^Tat. ’AAA , €<^17, p,av0avcv T€ /cat ^P'01, B So/C€t tovto GKaoTOV TTpaypaTOS epyov elvat.
Etcv, r/v 3’ eyco- ovkovv Kal dpi-Ti) Sokci aot etvat €/caoT<p, ipTrep Kal epyov tl TTpooTeTaKTai; L<vp,ev be etrl to. auTa TraAtv. ocfiOaXpMV, <f>ap,evt cotlv epyov; "Eotiv. TAp’ ovv Kal aperf bi/idaXpxbv eaTLv; Kat dpcTij. Tt 8e; ivtojv jjv tl epyov; Nat. Ovkovv Kal dpeTr); Kat dpeTrj. Tt 3e TravTivv irepL tcov aXXcov; vv^ ovtco, Ovtco. UEX€	opcpcaTa to avTtbv epyov
C /caAa/s aTTepydaaLVTO pr; eyovTa tx]v avTU)V OLKelav dpeTrjV, aAA’ avrt Trjs dpeTf)S KaKiav; Kat ttcos dv; ec/jr]- TV^XoTryra yap locos Xeyeis o.vtI Trjs bifieios. *171719, fy 8’ eyco, ai)Tcov y aperf- ov yap irco
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to define the work of a horse or of anything else to be that which one can do only with it or best with it ? ” “ I don’t understand,” he replied. “ Well, take it this way : is there anything else with which you can see except the eyes ? ” “ Certainly not.”
Again, could you hear with anything but ears ? ” By no means.” “ Would you not rightly say that these are the functions of these (organs) ? ” “ By all means.” “ Once more, you could use a dirk to trim vine branches and a knife and many other instruments.” “ Certainly.” “ But nothing so well, I take it, as a pruning-knife fashioned for this purpose.” “ That is true.” “ Must we not then assume this to be the work or function of that ? ” “ We must.”
XXIV. “ You will now, then, I fancy, better apprehend the meaning of my question when I asked whether that is not the work of a thing which it only or it better than anything else can perform.” “Well,” he said,
I do understand, and agree that the work of anything is that.” “ Very good,” said 1. “ Do you not also think that there is a specific virtue or excellence of everything for which a specific work or function is appointed ? Let us return to the same examples. The eyes we say have a function ? ” “ They have.” “ Is there also a virtue of the eyes ? ” “ There is.” “ And was there not a function of the ears ? ’ “ Yes.” “ And so also a virtue ? ” “ Also a virtue.” “ And what of all other things ? Is the case not the same ? ” “ The same.” “ Take note now. Could the eyes possibly fulfil their function well if they lacked their own proper excellence and had in its stead the defect ? ” “ How could they ? ” he said ; “ for I presume you meant blindness instead of vision.” “ Whatever,” said I, “ the excellence may be. For
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TOVTO CptOTCt), aAA €t Tl) OLKeca p€V apeTYj TO clvtcov epyov ev epyaueTai to. epyal^opeva, kclklq, 8e KdKcos. ’AXrjOes, e</>T], tovto ye Xeyeis- Ovkovv Kal cora arepdpeva tt)? avrdov dperfjs kokcos to avTcov epyov anepydcreTai,; II avv ye. Tidepev D ovv Kal raAAa rrdvTa els tov avTOV Xoyov; Epoiye
doKec. ’'I3t 8t), /x€Ta TavTa rode crxeifiar ^vx^s earn ti epyov, o dXXcp tcov ovtojv ov8 av eve Trpa^at?, otov to Tocdvde" to eTripLeXelodac Kat ap^eiv Kae flovXeveodlai Kal Ta TotavTa iravTa, eaO or co aXXco r) ^/jvx'P dbKaloos dv avTa arrodotpev Kae </>at/xev i8ta eKCLvrjs etvai; Ovdevl dXXco. Tt 3 av to £t)v; faxi]? c^rjoopev epyov elvai; MaAtora y , ec/rq. Ovkovv Kal aperr/v cf>apev Tcva i/jvxfjs Eetvat; Oa/iev. *Ap’ ovv ttot€, a) Opaavp.aye, Ta avrrjs epya ev aTTepydcreTai aT€pop,evr]
Trjs ocKelas dperfjs, t) aSvvaTov; *A8vvaTOV. 'AvdyKT] apa koky} $vxfj KaKcvs dpxw Kal CTnpLeXeLodat,, Trj de dyaOrj iravTa Tavra ev TTpaTTetv. ’AvdyKY). Ovkovv apertfv ye gvvexcopy-aapcev ^VXVS €^rat dcKaLoavvTjv, KaKtav de adcKcav; HwexeopTfaapLev ydp. *H pcev apa Strata wat o dcKacos dvrjp ev fluvcreTai,, KaKcds 3e o adcKos. OatveTat,	Ka™‘ r°v CT®P ^oyov.
354 ’AAAa p^v d ye ev ^cov pcaKapLOs Te Kal evdalp.a)v, 6 8e p/r] TavavTca. IIa>s ydp ov; *0 p.ev dtKacos apa evdalpcvv, 6 8’ adiKos adXios. Eo’Tajo'at',
a Platonic dialectic asks and affirms only so much as is needed for the present purpose.
b For the equivocation cf. Charm. 172 a, Gorg. 507 c, Xen. Mem. iii. 9. 14, Aristot. Eth. Nic. 1098 b21, Newman, Introd. Aristot. Pol. p. 401, Gomperz, Greek Thinkert 104
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I have not yet come a to that question, but am only asking whether whatever operates will not do its own work well by its own virtue and badly by its own defect.” “ That much,” he said, “ you may safely affirm to be true.” “ Then the ears, too, if deprived of their own virtue will do their work ill ? ” “ Assuredly.” “ And do we then apply the same principle to all things ? ” “I think so.” “ Then next consider this. The soul, has it a work which you couldn’t accomplish with anything else in the world, as for example, management, rule, deliberation, and the like, is there anything else than soul to which you could rightly assign these and say that they were its peculiar work ? ” “ Nothing else.” “ And again life ? Shall we say that too is the function of the soul ? ” ° Most certainly,” he said. “ And do we not also say that there is an excellence or virtue of the soul ? ” “ We do.” “ Will the soul ever accomplish its own work well if deprived of its own virtue, or is this impossible ? ” “ It is impossible.” “ Of necessity, then, a bad soul will govern and manage things badly while the good soul will in all these things do well? ” “ Of necessity.” “ And did we not agree that the excellence or virtue of soul is justice and its defect injustice ? ” “ Yes, we did.” “ The just soul and the just man then will live well and the unjust ill ? ” “ So it appears,” he said, ” by your reasoning.” “ But furthermore, he who lives well is blessed and happy, and he who does not the contrary.” “ Of course.” “ Then the just is happy and the unjust miserable.” “So be (English ed.), ii. p. 70. It does not seriously affect the validity of the argument, for it is used only as a rhetorical confirmation of the implication that kolkw	etc. =
misery and the reverse of happiness.
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€</>7). ’AAAa pr)V dOXtov ye etvaL ov AvatreAei, evdatpova 8e. IIa)$ yap ov; Ov8eiroT> apa, di
paKapLe Qpacrvpax^, XvcrLreXeorepov aStwia 8t-Kaiocrvvrp. Taura 3?j ctol, ec/)Tq, di l^doKpares, eLOTLauda) ev rocs BevStdeLOLs. ‘T-zro oov ye, rjv 8’ eyd>, d) Qpaavpa)(e, eirei^r} pot irpaos eyevov Kal \aXe7Talvo)v eiravoa). ov pevrot icaXais ye B eiarlapaL, 8d epavrov, aAA* * ov 8id ere' aAA’ dxrrrep ot Xlyvot rov alel trapar^epopevov anoyevovraL apna^ovres, Trplv rov rrporepov perplcus arroXavcraL, kol eyd) poi 8oku) ovtcv, Trplv o rd Trparrov eaKO-Trovpev evpeiv, to (Ukolov o tl ttot ecrrlv, d(f)epevos eKeivov dppfjcraL errl to oKei/taadaL irepl avrov, €LT€ KaKta earl Kal dpaOta e’tre aoc/da Kal dperx], Kal epTrecrdvros av verrepov Xoyov, otl XvcrLreXe-arepov t) d^LKLa rrjs bLKaLoavvTjs, ovk dTTeayopYjV t \	•>	> X	\	1	>	>	/	tf '
TO prj OVK eTTL TOVTO CAueLV aTT eKCLVOV, a>CTT€ pOL C vvvl yeyovev eK rov SiaAoyov prfoev etSevac*
OTTore yap rd SIkolov pr] oi8a o earL, orx°^V V	,/	5	/	5*	/	V	\
etao/zat ctT€ aperr} tls ovaa rvy^avcL etre kcll if	\ f	CM	3 X >	3 O f	3	\
ov, kol TTorepov o e^uiv avro ovk evoaLpivv eoTLV
«	»r
7] evoaLpayv.
a For similar irony cf. Gorg. 489 d, Euthydem. 304 c.
* Similarly Holmes {Poet at the Breakfast Table, p. 108) of the poet: “ He takes a bite out of the sunny side of this and the other, and ever stimulated and never satisfied,” etc. Cf. Lucian, Demosth. Encom. 18, Julian, Orat. ii. p. 69 c, Polyb. iii. 57. 7.
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it,” he said. “ But it surely does not pay to be miserable, but to be happy.” “ Of course not.” “ Never, then, most worshipful Thrasymachus, can injustice be more profitable than justice.” “ Let this complete your entertainment, Socrates, at the festival of Bendis.” “ A feast furnished by you, Thrasymachus,” I said, “ now that you have become gentle with me and are no longer angry.® I have not dined well, however—by my own fault, not yours. But just as gluttons 6 snatch at every dish that is handed along and taste it before they have properly enjoyed the preceding, so I, methinks, before finding the first object of our inquiry—what justice is—let go of that and set out to consider something about it, namely whether it is vice and ignorance or wisdom and virtue ; and again, when later the view was sprung upon us that injustice is more profitable than justice I could not refrain from turning to that from the other topic. So that for me the present outcome of the discussion 6 is that I know nothing.^ For if I don’t know what the just is,® I shall hardly know whether it is a virtue or not, and whether its possessor is or is not happy.”
6 Hirzel, Der Dialog, i. p. 4, n. 1, argues that 3iaX6yov here means “ inquiry ” (JErorterwng), not the dialogue with Thrasymachus.
d For the profession of ignorance at the close of a Socratic dialogue cf. Charm. 175 a-b, Lysis 222 d-e, Protag. 361 a-b, Xen. Mem. iv. 2. 39. Cf. also Introd. p. x.
• Knowledge of the essence, or definition, must precede discussion of qualities and relations. Cf. Meno 71 b, 86 d-e. Laches 190 b, Gorg. 448 e.
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357 I. ’Eya> p,ev ovv ravra clttoov cpp/qv Xoyov arr^XXdyOaL’ rd 8* rjv dpa, co? eoc/ce, Trpoot/xiov.
6 yap TXavKutv del re dvdpecoTaTOS d>v nryxdvec Trpds arravTa, Kal dr/ Kai, rore tov Qpaavp,axov ttjv dTTOpprjcnv ovk arrede^aTO, aXX ec^rj' £1 Scu/cpare?, iroTepov Y]p,as flovXec doKecv TreTrecKevai B t) co? aXrjdcos TreLuat, otc ttovtc Tpoircp ap.ecvov ecTTi diKatov etpat tq adcKov; £^? aAiy^aj?, emov, eycoy’’ dv eXolpcriv, el erf ep,oc ecrj. Ou tocvvv, e<j>Y]> TTOteis o flovXec. Xeye yap p,OL’ apa ool doKet roLov&e tc etvac dyaddv, o de^alfieO dv e^^-cv ov tcov aTTo^acvovTCW e(f>cep,evoc, aAA avTO avTOV eveKa dcnral-,dp,evoc; olov to xacpecv Kat at Tjdoval ooac aflXaflecs /cat p,Yjdev ec$ tov eTrecTa Xpdvov 8ta ravra? ycyveTac aAAo r)	exovTa.
• So in Philebus 11 c, Philebus cries off or throws up the sponge in the argument.
b Aristotle borrows this classification from Plato (Topics 118 b 20-22), but liking to differ from his teacher, says in one place that the good which is desired solely for itself is the highest. The Stoics apply the classification to ‘ ‘ preferables ” (Diog. Laert. vii. 107). Cf. Hooker, Eccles. Pol. i. 11. Elsewhere Plato distinguishes goods of the soul, of the body, 108
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I. When I had said this 1 supposed that I was done with the subject, but it all turned out to be only a prelude, 1* or Glaucon, who is always an intrepid, enterprising spirit in everything, would not on this occasion acquiesce in Thrasymachus’s abandonment® of his case, but said, “ Socrates, is it your desire to seem to have persuaded us or really to persuade us that it is without exception better to be just than unjust? „ ‘‘ Really,” I said, ‘‘if the choice rested with me.” “Well, then, you are not doing what you wish. I or tell me : do you agree that there is a kind of good b which we would choose to possess, not from desire for its after effects, but welcoming it for its own sake ? As, for example, joy and such pleasures as are harmlessc and nothing results from them afterwards save to have and to hold the enjoyment.” “ I and of possessions (Laws 697 b, 727-729) or as the first Alcibiades puts it (131) the self, the things of the self, and other things.
/ Plato here speaks of harmless pleasures, from the point of view of common sense and prudential morality. Cf. Tim. 59 d dp.era.fj.tX-rjToi' TjSoi'Tjv, Milton’s
Mirth that after no repenting draws.
But the Republic (583 d) like the Gorgias (493 e-494 c) knows the more technical distinction of the Philebus (42 c ff., 53 c ff.) between pure pleasures and impure, which are conditioned by desire and pain.
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*E/x,otye, rjv 3* cyio, Sokgl tl etvat tolovtov. Tt 8e; o auro Te avrov X^PLV dyaTTiopLev Kal tcov an avrov yLyvopL€.va>v ; olov av to c^poveiv Kal to opav Kal to vyialveLV' rd yap roLavrd ttov 8l' dpu/jorepa dornra^opLcda. Nat, clttov. Tplrov 8e 6pa$ tl, cl8os dyadov, ev co to yvpLva^eadaL Kal to KapLvovra larpeveaPaL Kal LarpevoLS re
KaL o aAAos ^pT/^arto'/zos*; ravra yap eiri/nova ipaipiev av, (Xc^eXcLV 8e ^/.ta?, Kat aura pLev eavrcov D evcKa ovk av de^alpLtOa eycLV, raw 3e pLLcrOcov re %apw KaL tcuv aAAcup ova yLyveraL an avraw.
Eotc yap ovv, ecpijv, KaL tovto TpLTOV. aAAa tl 8i); ’Ev Trolly, e^iy, tovtojv tt/v 8LKaLoavvyv 358 tIOtjs; ’Eyco pLtv otpLaL, rjv 8’ eyco, ev rcy KaXXlurcy, o KaL ol avTO KaL oLa Ta yLyvo/aeva air avTOV
dyaTTr/reov rcy pLeAXovrL pLaKaplcy eoecrdaL. Ov TOLVVV 8oK€L, €<f>T], TOLS TToXXoLS, dXXd TOV C7TL7TOVOV ex	£) ~ £P "	'	> £ z	\
€LOOV$, O pLL(Jv(JL)V U ZVGKa KaL €VOOKLpLT]a€OJV OLa oogav €7TLTY]O€VT€OV, aVTO Oe OL aVTO <f)€VKT€OV ov xaXeirov.
IL Ot8a, rjv 8’ eyco, otl 8okcl ovto>, Kal irdXaL vtto Opaavp,dxov co? tolovtov ov i/re'yeTat, aSt/cta 8’ eTratvetTat1 ♦ aAA’ eyco Tt?, co? eot/ce, Svo^ta#?)?. ’T0t B 8i), e</>7/, aKovaov Kal epLOV, eav ctol ravra 8okt].
Opaavprayos yap pioL (^alveraL irpivLalrepov rov Seovro? vtto crov uyurrep o<f>L$ KijA^^vat, epLol 8e
1 aSi/da 3’ hraiveirai A omits.
° Isoc. i. 47 has this distinction, as well as Aristotle.
b Some philosophers, as Aristippus (Diog. Laert. x. I. 138), said that intelligence is a good only for its consequences, but the opening sentences of Aristotle’s Metaphysics treat all forms of knowledge as goods in themselves.
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recognize that kind, said I. ” And again a kind that we love both for its own sake and for its consequences/ such as understanding/ sight, and health ?c For these I presume we welcome for both reasons.” “ Yes,” I said. “ And can you discern a third form of good under which falls exercise and being healed when sick and the art of healing and the making of money generally ? For of them we would say that they are laborious and painful yet beneficial, and for their own sake we would not accept them, but only for the rewards and other benefits that accrue from them.” “ Why yes,” I said, “ I must admit this third class also. But what of it ? ” “ In which of these classes do you place justice ? ” he said. “ In my opinion, I said, “ it belongs in the fairest class, that which a man who is to be happy must love both for its own sake and for the results.” “ Yet the multitude,” he said, do not think so, but that it belongs to the toilsome class of things that must be practised for the sake of rewards and repute due to opinion but that in itself is to be shunned as an affliction.”
II. “ I am aware,” said I, “ that that is the general opinion and Thrasymachus has for some time been disparaging it as such and praising injustice. But I, it seems, am somewhat slow to learn.” “ Come’ now,” he said, “ hear what I too have to say and see if you agree with me. For Thrasymachus seems to me to have given up to you too soon, as if he were a serpentd that you had charmed, but I am not yet satis-
e Plutarch (1040 c) says that Chrysippus censured Plato for recognizing health as a good, but elsewhere Plato explicitly’ says that even health is to be disregarded when the true interests of the soul require it.
S ^onc^ness f°r the idea of xyKeiv cf. The Unity of Plato s Thought, note 500.	y
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outtco Kara vovv tj anobeb^bs yeyove Trepl eKaTepov' 5 n ~ \	~	/ 5 >/	e /	\ /
€7TLuvp,a) yap aKovaat, rt r omv zKarepov Kat nva eyeb bvvapbbv avro KaO' avTO evbv ev rfj i/wyrj, rovs 8e ptadovs kol rd ybyvopeva arr* avTuuv eacrai yal-pebv. ovtcooI ovv ttol^oco, eav Kal vol boK-rj- €7T-C avavea)crop,ai tov Qpaavpdyov Xoyov, Kal irpuyrov pev epa) bbKaboovvrjv otov etval </>acri Kal bOev yeyo-vevab' bedrepov be OTb TrdvTes avro ot eTUTYjbevovres aKovres eTTbTrjbevovcriv d>$ avayKabov aAA’ ov% cos’ ayauov rpbrov oe orb ebKorajs avro opcoob’ ttoXv yap apeivcov apa 6 rov dbbKov T] 6 tov bbKalov fttos, d>$ Xeyovcrbv. enel epbobye, a> Sco/cpa-re?, ovTb boKeb ovtcos’ aTTopcb pbevTOb 3baTe0pvX'qp,evo$ ra d>Ta, aKOViov Qpaavpbdyov Kal pcvpLa>v dXXcov, tov D 8e virep ty]s bbKaboavvTjs Xoyov, dis dpebvov dbbKbas,
ovbevds 7TO) aKTjKoa d)$ /3ovXop.ab‘ flovXopbab be avTO KaO’ avTO eyKajpbba^opbevov aKovoab. pbdXbcrra 8’ olp,ab dv crov irvOeadab" bbd KaTaTelvas €pa> tov dbbKov fibov errabvcbv, ebird)v be evbel^opbab crob, ov Tponov av flovXopbab Kal aov dnovebv dbbKbav pbev ijjeyovTos, bbKabocrvv'rjv be errabvovvTos. aAA’ bpa, e’b uob flovXopbevcp a Xeya>. IlavTatv /aaXbcrra, rjv E 8’ eydr 7tepl yap twos dv pbaXXov iroXXaKb$ Tb$
vovv eycov yatpob Xe'yajv Kal aKovajv; KaAAiara, efir], XeyebS’ Kal b rrpartov etfrrjv epetv, Trepl tovtov
“ Cf. infra 366 e.
6 Cf. supra 317 c-d.
c Cf. Phileb. 66 e. Plato affirms that the iinmoralism of Thrasymachus and Callicles was widespread in Greece. Cf. 112
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fied with the proof that has been offered about justice and injustice. For what I desire is to hear what each of them is and what potency and effect it has in and of itself dwelling in the soul,a but to dismiss their rewards and consequences. This, then, is what I propose to do, with your concurrence. I will renew the argument of Thrasymachus and will first state what men say is the nature and origin of justice ; secondly, that all who practise it do so reluctantly, regarding it as something necessary 6 and not as a good; and thirdly, that they have plausible grounds for thus acting, since forsooth the life of the unjust man is far better than that of the just man—as they say ; though I, Socrates, don’t believe it. Yet I am disconcerted when my ears are dinned by the arguments of Thrasymachus and innumerable others/ But the case for justice, to prove that it is better than injustice, I have never yet heard stated by any as I desire to hear it. What I desire is to hear an encomium on justice in and by itself. And I think I am most likely to get that from you. For which reason I will lay myself out in praise of the life of injustice, and in so speaking will give you an example of the manner in which I desire to hear from you in turn the dispraise of injustice and the praise of justice. Consider whether my proposal pleases you.” “ Nothing could please me more,” said I; “ for on what subject would a man of sense rather delight to hold and hear discourse again and again? ” “ That is excellent,” he said; “ and now listen to what I said would be the first topic
Introd, x-xi, and Gorg. 511 b, Protag. 333 c, Euthydem. 279 b, and my paper on the interpretation of the Timaeus, A.J.P. vol. ix. pp. 403-404.
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djcove, oidv T€ ti1 Kal ddev yeyove 8iKaioavvrp iret/ruKevai yap 817 (/>aai to pev d8iKeiv dyaOov, to 8e d8iKe'icr6ai kokov, TrXeovi 8e kukw virepflaXXetv to d8iK€i(y6ai 77 ayaOtp to d8iKeiv} djor’ €7T€t8dv dXXrjXovs d^LKcoal Te Kal d8iKU)VTai Kal dpc/)OTepa)v yeviovTai, tols py 8vvapevois to pev eK^evyecv 359 to 8e aipeiv 8oKei XvaiTeXeiv gvvdecrOai dXXvjXois
p/rpr* d8iKetv	aSi/ceicr^ai. Kal evTevdev 8tj
dp^aadai vopovs TiOeadai Kal $vv0T)Kas avTiov, Kal dvopdaac to vtto tov vopov erriTaypa vopipov Te Kal 8(,Kaiov, Kal eivat 8r/ TavTyv yeveaiv Te Kai ovcrtav diKaioavvrjs, peTagv ovaav tov pev dpicrrov ovtos, ddv aSiKcvv pr) 8i8a> 81kt]v, tov 8e KaKiarov, eav d8iKovpevos TipcopeiaOai d8vvaTO$
8iKaiov ev peacp ov tovtodv dptf>oT€pa>v dyairacrdai B ovp( dos dyaOdv, aAA’ d>s dppcocrria tov d8iKeiv
Tipivpevov enel tov 8vvapevov avTo Ttoieiv Kai d)S aXrjOajs dv8pa ov8’ dv evl ttotc £vvOea0ai to prjTe d8iK€iv pr)T€ d8iKeiu0ai' palveaOai ydp dv. r] pev ovv 8r/ </)vais 8iKaiocrvvT]s> <3 Saj/c/oare?, avTT] Te Kal ToiavTY), Kal e^ <ov 7re(/>VKe TotavTa, d)S o Xoyos.
III. Se Kal ol e7TiTY]8evovT€s d8vvapia tov ddiKeiv aKovTes avTo e7TiT7j8evovai, /zaAtar’ dv aiadolpeOa, ei Toidv8e Troiyoaipev Trj 8iavoia‘
1	rl ol6v T€ D.
a Glaucon employs the antithesis between nature and law and the tlieory of an original social contract to expound the doctrine of Thrasymachus and Callicles in the Gorgias. His statement is more systematic than theirs, but the principle is the same; for, though Callicles does not explicitly speak of a 114
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the nature and origin of justice. By nature,® they say, to commit injustice is a good and to suffer it is an evil, but that the excess of evil in being wronged is greater than the excess of good in doing wrong, bo that when men do wrong and are wronged by one another and taste of both, those who lack the power to avoid the one and take the other determine that it is for their profit to make a compact with one another neither to commit nor to suffer injustice; and that this is the beginning of legislation and of covenants etween men, and that they name the commandment of the law the lawful and the just, and that this is the genesis and essential nature of justice—a compromise between the best, which is to do wrong with impunity, and the worst, which is to be wronged and be impotent to get one’s revenge. Justice, they tell us, being mid-way between the two, is accepted and approved, not as a real good, but as a thing honoured in the lack of vigour to do injustice, since anyone who had the power to do it and was in reality a man would never make a compact with anybody neither to wrong nor to be wronged ; for he would be mad. The nature, then, of justice is this and such as this, Socrates, and such are the conditions in which it originates, according to the theory.
III.	“ But as for the second point, that those who practise it do so unwillingly and from want of power to commit injustice—we shall be most likely to apprehend that if we entertain some such supposition as social contract, he implies that conventional justice is an agreement of the weak devised to hold the strong in awe {Gorg. 492 c), and Glaucon here affirms that no really strongman would enter into any such agreement. The social contract without the immoral application is also suggested in Protag. 322 b. Cf. also Crito 50 c, f.
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0 Soares e£ over lav CKarepu) •zroieu' o Tt dv flovXTpraL, rat re diKaltp Kal tco ddlKcp, eiT* erraKoXovOrjcrai-p,€V OedopLeVOL, 7701 7/ €7TC0U/Zta eKaTCpOV a^€l.	€77*
ai)TO(/>a)p<p ovv XaftocpLev dv rov dlKatov ra> ddlKtp et? rairrov lovra 3ta ttjv nXeove^lav, d rracra </)V(ns dtooKeLv 7T€(f>VK€v dos dyaOdv, vopLip 8e ft la rrap->	•> x x	u	z »z <>, w < j >	z
ayerat cm ttjv tov loov Tipvrjv. elt] o av rj egovcaa t/v Xeyoo TOtaSe pcaXcara, el avrocs yevotTO dlav
D 7tot& fiaai dvvapav rep Vvyov rov Avdov irpoyovcp yevecrdai. elvac p,ev yap airrdv rroipLeva OrprevovTa Trapd tu) TOTe Avdlas apyovTC, dpiflpov de ttoXXov yevop,evov Kal aeicrpLov payrjval tl Trjs yfjs Kal yeveaOaL ydcrpca Kara tov tottov evepcev Iddvra 8e Kal 6avp,duavTa KaTafrfjvac, Kal Ideiv aXXa Te dr) pcvdoXoyovuL OavpLacrra Kal lttttov yaXKovv kolXov, Ovpldas eyovTa, Kaff a? eyKvif/avTa Idecv evovTa veKpov, d)? c^alveadai,, pLeil^a) r] KaT
E dvOpcvTTov, tovtov de dXXo pi,ev ovdev,1 rrepl de Trj X^Lpl ypvaovv daKTvXbov, dv rrepieXopLevov eK^rjvac. avXXdyov de yevopcevov tols rroLpcecrLV elcvdoTos, tv’ e^ayyeXXoiev KaTa pvrjva1 Ttp ^acrtAet ra rrept, Ta
1 dXXo ovtev A; the translation tries to preserve the idiomatic ambiguity of the text: ^xeif ovS^v of II would explicitly affirm the nakedness of the corpse.
0 The antithesis of </>wns and v6p.os, nature and law, custom or convention, is a commonplace of both Greek rhetoric and Greek ethics. Cf. the Chicago Dissertation of John Walter Beardslee, The Use of <f>v<ns in Fifth Century Greek Literature, ch. x. p. 68. Cf. Herod, iii. 38, Pindar, quoted by Plato, Gorg. 484 b, Laws 690 b. 715 a; Euripides or Critias, Frag, of Sisyphus, Aristoph. Birds 755 ff., Plato, Protag. 337 n, Gorg. 483 v, Laws 889 c and 890 n. It was misused by ancient as it is by modern radicals. Cf. my interpretation of the Timaeus, A.J.P. vol. ix. p. 405. The ingenuity of 116
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this in thought: if we grant to each, the just and the unjust, licence and power to do whatever he pleases, and then accompany them in imagination and see whither his desire wall conduct each. We should then catch the just man in the very act of resorting to the same conduct as the unjust man because of the selfadvantage which every creature by its nature pursues as a good, while by the convention of law 0 it is forcibly diverted to paying honour to ‘ equality.’b The licence that I mean would be most nearly such as would result from supposing them to have the power which men say once came to the ancestor of Gyges the Lydian S They relate that he was a shepherd in the service of the ruler at that time of Lydia, and that after a great deluge of rain and an earthquake the ground opened and a chasm appeared in the place where he was pasturing; and they say that he saw and wondered and went down into the chasm; and the story goes that he beheld other marvels there and a hollow bronze horse with little doors, and that he peeped in and saw a corpse within, as it seemed, of more than mortal stature, and that there was nothing else but a gold ring on its hand, which he took off and went forth. And when the shepherds held their customary assembly to make their monthly report to the king about the modern philologians has tried to classify the Greek sophists as distinctly partisans of v6/j.os or rfwcris. It cannot be done. Cf. my unsigned review of Alfred Benn in the New York Nation, July 20, 1899, p. 57.	6 Cf. Gorg. 508 a.
c So manuscripts and Proclus. There are many emendations which the curious will find in Adam’s first appendix to this book. Herod, i. 8-13 tells a similar but not identical story of Gyges himself, in which the magic ring and many other points of Plato’s tale are lacking. On the whole legend cf. the study of Kirby Flower Smith, A.J.P. vol. xxiii. pp. 261-282, 361-387, and Frazer’s Paus. iii. p. 417.
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irobpvba, a<f>bKecrOab Kai CKewov eyovra rov 8aKrv~ Atov. Kaftypevov ovv p.era raw dXXcov Tvyebv Trp> trcf>ev86vY)v rov 8(1ktvXlov rrepbayayovTa TTpds eav-TOV €b$ TO CbOCO 77)? y€bpO$‘ TOVTOV yeVOpCVOV 360 dc^avfj avTov yeveaOab tols irapaKafhjpevobs, Kal dbaXeyeadab d>$ ire pl olyopevov. Kal tov 0avpa£ebv re Kal irdXbv emi/jrjXa(/>a)VTa tov SaKTvXbov <rrpei/jab e£a> tt/v a(f>ev86vrjv, Kal crrpeifjavTa (fravepov ye-veadab. Kal tovto evvofjcravTa aTTOTrebpaadab tov SaKTvXtov, ei TavTTjv eyob tt^v dvvapbv, Kal avTa> ovtco ^vp/datvebv, €FTpe<l>ovTb pev e’bcra) tt)v cr<f>ev-86vt]v aS^Aco ylyveodab, e£a) 8e 8^X(p. alado-pevov 8e evOvs dbairpd^aadab rcdv ayyeXajv yeve-B aOab to>v rrapd tov ftacnXea' eXOdvra 8e Kal tt]v yvvabKa avTov pob^evaavTa, peT eKelvrjs eirb-Oepevov to) ftacuXeb dnoKTebvab Kal Trjv ap^r^v KaTa-ayebv. el ovv 8vo TObovTO) Sa/crvAtco yevolcrdTjv, \	\	\ e £ /	n ~	v<>
KOI TOV }1€V O CHKaLO? 'TTCpLVCLTO) TOV O€ O aOlKO?, ovSets dv yevobTO, co? 86£ebev, ovtojs d8apdvTbvo$, o? dv pelvebev ev ttj SbKaboavvr) Kal ToXpfjtrebev aTreyeudab tow aXXorplaiv Kal prj aiTTecrdab, e^dv avTU) Kal eK Tfjs dyopas aSeco? o ri /JouAoiro Xap-c fldvebv, Kal elcrbdvTb els Ta$ ObKbas crvyylyvecrdab oT(p flovXobTO, Kal drroKTbvvvvab Kal eK 8eapa>v Xvebv ovaTbvas ftovXobTO, Kal TaXXa TrpdrTCbv ev Tois dv3parrrobs laodeov ovTa. ovtco Se 8pcov ovdev dv 8ba</>opov tov erepov irobob, aAA’ errl TavTOv lobev dpfioTepob. koItoc peya tovto TeKptfpbov dv
0 Mr. H. G. Wells’ The Invisible Man rests on a similar fancy. Cf. also the lawless fancies of Aristoph. Birds 785 ff. 118
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flocks, he also attended wearing the ring. So as he sat there it chanced that he turned the collet of the ring towards himself, towards the inner part of his hand, and when this took place they say that he became invisible ° to those who sat by him and they spoke of him as absent ; and that he was amazed, and again fumbling with the ring turned the collet outwards and so became visible. On noting this he experimented with the ring to see if it possessed this virtue, and he found the result to be that when he turned the collet inwards he became invisible, and when outwards visible ; and becoming aware of this, he immediately managed things so that he became one of the messengers who went up to the king, and on coming there he seduced the king’s wife and with her aid set upon the king and slew him and possessed his kingdom. If now there should be two such rings, and the just man should put on one and the unjust the other, no one could be found, it would seem, of such adamantineb temper as to persevere in justice and endure to refrain his hands from the possessions of others and not touch them, though he might with impunity take what he wished even from the marketplace, and enter into houses and lie with whom he pleased, and slay and loose from bonds whomsoever he would, and in all other things conduct himself among mankind as the equal of a god.c And in so acting he would do no differently from the other man, but both would pursue the same course. And yet
The word is used of the firmness of moral faith in Gora, 509 a and Rep. 618 e.
® lattleos. The word is a leit-motif anticipating Plato’s rebuke of the tragedians for their praises of the tyrant. Cf. infra,568 a-b. It does not, as Adam suggests, foreshadow Plato s attack on the popular theology.
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<£>arr) tis, oti ovSets €K<jbv SiKacos aXX* dvayKa^d-jiievos, <os ovk dyadov Idla ovtos, cttci ottov y av oi/nrat cKaaros olds re eoeaOac d8LK€LV, ddiKctv.
I) XvatTeXeiv yap 8rj oterat rras dvrjp ttoXv pcaXXov i’8Za ttjv adiKcav rrjs dLKaLoavvqs, dXrjdfi ocdpLevos, cvs (frrjcreL o rrepl tov tolovtov Xdyov Xeycvv' cttcI €b tls TOLavTTjS d^ovalas druXafidpLevos pr/8dv ttotz. dddXoc aStK^aat pLT]8d dipaLTO tcvv dXXoTplcvv, dOXLcuTaTOS pL€v av 8dgcL€V etvat rots aicrdavo-pcdvots Kal dvor/TOTaTos, drraLVOLev 3’ av avrdv dXXr>X(vv dvavTcov e’^aTrarajpres aXAr/Xovs 3ta tov tov ddLKtLcrOaL cfrdflov. TavTa pLcv ovv 8rj ovtcvs.
E IV. 3e KpLULV aVTTJV TOV fltOV TtdpL CVV XdyO-pccv, ddv 8La<iTY]cr(vpL€6a tov tc 8bKaLOTaTOV Kal tov d8iKcvTaTOV, olol t’ doropLcOa KptvaL opOcvs’ €1 perp ov. tls ovv 8r/ rj Stao-raats; r)8e- pLrfidv d(f)aLpd)pL€V pLT)T€ TOV d8l,KOV aTTO TT)S ddbKLaS, pLT)T€ TOV 8LKalov aTTO Trjs 8LKaLoavv7]s, dXXd tcXsov €KaT€pOV €LS TO daVTOV dlTLT'qdeVpLa TL0O)pL€V. TTpCVTOV pL€V OVV O Cl8lKOS (VOTTCp OL 8cLVol 8r]pLLOVp~ yol 7Tol€ltcv olov Kvf3epvTiTY]s aKpos LaTpos Ta re d8vvaTa dv Trj Tdyvrj Kal ra 8vvaTa 8LaLU0d-361 veTaL. Kal tols pbdv diTL^LpeL, Ta 8e da, €.tl 8d ddv apa tty] a</>aXfj, LKavds d7ravop6ova0aL‘ ovtcv Kal d o.8lkos d7TLX<=Lpc8v dpdeos tols ddLKrpiaaL XavOavdTCV, tt pbdXXtL ocf>68pa cl8lkos etvaL- tov
a Cf. supra 344 a, Gorg. 492 b.
b ala6avoIMvoIS suggests men of discernment who are not taken in by phrases, “ the knowing ones.” Cf. Protag. 317 a, and Aristoph. Clouds 1241 rots elboatv.
c Cf. Gorg. 483 n, 492 a, Protag. 327 b, Aristot. Rhet. ii. 23.
d Cf. infra 580 b-c, Phileb. 21 c.
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this is a great proof, one might argue, that no one is just of his own will but only from constraint, in the belief that justice is not his personal good, inasmuch as every man, when he supposes himself to have the power to do wrong, does wrong. For that there is far more profit for him personally in injustice than in justice is what every man believes, and believes truly, as the proponent of this theory will maintain. For if anyone who had got such a licence within his grasp should refuse to do any wrong or lay his hands on others’ possessions, he would be regarded as most pitiable ° and a great fool by all who took note of it,6 though they would praise him c before one another’s faces, deceiving one another because of their fear of suffering injustice. So much for this point.
IV. “ But to come now to the decision*2 between our two kinds of life, if we separate the most completely just and the most completely unjust man, we shall be able to decide rightly, but if not, not. How, then, is this separation to be made ? Thus : we must subtract nothing of his injustice from the unjust man or of his justice from the just, but assume the perfection of each in his own mode of conduct. In the first place, the unjust man must act as clever craftsmen do : a first-rate pilot or physician, for example, feels the difference between impossibilitiesc and possibilities in his art and attempts the one and lets the others go ; and then, too, if he does happen to trip, he is equal to correcting his error. Similarly, the unjust man who attempts injustice rightly must be supposed to escape detection if he is to be altogether unjust, and we must regard the man who is
e Cf. Quint, iv. 5. 17 “ recte enim Graeci praecipiunt non tcntanda quae effici cmnino non possint.”
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aXtcrKopevov Se <f>avXov riy^reov’ ecryaTY] yap d8tK(a 8oK€tv 8tKatov eivai px] ovra. 8otcov ovv T<p tcXccos a8tKcp ty]v TeXearraTTjv dSi/ctav, «ac ovk dcfraipeTeov, aAA’ eareov rd peytara aStKOVV-ra tx}v peytaTXjv 8ogav avT& TrapeoKCvaKevat ei? B St/caioavv^v, /cat eav dpa a^aAAifTat ti, errav-
opdovaOat Swaraj eivai, Xeyetv tc tKavcp ovtl irpos to TrelOetv, edv ti pxpvTjTat tcvv adtKYjpaTcvv, Kat ^taaaaPat ocra av /Jias Ser/rat, Sia re avSpeiav Kat pajpxjv Kal Sia TrapacjKevxjv cfrtXcov Kat ovatas. tovtov Se TotovTOV OevTes rov Si/eaiov nap avrov lot do pev Tcp Xdycp, dv8pa airXovv Kat yevvaiov, kot* * AteryvXov ov 8oKeiv aAA* efvat ayaOov eOeXovra. dcftatpereov 8xj to 8oKetv. ei ya.p So^ei 8iKatos C etvai, eaovTat avrcp Ttpat Kat 8copeat 8okovvti
toiovto) elvat’ d8nXov ovv, etre tov 8tKatov ecre *	1	.	e/	if
Tuiv 8coped)v Te Kat Ttpcov eveKa toiovtos €tr^. yvpvcvTeos Sy ttovtcvv ttXtqv 8tKatoo'vvTjs, Kat TTOtTjTeos evavTtcvs 8taKetpevo$ TCp xrpoTepcp' prfiev yap aStKOjv 86^av eyeTO) tt]V peytcrTTjv adtKtas, tva y PePaaavtapevos ets 8iKaiocrvvT]v T<p pr) TeyyeoOat vtto koko8o£tas Kat tcov air avTrjs yt-yvopevcvv aAA* tTU) dpcTaaTaTOS peXPc QavdTOV, D 8oku>v pev elvat d8tKos Sia fltov, cov Se Sixaios1, tv* dpcffOTepot ets to eo-xaTov eX^XvOoTes, d pev
* Cf. Emerson, Eloquence: “ Yet any swindlers we have known are novices and bunglers. ... A greater power of face would accomplish anything and with the rest of the takings take away the bad name.”
* Cf. Cic. De offic. i. 13.
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caught as a bungler." For the height of injustice b is to seem just without being so. To the perfectly unjust man, then, we must assign perfect injustice and withhold nothing of it, but we must allow him, while committing the greatest wrongs, to have secured for himself the greatest reputation for justice; and if he does happen to trip,® we must concede to him the power to correct his mistakes by his ability to speak persuasively if any of his misdeeds come to light, and when force is needed, to employ force by reason of his manly spirit and vigour and his provision of friends and money ; and when we have set up an unjust man of this character, our theory must set the just man at his side—a simple and noble man, who, in the phrase of Aeschylus, does not wish to seem but be good. Then we must deprive him of the seeming? For if he is going to be thought just he will have honours and gifts because of that esteem. We cannot be sure in that case whether he is just for justice’ sake or for the sake of the gifts and the honours. So we must strip him bare of everything but justice and make his state the opposite of his imagined counterpart.® Though doing no wrong he must have the repute of the greatest injustice, so that he may be put to the test as regards justice through not softening because of ill repute and the consequences thereof. But let him hold on his course unchangeable even unto death, seeming all his life to be unjust though being just, that so, both men attaining to the limit, the one of injustice,
e Cf. Thucyd. viii. 24 on the miscalculation of the shrewd Chians.
® As Aristotle sententiously says, Unos 62 tov -rrpbs 66%av 8 YavOdveiv fitXXwv ovk dv tXovro {Rhet. 1365 b 1, Topics iii. 3.14).
• For the thought cf. Eurip. Hei. 270-271.
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8iKaLoavvr)s, o 8e dSiKLas, KplvcovTat orroTepos aVTOLV Cv8atpOVe<JT€pOS.
V. Ba flat, rjv 8’ eycu, <3 (finXe VXavKayv, cos eppcopevcos eKaTepov cocnrep dvSpidvra ecs tt]v Kptaw eKKadalpeis rotv dvdpoiv. 'Os /zaAcorr’, Swa/xat. ovtolv 8e roiourotv, ou8ev en, cos ey<3-juat, yaXerrov eTre^eXOecv rep Xdyco, ocos eKaTepov E ft LOS €7Tt/Z€V€t. XeKTeOV OVV’ Kal 8v} KO.V dypOL-
KOTepcos Xeyrprai, pr] e/xe o’lov Xeyew, co Scu-Kpares, aAAa rovs enawovvTas irpd 8i,KaLoavvT]s 5 C\ /	»	(> \	/ <>	ef	<7	O	/
aoiKcav. epovob oe Taoe, on ovtco ocaKecpevos 6 8u<a(,os paoTcydiO'CTaL, aTpe^XcoaeTai., de^r/oeTaL, 362 eKKavfhfaeTai TU)<f>6aXpco, TeXevniov ndvra KaKa iraddiv dvaaxLv8vX€vOYyr&rai, Kal yvdxreraL, on ovk elvat 8u<aLov aAAa 8okclv 8cl cdeXcLV’ to 8e rov KlayyXov ttoXv rjv apa dpOoTcpov Xeyecv Kara tov aSiKov. to) dvn ydp (frqcrovo'L tov adiKOV, are drTLTrfievovTa Trpdypa dX^Oclas cyopevov Kal ov 7Tpos 86£av l^covTa, ov 8okclv ddiKOv aAA* ecvai eOeXctv,
flaOccav dXoKa 8ta efrpevds Kapjrovpevov, p e’f rjs Ta K^dva ^XaaTaveL flovXevpaTa, irpcoTOV pev dpyew ev Trj ttoXcl Sokovvtl 8i/cataj elvat, eTTCLTa yapew oTrdOev dv ftovXryrai,, eK^idovat eis ous dv ^ovXrjTat., tpopflaXXecv, Kocvcoveiv ots dv eOeXr], Kal napa TavTa iravTa dx/yeXeca-OaL Kep8alvovTa ra) pr) dvcryepalveiv to ddtKeiv’ els
0 Cf. infra 540 c.
b Cf. infra 613 e, Gorg. 486 c, 509 a, Apol. 32 d. The Greeks were sensitive to rude or boastful speech.
e Or strictly “ impaled.” Cf. Cic. De Rep. iii. 27. Writers on Plato and Christianity have often compared the fate of Plato’s just man with the Crucifixion.
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the other of justice, we may pass judgement which of the two is the happier.”
V.	“Bless me, my dear Glaucon,” said I, “how strenuously you polish off each of your two men for the competition for the prize as if it were a statue !a” “To the best of my ability,” he replied, “and if such is the nature of the two, it becomes an easy matter, I fancy, to unfold the tale of the sort of life that awaits each. We must tell it, then ; and even if my language is somewhat rude and brutal,b you must not suppose, Socrates, that it is I who speak thus, but those who commend injustice above justice. What they will say is this : that such being his disposition the just man will have to endure the lash, the rack, chains, the branding-iron in his eyes, and finally, after every extremity of suffering, he will be crucified/ and so will learn his lesson that not to be but to seem just is what we ought to desire. And the saying of Aeschylus d was, it seems, far more correctly applicable to the unjust man. For it is literally true, they will say, that the unjust man, as pursuing what clings closely to reality, to truth, and not regulating his life by opinion, desires not to seem but to be unjust,
Exploiting the deep furrows of his wit
From which there grows the fruit of counsels shrewd, first office and rule in the state because of his reputation for justice, then a wife from any family he chooses, and the giving of his children in marriage to whomsoever he pleases, dealings and partnerships with whom he will, and in all these transactions advantage and profit for himself because he has no squeamishness about committing injustice; and so
Septem 592-594.
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dycova? tolvvv lovra Kal tSta Kal dypioala rrepi-yiyveaOai Kal ttXcovcktciv tu>v e\'^p<2>v, ttXzov-cKTOvvra 8e ttXovtclv Kal rov? re (fdXov? ei5 C ttolciv Kal tov? €)(0povs ftXaTTTGiv, Kal Oeois 6vala?
Kal avaOrpaara iKavcos Kal p,€yaXo7Tperrd)s Oveiv re Kal dvaTiOevai, Kal OepaTreveiv rov 8iKalov TToXv dfJ,€lVOV TOV? 0€OV$ Kal TCOV dvOpCOTTCVV OV$ av flovXyrai, omitc Kal OeorfciXeuTepov ovtov eipac p,aAXov TTpoayKeiv ck t<ov cikotcov y rov St/caiov. ovtco c/>aaiv, co ^coKpares, irapd Oecov Kal Trap* * avdpcvTTCOv rep d8iKcp irapeaKCvaaOai tov fl tov dpicivov y tco 8iKatco.
VI.	Tavr* CLTTOVTOS TOV VXaVKCOVOS, cyaj p,€V D ev vcp eiydv ti Aeyetv irpos ravra, o Se d8cXcf)ds avTov 'AdelpiavTos, Ov ti ttov olci, d</>y, <v Sc6-KpaTts, LKavcos eipfjcrdai Trepl tov Xoyov; ’AAAa Tl ^v; CL7TOV. Avt6> Tj 8* O$, OVK €tp7}Tai O liaXiGTa €$€1 ppdfjvai. Ovkovv, yv S’ eyd), to X&yop^vov, aSeXfios dv8pl Trapely cootc Kal av, €l ti d8e eXXehrcL, €7rap,vv€. KaLTot cp,€ ye LKavd Kai Ta vtto tovtov pydevTa KaTarraXaiaai Kal E d8vvarov iroiyaai floyOeiv 8iKaioavvy. Kal ds, Ovdev, €(/>y, Xeyeis, aAA’ c'ti Kal raSe aKOVC' Sec yap dicXOecv yp,as Kal tovs evavTiovs Xoyov? div d8e cIttcv, oi 8iKaioavvyv [Lev erraivovaiv, d8iKiav 8e i/jeyovaiv, iv* y aafaaTtpov d pioi 8oK€i ftovXe-aftai I'XavKivv. Xeyovai 8e ttov Kal TrapaKeXevovTai TraTepes tc vieai Kal TrdvTCs ol tivcvv Kyddpievoi,
® Cf. supra on 343 d, 349 b.	b Cf. supra 332 n.
• veyaXoTTpeirws. Usually a word of ironical connotation in Plato.
d Cf. Euthyphro 12 e ff. and supra 331 b, ffvalas, where 126
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they say that if he enters into lawsuits, public or private, he wins and gets the better of his opponents, and. getting the better," is rich and benefits his friends and harms his enemies b; and he performs sacrifices and dedicates votive offerings to the gods adequately and magnificently,c and he serves and pays courtd to men whom he favours and to the gods far better than the just man. so that he may reasonably expect the favour of heaven e also to fall rather to him than to the just. So much better they say, Socrates, is the life that is prepared for the unjust man from gods and men than that which awaits the just.”
VI. When Glaucon had thus spoken, I had a mind to make some reply thereto, but his brother Adeimantus said, “You surely don’t suppose, Socrates, that the statement of the case is complete ? ” “ Why, what else?” I said. “ The very most essential point,” said he, “ has not been mentioned.” “ Then,” said I, “ as the proverb has it, ‘ Let a brother help a man ’f—and so, if Glaucon omits any word or deed, do you come to his aid. Though for my part what he has already said is quite enough to overthrow me and incapacitate me for coming to the rescue of justice.” “ Nonsense,” he said, “ but listen to this further point. We must set forth the reasoning and the language of the opposite party, of those who commend justice and dispraise injustice, if what I conceive to be Glaucon’s meaning is to be made more clear. Fathers, when they address exhortations to their sons, and all
the respectable morality of the good Cephalus is virtually identical with this commercial view of religion.
e Cf. supra 352 b and 613 a-b.
1 ale\<f>os avSpi iraperr). The rhythm perhaps indicates a proverb of which the scholiast found the source in Odyssey xvi. 97.
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363 cos XPV dcKacov Gwai, ovk avro 3i,Kai,o(xvvY]v gtt-atvovvTGs, aAAa ras arr’ avrfjs Gv3oKLp.'qaGL?> it'd 3okovvtc 3cKaiqj Givai ylyvxjTab ano rfs 36£t]s dpyal re Kal yapcot Kal oaanGp FAav/ccov 3i,rjX3GV aprL ano tov gv3okl[xgZv ovra rep a3lK(p.1 enl ttXgov 3g ovtol ra raw 3o£a>v Xeyovoa’ ras yap napd 3go)v ev3oKipLY]a€Ls epfldXXovTCS d(f)0ova eyovui, XeyGtv dyaOa, toZ$ dorlocs a (f>aoi 3gov$ 3i36vai,, a)(J7T€p 6 yGvvatos 'Hcrtodds re Kal "Op.p-
B pos (^atrip, 6 [igv ras 3pv$ roZ$ dt/catois tovs 3govs nOLGLV
aKpas p.Gv re cf)GpGi,v flaXavovs, pcdacras 3g /acXtacras GcponoKOL 3’ dies, tfyrjcnv, p,aXXoZ$ KaTapG^pcdaca,
Kal dXXa 3tj noXXa dya3d tovtcvv GyopAiva' napa-TrA^cna 8e Kal 6 erepos’ atare rev ydp (/yqcav
7} ^aatA^os dpcdpLovos, dare 3eov3rjs evSt/ctas dvexYjcn, (/>€pycri 3e yaca pceXatva
C 7Tvpovs Kal Kpi.0ds, flpcOpoa 3g 3ev3pGa Kapircp, TLKTTj 3’ Gp,7TG3a p/rjXa, 3dXaoua 3g. TrapG^x] l)(3vs.
Movcratos de tovtojv VGaviKoyrGpa rdya3d Kal 6
1	dotAw recent mss. ; cf. 362 b: the diKaiij) of A and II can be defended.
® Who, in Quaker language, have a concern for, who have charge of souls. Cf. the admonitions of the father of Horace, Sat. i. 4. 105 ff., Protag. 325 d, Xen. Cyr. i. 5. 9. Isoc. iii. 2, Terence, Adelphi 414 f., Schmidt, Ethik der Griechen, i. p. 187, and the letters of Lord Chesterfield passim, as well as Plato himself, Laws 662 e.
6	Hesiod, JPorArs and Days 232 f., Homer, Od. xix. 109 ff.
f	Cf. Kern, Orphicorum Fragmenta, iv. p. 83. The son is possibly Eumolpus.
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those who have others in their charge,0 urge the necessity of being just, not by praising justice itself, but the good repute with mankind that accrues from it, the object that they hold before us being that by seeming to be just the man may get from the reputation office and alliances and all the good things that Glaucon just now enumerated as coming to the unjust man from his good name. But those people draw out still further this topic of reputation. For, throwing in good standing with the gods, they have no lack of blessings to describe, which they affirm the gods give to pious men, even as the worthy Hesiod and Homer b declare, the one that the gods make the oaks bear for the just:
Acorns on topmost branches and swarms of bees on their mid-trunks,
and he tells how the
Flocks of the fleece-bearing sheep are laden and weighted with soft wool,
and of many other blessings akin to these; and similarly the other poet :
Even as when a good king, who rules in the fear of the high gods,
Upholds justice and right, and the black earth yields him her Ibison,
Barley and wheat, and his trees are laden and weighted with fair fruits,
Increase comes to his flocks and the ocean is teeming with fishes.
And Musaeus and his son c have d a more excellent
d For the thought of the following cf. Emerson, Compensation: “He (the preacher) assumed that judgement is not executed in this world; that the wicked are successful; that the good are miserable; and then urged from reason and scripture a compensation to be made to both parties in the next life. No offence appeared to be taken by the congregation at this doctrine.”
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vib$ avrov Trapa Oedov StSoaai rot? SiKaiois" ec§ Ac8ou yap ayayovTCS’ tw Aoyoj Kal KaTaKXtvavTcs Kai, ovpirroaiov tcov dcricov KarauKevdaavTCs eerie-D cfyavcopievovs rroiovai tov airavTa ypdvov Tj&q Siayetv p,e3vovTas, Tjyrjadpievoi KaXXicnov apeTrjs pucrdbv /j,e3rjv aicoviov’ ot, 8* cti tovtoov piaKpoTepovs diroTeivovcri1 pucrdovs trapa 3edbv TracSa? yap rraibcov (f>aal Kal yevos KaToiriadev XeiTrecrdai tov ocriov Kal evopKov. TavTa brj Kal aAAa roiaura eyKcopu,dd,ovcri biKaioavvxjV’ tov$ 8e dvocdovs av Kal ablKOVS €19 TTTjXdv TIVa KaTOpVTTOVCTbV ev Albov Kal koctkivco vbcop dvayKa^ovcn c^epeiv, eTi Ere ^atVTas €i? KaKas bd£a$ ayovTes, direp T'XavKcov irepl tcov biKaicov bo^a^opievcov be dbiKcov birjXOe TipicvptfpiaTa, TavTa irepl tcov dbiKcov Xeyovaiv, aAAa 8e ovk eyovaiv. 6 piev ovv eiraivos Kal o ijjoyos oStos eKaTepcov.
VII. ITpo? 8e tovtols (TKei/jai, co IZcoKpaTes, dXXo av eibo$ Xoycov irepl biKaiocrvvrjs Te Kal dbiKtas 364 Ibta tc Xeydpievov Kal vtto TroirjTcbv. iravTes yap e^ evbs crrdpiaTOs vpivovaiv, cbs KaXbv piev rj aoo</>pc--(jvvt) tc Kal biKaiocrvv'q t yaXeirbv pievTOt Kal ■eTTiTTOvov aKoXaaia be Kal dbiicla r]bv piev Kal evTTCTes KTTjcraciOai, bo^rj §e pidvov Kal vdpicp al-a\pov. XvcriTeXecrrepa be tcov biKaicov rd dbiKa
1	diroTelvovcriv AII2: airorivovffii' q.
a ueavtKurepa is in Plato often humorous and depreciative. Cf. infra 563 e veaviK-q.
b ffvp,7r6ffioi' rG)v dfflwv. Jowett’s notion that this is a jingle is due to the English pronunciation of Greek.
e Kern, ibid., quotes Servius ad Virgil, Aen. iii. 98 “ et nati 180
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song0 than these of the blessings that the gods bestow on the righteous. For they conduct them to the house of Hades in their tale and arrange a symposium of the saints,b where, reclined on couches and crowned with wreaths, they entertain the time henceforth with wine, as if the fairest meed of virtue were an everlasting drunk. And others extend still further the rewards of virtue from the gods. For they say that the children’s childrenc of the pious and oath-keeping man and his race thereafter never fail. Such and such-like are their praises of justice. But the impious and the unjust they bury in mudd in the house of Hades and compel them to fetch water in a sieve,6 and, while they still live, they bring them into evil repute, and all the sufferings that Glaucon enumerated as befalling just men who are thought to be unjust, these they recite about the unjust, but they have nothing else to say? Such is the praise and the censure of the just and of the unjust.
VII. “ Consider further, Socrates, another kind of languageabout justice and injustice employed by both laymen and poets. All with one accord reiterate that soberness and righteousness are fair and honourable, to be sure, but unpleasant and laborious, while licentiousness and injustice are pleasant and easy to win and are only in opinion and by convention disgraceful. They say that injustice pays better than justice, natorum” and opines that Homer took II. xx. 308 from Orpheus.
d Cf. Zeller, Phil. d. Gr. i. pp. 56-57, infra 533 d, Phaedo 69 c, commentators on Aristoph. Frogs 146.
* Cf. my note on Horace, Odes iii. 11. 22, and, with an allegorical application, Gorg. 493 b.
f Plato elsewhere teaches that the real punishment of sin is to be cut off from communion with the good. Theaetet. 176 d-e, Laws 728 b, infra 367 a.
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COS' €771 TO TTXvfloS XeyOVCFl, Kal 7TOVT)pOV$ irXoVOLOVS Kal dXXas Swapet? e\oPTa? evSat/zovc^eiv Kal Ti/iav evyepdos edeXovat S^pocria re Kal 18 la, rovs
B Se aTt/xa^etv Kai vrrepopav, ot av tty) aoGeveis re Kal 'TT€VY]T€$ OXJIV, dpioXoyOVVreS ai)TOV$ dpLeiVOVS etvat raw erepam. tovtcov Se TravTcov ot -jzept Oeoov re XoyoL Kal dperfjs Qavp.aai(l>raroi Xe'yovrat, cos apa Kal Oeot ttoAAocs aev aya^ots SuoTVYtas re \ fif	\ if	~	>	/
Kat ptov kclkov cvtLpav, tol$ o evavnoLs evavrtap pcotpap. ayvprai Se Kat pudvr eis errl ttXovoIcpv 3vpa$ lovres TTetOovcnv d)$ cart, rrapd gk/hch 3vvap,t,$ €K 6ea>v TTOpi^opLGVT] Ovaiais re Kal eircpSats, etre C ti dSucTjpa tov yeyovev avrov t) rrpoyovcov, a/cet-odac pLcd1 rfiovdov re Kal eoprcov, eav re riva eydpov Trrjp/ijvac e8eXrj, p,erd opn,Kpa>v Sairai/ah dp-otcos St/catov dSt/«p /SAa^etv, eTrayatyals Ttol xat KaTaSe'a/xots tovs Ocovs, d>s </>aat, TrelOovres adncav viTYjperetv. tovtois Se rrdca rots Aoyots pdprvpas TTOL-qras eirayovrat, ot p,ev KaKtas wept evnereias SiSovtcs, d>s
rrjv pcev KaKorryra Kal tAaSdv earw eXeadai j) pTjtStcos* Aeti] pcev dSds, p^dXa S’ eyyvdi, vacer
rfjs S’ aper-rjs ibpatra 6eol TTpOTrapoiflev e0T]Kav Kai nva oSov pcaKpdv re Kal dvavrY]' ot Se rrjs rcov ~^The gnomic poets complain that bad men prosper for a time, but they have faith in the late punishment of the wicked and the final triumph of justice.
b There is a striking analogy between Plato’s language here and the description by Protestant historians of the sale of indulgences by Tetzel in Germany. Rich men’s doors is proverbial. Cf. 489 b.	.
c Cf. Mill, “ Utility of Religion,” Three Essays on Religion, p. 90: “All positive religions aid this self-delusion. Bad religions teach that divine vengeance may be bought off by 132
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for the most part, and they do not scruple to felicitate bad men who are rich or have other kinds of power and to do them honour in public and private, and to dishonour and disregard those who are in any way weak or poor, even while admitting that they are better men than the others. But the strangest of all these speeches are the things they say about the gods a and virtue, how so it is that the gods themselves assign to many good men misfortunes and an evil life, but to their opposites a contrary lot; and begging priests 6 and soothsayers go to rich men’s doors and make them believe that they by means of sacrifices and incantations have accumulated a treasure of power from the gods c that can expiate and cure with pleasurable festivals any misdeed of a man or his ancestors, and that if a man wishes to harm an enemy, at slight cost he will be enabled to injure just and unjust alike, since they are masters of spells and enchantments d that constrain the gods to serve their end. And for all these sayings they cite the poets as witnesses, with regard to the ease and plentifulness of vice, quoting :
Evil-doing in plenty a man shall find for the seeking;
Smooth is the way and it lies near at hand and is easy to enter;
But on the pathway of virtue the gods put sweat from the first step,”
and a certain long and uphill road. And others cite offerings or personal abasement.” Plato, Laws 885 d, anticipates Mill. With the whole passage compare the scenes at the founding of Cloudcuckootow'n, Aristoph. Birds 960-990, and more seriously the mediaeval doctrine of the “ treasure of the church ” and the Hindu tapas.
d In Laws 933 d both are used of the victim with firySats, which primarily applies to the god. Cf. Lucan, Phars. vi. 492 and 527.	* Hesiod, Works and Days 287-289.
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Oeurv vir* dvOpcoTtcov rrapaycoyrjs tov V0pr]pov pap-
Tvpovrat, on Kat cKetvo? €i7T€
AlCTTol 8e T€ Kal #€ol avroc,
Kal tov? p,ev fluoaatat Kal evycoXacs dyavacaiv E Xoiffij re kvlctt] re TraparpcoTrdia dvOpcorroi
Xcaodptevoi,, ore Kev n? VTrepflrffl Kal dpaprrj.
ftlflXcov 8e o/xaSov Trapeyorrac Movaatou Kal *Op-<^€co?> 'EeXrp'Tjs tc Kal Movacop eyyovcov, d>s (fracri, Ka3* ds dv'pTToXovai, rrelOovres ov pcovov l^Lcoras aXXa Kal ttoXcis, d>s apa Avert is re Kal KaOappxn ddiKYjp,dTCOv 3rd Ovcncov Kal rratSta? rfoovcov eicn 365 /xcp en Zfoaiv, tied 3e Kal reAeur^craoxi', as St?
reXerds KaXovaav, al tcov eKet kokcov aTroXvovcriv rpjids, pv) Qvoavras 3e Setva Trept/zeptt.
VIII. Taura Travra, tty?], <S </>tAe ScoKpares, roiavra Kal rocravra Xeyop^va dpcTrjs Trepc Kat KaKtas, u>s dvSpcDTToc Kal deol rrepl avra cloven Tcprjs, tc olopLtda aKovovaas veatv ^vyas ttolclv, dcrot evc/ivels Kal LKavol em Travra rd Xeyofieva d)(TTT€p CTTLTTTopLCVOL ovXXoylcaadab	avredv,
B TToids rts av d>v Kal 7rfj Tropevdels rov fllov co? aptora deeXOoe; Xeyot, yap dv ck tcov gIkotcov Trpos avrov Kara IliuSapov ckccvo rd
a Iliad, ix. 497 ff. adapted.
b 6/j.aSov, lit. noise, hubbub, babel, here contemptuous. There is no need of the emendation opfiaftov. Cf. infra 387 a, and Kern, Orphicorum Fragmenta, p. 82; cf. John Morley, Lit. Studies, p. 184, “A bushel of books.”
e Cf. Laws 819 b.
d Cf. Unity of Plato's Thought, p. 25: “ His (Plato’s) imagination was beset by the picture of some brilliant young 134
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Homer as a witness to the beguiling of gods by men, since he too said :
The gods themselves are moved by prayers, And men by sacrifice and soothing vows, And incense and libation turn their wills
Praying, whene’er they have sinned and made transgression.0
And they produce a bushelb of books of Musaeus and Orpheus, the offspring of the Moon and of the Muses, as they affirm, and these books they use in their ritual, and make not only ordinary men but states believe that there really are remissions of sins and purifications for deeds of injustice, by means of sacrifice and pleasant sportc for the living, and that there are also special rites for the defunct, which they call functions, that deliver us from evils in that other world, while terrible things await those who have neglected to sacrifice.
VIII. “ What, Socrates, do we suppose is the effect of all such sayings about the esteem in which men and gods hold virtue and vice upon the souls that hear them, the souls of young men who are quick-witted and capable of flitting, as it were, from one expression of opinion to another and inferring from them all the character and the path whereby a man would lead the best life ? Such a youth d would most likely put to himself the question Pindar asks, ‘ Is it by Alcibiades standing at the crossways of life and debating in his mind whether his best chance of happiness lay in accepting the conventional moral law that serves to police the vulgar or in giving rein to the instincts and appetites of his own stronger nature. To confute the one, to convince the other, became to him the main problem of moral philosophy.” Cf. Introd. x-xi; also “ The Idea of Good in Plato’s Republic” p. 214.
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TTOTepOV 8bKO. TCLXOS Vl/jbOV r/ ctkoXlcus aTraracs
dvaflds xal epavTov ovtcv irepb^pd^as 8bafibd); rd pev yap Xeydpeva 8bKat<p pev opti pob, eav pr] Kal Sokoj,1 otfreXos ovSeV ^aatv etvat, ttovovs Se Kal ^/zta? cfjavepds' d8bK(p Se So£av StKacoauvi}? rrapaaKevaaapevip Oeoireabos fltos Xeyerat. ovkovv, C CTTeiS?) TO 8oKebV, d)$ 8t]XoV(H pOb Ob (JO(f)OL, Kal rav dXadebav flca/rab Kal Kvpbov ev8abpovla$, em tovto 8t) Tp€7TT€OV o Acos’ rrpdOvpa pev Kal cryppa kvkXcv irepl epavTov crKbaypa(/>bav ap&rfjs irepb-ypairreov, tt]V Se tov trotfxoTaTOV ^ApycXo^ov dXcvireKa gXkt^ov e^oTTboOev Kep8aXeav Kal ttoi.kIXy]v. aAAa yap, (ftrjcrl tls, ov pa8bov del XavOavebv kokov ovTa. ouSe yap dXXo ovSev evTrere?, D c/rqcropev, tcov peyaXcov aAA’ dpcos, et peXXopev
€v8ai,povr)creiv, TavTrj vreov, d>s to, ixvrl T^v X6ya>v (jiepei,. dm. yap to Xavdavew ^vvcopoaias Te Kal eTaipecas avva^opev, elal Te Trecdovs 8t-SaaKaAoi crotfnav 8r]pT]yopt.KT)V Te Kal 8bKavLKT]v 8l8ovt€$, e^ div Ta pev ireloopev, ra Se ftcaadpeOa, d)$ TrXeoveKTOvvTes 81kt]v prj StSovat. aAAa 8rj Oeovs ovTe XavOaveiv ovTe ^caaaaOab 8vvaTov. ovkovv, el pev py elalv r/ pr]8ev avTOb$ to>v av-
1 e'dv fiT] Kal 3okw] cf. Introd. xlix. tav Kal /jlt] 8okw would, unless we assume careless displacement of the Kal, mean “ if I also seem not to be (just).”
tt (pLvepfi ^-qp-la is familiar and slightly humorous. Cf. Starkie on Aristoph. Acharn. 737.
b Simonides, Fr. 76 Bergk, and Eurip. Orest. 236.
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justice or by crooked deceit that I the higher tower shall scale and so live my life out in fenced and guarded security ? ’ The consequences of my being just are, unless I likewise seem so, not assets,0 they say, but liabilities, labour and total loss ; but if I am unjust and have procured myself a reputation for justice a godlike life is promised. Then since it is ‘ the seeming,’ as the wise men b show me, that ‘ masters the reality ’ and is lord of happiness, to this I must devote myself without reserve. For a front and a showc I must draw about myself a shadowoutline of virtue, but trail behind me the fox of the most sage Archilochus/ shifty and bent on gain. Nay, tis objected, it is not easy for a wrong-doer always to lie hid.e Neither is any other big thing facile, we shall reply. But all the same if we expect to be happy, we must pursue the path to which the footprints of our arguments point. For with a view to lying hid we will organize societies and political clubs/ and there are teachers of cajolery^ who impart the arts of the popular assembly and the court-room. So that, partly by persuasion, partly by force, we shall contrive to overreach with impunity. But against the gods, it may be said, neither secrecy nor force can avail. Well, if there are no gods, or they
e A Pindaric mixture of metaphors beginning with a portico and garb, continuing with the illusory perspective of scenepainting, and concluding with the crafty fox trailed behind.
Cf. Fr. 86-89 Bergk, and Dio Chrysost. Or. 55. 285 R. KepSaX^av is a standing epithet of Reynard. Cf. Gildersleeve on Pind. Pyth. ii. 78.
' Cf. my review of Jebb’s “ Bacchylides,” Class. Phil.. 1907, vol. ii. p. 235.
z Cf. George Miller Calhoun, Athenian Clubs in Politics und Litigation. University of Chicago Dissertation, 1911.
9 Lit. persuasion. Cf. the definition of rhetoric, Gorg. 453a.
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E OpCOTTlVCVV pcXd, Ov8 1 T/piV peXqTCOV TOV XavOdveW* ei 3e eccri re Kal erripeXovvTai, ovk dXXoOev roi avTovs icrpev iq aKTjKoapev T) ck tc t<jov Xoycov Kat tcov yeveaXoyiyrdvToov ttoi^tcov* ot 8e avrol ovtol Xeyovcnv, ojs eicrlv 0101 Overeats T€ Kal cyxarXats dyavficri Kal dvaOfjpacri TrapayeaOai avarreidopevor ots dp(/)6T€pa t) ovderepa ttcc-erreop’ ei 8 ovv rreiareov, adiKip-eov Kal Ovtcov 366 ano tcov adiKYjpaTcov. diKaioi pev ydp ovtcs a&]pioi vtto Oecdv ecrdpeOa, Ta 8* e£ ddiKias Kep&q aiTcocropeOa’ adiKOi 8e Kepdavovpev Te Kal Xiauopevot vnepflatvovTes Kal dpapTavovTes ttcl-Oovjes avTovs d^ptoi aTraXXa^opev. dXXa ydp Ai8ou diKrjv dcooopev cov dv evOdde ddtKiqcrcopev, 7) avToi tj Tratdes Tratdcov. aAA* d) tfdXe, <f>r]cr€i Xoyt^opevos, at TcXeTal ad peya dvvavTat2 Kal ol B Avo'ioi 0eoi, tvs at peyicFrai TroXets Xeyovcri Kal ol Ocojv Tracdes, irovryral Kal 'n’poe/yrjTai tcov Oecdv yevopevot, ol TavTa ovtcos eyeev prjvvovcrLV.
IX. Kara TLva ovv ctl Xoyov diKaeoovvYjv dv Tipo peyLOT-qs adbKLas alpolpeO* dv; rjv edv p€T* €vaxr)po(^vvr]s KLfl&qXov KT^crcopeOa, Kal Ttapa Ocols Kat Trap avOpcorroLs Trpa^opev KaTa vovv ^d)vT€s tc Kai TeXevTTqaavTes, cos o tcov ttoXXcov
ot
ou8 q: Kal A. This is the simplest and most plausible text. For a possible defence of Kal cf. Introd. p. xlix.
* au fiiya Svvavrat: A omits. * 6
• For the thought compare Tennyson, “ Lucretius”:
But he that holds
The Gods are careless, wherefore need he care Greatly for them ?
Cf. also Eurip. I.A. 1034-1035, Anth. Pal. x. 34.
6 Cf Verres’ distribution of his three years’ spoliation of 138
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do not concern themselves with the doings of men, neither need we concern ourselves with eluding their observation.® If they do exist and pay heed, we know and hear of them only from such discourses and from the poets who have described their pedigrees. But these same authorities tell us that the gods are capable of being persuaded and swerved from their course by ‘ sacrifice and soothing vows ’ and dedications. We must believe them in both or neither. And if we are to believe them, the thing to do is to commit injustice and offer sacrifice from the fruits of our wrong-doing? For if we are just, we shall, it is true, be unscathed by the gods, but we shall be putting away from us the profits of injustice ; but if we are unjust, we shall win those profits, and, by the importunity of our prayers, when we transgress and sin we shall persuade them and escape scot-free. Yes, it will be objected, but we shall be brought to judgement in the world below for our unjust deeds here, we or our children’s children. ‘ Nay, my dear sir,’ our calculating friend0 will say, ‘here again the rites for the dead d have much efficacy, and the absolving divinities, as the greatest cities declare, and the sons of gods, who became the poets and prophets 6 of the gods, and who reveal that this is the truth.’
IX. “ On what further ground, then, could we prefer justice to supreme injustice ? If we combine this with a counterfeit decorum, we shall prosper to our heart’s desire, with gods and men, in life and death, as the words of the multitude and of men of the highest Sicily, Cic. In C. Verrem actio prima 14 (40), and Plato, Laws 906 c-d, Lysias xxvii. 6.
e His morality is the hedonistic calculus of the Protagoras or the commercial religion of “ other-worldliness.”
* For these reXeral cf. 365 a. * Or rather “ mouthpieces.”
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re xat a/cpcov Aeyop.evos Aoyos. ck 8y ttovtcov tcov elpY]pLevcov tls	<3 Scu/cpares, St/cato-
C ovvyjv TLpLav eOeXeLV, <3 tls 8uva/xt? VTrdpxei i/ivyrjs
V) yp^p-aTtov yj a co pharos y) yevovs, aAAa pLY] yeXav i	>	' ■> r	t c z	>/	>>
eiTaLVOVpieVYjS OKOVOVTO; COS OY) TOL €t TLS €^£t ipev&rj pcev dTrocfiYjvaL a elp^KapLev, lkovcos 8e eyVCOKCV OTL dpLOTOV 8lkoloovvy), TToXXrjV 1TOV avyyvcopLYjv ex^L Kal ovk opyl^erac tols ol^lkols, aAA’ ot8ev, otl ttXyjv cl tls Geta cfavaei 8vox€palvcov TO d^LKCLV Y) eTTLOTY)pLY)V Aa/?(W a7T€^€Tat aVTOV, D tcov ye dXXcov ov8els e/ca>v St/catos, aAA’ vtto dvav8plas y) yrjpcos rj tlvos aAA^s do 3 eve las i/reyei to d8LKe.LV, d8vvarcov avrd 8pav. cos 8e, 8t)Xov 6 yap rrpcoTOS tcov tolovtcdv cls 8vvapLLV eX3cbv s e. «	/}>w w ?'/»•? x r
TrpcvTOS aOLKCL, Kou oaov av olos t y). kol tovtcov CLTTaVTCOV ov8ev dXXo aLTLOV Y) €K€LVO, dOeVTTCp arras d Xdyos ovtos dopp/rjcre Kal Tcode Kal epcol rrpds ere, a> ScoKpares, eirreLV, otl, <3 OavpcdcrLe, E rravTCOv vp,cov, dcroL erraLveTOL <£are 8lkoloovvy)s etvat, arro tcov eg apxY]S Yjpcocov apgapLevoc, oacov XoyoL XeXeLpLpLevoL, pLeypL tcov vvv dvOpcorrcov ov8els TTCorroTe ei/je£ev d^LKLav ov3’ err^veae 8lkoloovvy]v dXXcos y) 86£as tc Kal TLpcas kol dcopeas Tas air* ovtcov yLyvopcevas’ auro 8’ eKaTepov Trj avTov dvvdpceL ev ty} tov eyovTos i/jvxy} evdv Kal XavOdvov deovs Te Kal dvOpcorrovs ovbels TTCOTTOTe OVT ev TTOLYjCreL ovt ev L&LOLS XdyOLS €7Te£vjX0ev lkovcos tco Xdycp, cos to pLev pLeyLOTOV KaKtov ova b(j)(€L	avrTb ocKacoavyy] Os
367 pLeylcjtov dyaddv. el yap ovtcos eXeyeTO e^ apyrjs
a Aristoph. Clouds 1241.	6 Cf. Gorg. 492 ▲.
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authority declare. In consequence, then, of all that has been said, what possibility is there, Socrates, that any man who has the power of any resources of mind, money, body, or family should consent to honour justice and not rather laugh® when he hears her praised ? In sooth, if anyone is able to show the falsity of these arguments, and has come to know with sufficient assurance that justice is best, he feels much indulgence for the unjust, and is not angry with them, but is aware that except a man by inborn divinity of his nature disdains injustice, or, having won to knowledge, refrains from it, no one else is willingly just, but that it is from lack of manly spirit or from old age or some other weakness b that men dispraise injustice, lacking the power to practise it. The fact is patent. For no sooner does such an one come into the power than he works injustice to the extent of his ability. And the sole cause of all this is the fact that was the starting-point of this entire plea of my friend here and of myself to you, Socrates, pointing out how strange it is that of all you self-styled advocates of justice, from the heroes of old whose discourses survive to the men of the present day, not one has ever censured injustice or commended justice otherwise than in respect of the repute, the honours, and the gifts that accrue from each. But what each one of them is in itself, by its own inherent force, when it is within the soul of the possessor and escapes the eyes of both gods and men, no one has ever adequately set forth in poetry or prose—the proof that the one is the greatest of all evils that the soul contains within itself, while justice is the greatest good. For if you had all spoken in this way from the beginning and from our youth up
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vtto rrdvraiv v/xdiv /cat ck veajv ypas errelOere, ovk dv aXXrjXovs et/>vXdrropev pv] ddbKCbv, aAA’ avrds avrov yv eicaoros dpboros </>uAa£, SeSitSs' prj adbKcdv raj peylorcp Kawai ^vvoucos rj. ravra, co Sco-k pares, ccrcos 3e Kai en rovraw rrXebO) Qpaovpayds re Kal dXXo$ ttov n$ vrrep SiKacoauPT]? Te Kal aSiKia? Xeyobev dv, peraorpe^ovres avrobv rfy Q /	I	~	V	/	5 \ \ 5	>	/
OVVapAV) (pOpTLKOJS) OJS y€ pbOL OOKCL' aAA eyu), B ovdev ydp oe deopab drroKpvrrreoOac, oov eirbOvpaw aKOvoab rdvavna, d)$ Svva/zai pdXbora Kararetvas Xeya). pr] ovv Yjpcv povov evdei^r] ra) Xdycp, on dbKaboovvr] ddbKbas Kpelrrov, aAAa ti Trotovcra eKarepa rov eyovra avrrj Si’ avrrjv yj pev kokov, f Q \ J n /	>	X Q> X Q //•	5 /	/	<7
7] oe ayauov earir ra$ oe oogas acpacpeL, CDCMrep rXavKaiv SteKeXevcraro. el ydp pd] d^aLprjcreis eKarepujdev ras aX^Oecs, ra$ 8e i/jevSecs TrpocrOrfcreis, ov rd (HKaiov (f)rjaopev eiraivetv oe, aAAa rd doKeiv, ovoe to aou<ov €Lvat ipeyeW; aAAa to ookcw, Kat, rrapaKeXeveoOai, adiKov dvr a XavGdvecv, Kal dpo-Xoyetv Qpaovpaxo), on rd pev dcKacov dXXdrpbov dyaddv, £vp(f>epov rov Kpetrrovos, rd de ddueov avro) pev ^vpc^epov Kal XvucreXovv, ra> Se 'qrrovi, d£vp(f>opov. e-recdr] ovv d)poXdy7]oa$ raw peyIonov dyaOajv eivai SiKatoffw^p, a raw re aTToflaLvdvraw a??* * avraw eveKa dtpa KeKrfjodac, ttoXv Se paXXov avra avraw, otov dpav, okovclv, tfapovetv, Kal D vycatveLv dr}, Kal do* aAAa ay add yovLpa rrj av-
~ //	»X V	» f '■»>	1 »'
raw (pvoei aAA ov oo^ip eorb, rovr ovv avro erralveoov dueaboovvYys, o avrr) db avrrjv rov
° Cf. supra 363 e.	6 Cf. supra 313 c.
• Adam’s note on y6i'i/j.a: i.q. yw/jcria is, I think, wrong. 142
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had sought to convince us, we should not now be guarding against one another’s injustice, but each would be his own best guardian, for fear lest by working injustice he should dwell in communion with the greatest of evils® This, Socrates, and perhaps even more than this, Thrasymachus and haply another might say in pleas for and against justice and injustice, inverting their true potencies, as I believe, grossly. But I—for I have no reason to hide anything from you—am laying myself out to the utmost on the theory, because I wish to hear its refutation from you. Do not merely show us by argument that justice is superior to injustice, but make clear to us what each in and of itself does to its possessor, whereby the one is evil and the other good. But do away with the repute of both, as Glaucon urged. For, unless you take away from either the true repute and attach to each the false, we shall say that it is not justice that you are praising but the semblance, nor injustice that you censure, but the seeming, and that you really are exhorting us to be unjust but conceal it, and that you are at one with Thrasymachus in the opinion that justice is the other man’s good,6 the advantage of the stronger, and that injustice is advantageous and profitable to oneself but disadvantageous to the inferior. Since, then, you have admitted that justice belongs to the class of those highest goods which are desirable both for their consequences and still more for their own sake, as sight, hearing, intelligence, yes and health too, and all other goods that are productive c by their very nature and not by opinion, this is what I would have you praise about justice—the benefit which it and the harm which
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e^orra dvlvrjai Kal aSucca /8Aa7TTcr piadovs 8c Kat oo^as Trapes aAAocs erraiveiv. a>s eya> to>v pev aAAcov avaa^ot/x^p dv ovtcos erraLvovvTatv StKatoauPTjp Kat i/reyovTCOv aStKtav, 86£a? re rrepl aincov Kal ptadovs eyKoopca^ovTCOv Kal Xoc8opovv-tcov, aov 8c ovk dv, el py av KeXevoLS, 8loti, E Travra tov fl tov ov8ev aAAo aKorrdov StcA^Au^a? r) tovto. px] ovv rjptv ev8ec£r] povov to) Xdyco, otl 8u<aioavvq aStKta? KpecTTOV, aAAa Kat tI rroiovaa eKaTepa tov eyovTa airrq 8l’ avTrjv, edv Te XavOdvrj eav Te px] deovs Te Kal dvdpcvrrovs, r) pev ayaOov, 7] 8e kukov eaTLV.
X. Kat eyd) aKovaas del pev 8x] tx/v (ftvaLV tov Te VXavKawos Kal tov ’A8ecpdvTov rjydprjv, arap 368 ovv Kal totc rrdvv ye yaOpv Kal elrrov' Ou KaK&s els vpas, co rratdes eKeivov tov dv8pos> ttjv dpx^v to>v eXeyelcov eTrolrjaev 6 l^XavKOovos epa^Tr/s, evdoKcpf/aavTas rrepl Try? Mcyapot pd^r/v, elrrcov'
rralSes AptaTOOvos, kXclvov Oeiov yevos dv8pds»
tovto poL, ar (frlXoL, ev 8oK€t cyeiv’ rravv yap 0eiov TTerrovdaTe, el p-rj rrerreLade d8u<tav 8tKai.oavv7]S dpecvov ctrat, outuj 8vvdpevot elrrecv vrrep avTov.
B 8oKeiTe 8rj poc d)s dXrjOais ov rreireLodai. TeK-palpopaL 8e eK tov dXXov tov vpeTepov Tporrov,
“ Cf. infra 506 c.
b Cf. my note in Class. Phil. 1917, vol. xii. p. 436. It does not refer to Thrasymachus facetiously as Adam fancies, but is an honorific expression borrowed from the Pythagoreans.
c Possibly Critias,
d Probably the battle of 409 b.c., reported in Diodor. Sic. xiii. 65. Cf. Introd. p. viii.
e The implied pun on the name is made explicit in 580 c-d.
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injustice inherently works upon its possessor. But the rewards and the honours that depend on opinion, leave to others to praise. For while I would listen to others who thus commended justice and disparaged injustice, bestowing their praise and their blame on the reputation and the rewards of either, I could not accept that sort of thing from you unless you say I must, because you have passed your entire life a in the consideration of this very matter. Do not, then, I repeat, merely prove to us in argument the superiority of justice to injustice, but show us what it is that each inherently does to its possessor —whether he does or does not escape the eyes of gods and men—whereby the one is good and the other evil.”
X.	While I had always admired the natural parts of Glaucon and Adeimantus, I was especially pleased by their words on this occasion, and said: “It was excellently spoken of you, sons of the man we know,6 in the beginning of the elegy which the admirerc of Glaucon wrote when you distinguished yourselves in the battle of Megara d—
Sons of Ariston,* whose race from a glorious sire is god-like.
This, my friends, I think, was well said. For there must indeed be a touch of the god-like in your disposition if you are not convinced that injustice is preferable to justice though you can plead its case in such fashion. And I believe that you are really not convinced. I infer this from your general char-Some have held that Glaucon and Adeimantus were uncles of Plato, but Zeller decides for the usual view that they were his brothers. Cf. Ph. d. Gr. ii. 1, 4th ed. 1889, p. 392, and Abhandl. d. Berl. Akad., 1873, Hist.-Phil. KI. pp. 86 ff.
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eirel Kara ye avTOvs tov$ Xdyovs rjirLOTOvv av vpLLV' o<jo) Be p,aAAov irLOTeva), tooovtco paXXov avropu) o Tt xp-qacopLaL' ovre yap ottojs florid) 4ya)’ §oku) yap pLOL aBuva/ros elvac crr]pL€Lov Be pLOL, oti a irpds Qpaavp.axov Xeyaov (yp.Y]v d-7To</>aipeiv} co? apLeLvov SiKaLoavvr] a^LKLas, ovk direde^aade pLOV out av dircvs pvrj PorjO^aKv eya)’ dedoLKa yap, per] C ovB* octlov rf irapayevopLevov bcKacocrvvTi KaKrpyopov-ptevT] airayopeveLV Kal per] florjOeLV en epLirveovTa Kal Bwafievov (frfleyyecrOaL. k par lotov ovv ovt<o$ 077(0? Buva/iac eiriKovpeLV avrfj. 6 re ovv VXavKUJV Kal ol aXXoL e8eovro iravrl Tponcp ^orjOrjoaL Kal
pLTj avecvai tov Xoyov, aAAa ^Lepevv'qaacrdaL tl t€ euTLv eKaTepov Kal irepl rf]s co^eAeia? ovtolv raA^de? iroTepivs e^eL. elirov ovv direp epLol eSogev, otl To tyrypLa co emxeLpovpLev ov (f>avXov aAA’ D 6%V ftXcTTOVTOS, d)S epLol fruVCTaL. eTTeL&Y) ovv r/pLeLS ov beLvot, 8ok€l plol, tfv 3’ eyco, TOtaVT7]V TTonjaaatzat	avrov, ocavirep av cl TTpoaera^e
tl? ypdpLpLaTa apLLKpd Troppcvdev dvayvatvaL pLrj 'naw o£v pAETTOveav, errwa tls €V€voy]<j€v, otl ra aura ypa/z/zara earn irov Kal aXXo0L pLel^o) re Kal pLCL^OVL, eppaLOV OV €<paVT], OLpaL, GKCLVa 7rpa)T0V dvayvovTas ovtojs eTTLUKOTreiv ra eXaTTCV, el Ta avTa ovto Tvy^dveL. IIaw pLev ovv, efrq o E ’ABet/xavTO?’ aAAa tl tolovtov, <o StoKpare?, ev Trj irepl to 8lkolov ^rjT'qaeL KaOopq,s; ’Eya> ool, e<f>i]v, epa). ^LKaLocrvvr), (ftapLev, ecm pLev dvftpds evos, eaTL oe irov KaL oArjs iroAecosj llavu ye, ij 3’ ds. Ovkovv pLel^ov ttoXls evds avdpds; Mei^ov,
• So Aristot. Eth. Nic. i. 2. 8 (1094 b 10).
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acter, since from your words alone I should have distrusted you. But the more I trust you the more I am at a loss what to make of the matter. I do not know how I can come to the rescue. For I doubt my ability for the reason that you have not accepted the arguments whereby I thought I proved against Thrasymachus that justice is better than injustice. Nor yet again do I know how I can refuse to come to the rescue. For I fear lest it be actually impious to stand idly by when justice is reviled and be faint-hearted and not defend her so long as one has breath and can utter his voice. The best thing, then, is to aid her as best I can.” Glaucon, then, and the rest besought me by all means to come to the rescue and not to drop the argument but to pursue to the end the investigation as to the nature of each and the truth about their respective advantages. I said then as I thought : “ The inquiry we are undertaking is no easy one but calls for keen vision, as it seems to me. So, since we are not clever persons, I think we should employ the method of search that we should use if we, with not very keen vision, were bidden to read small letters from a distance, and then someone had observed that these same letters exist elsewhere larger and on a larger surface. We should have accounted it a godsend, I fancy, to be allowed to read those letters first, and then examine the smaller, if they are the same.” “ Quite so,” said Adeimantus ; “ but what analogy to this do you detect in the inquiry about justice ? ” “ I will tell you,” I said: “ there is a justice of one man, we say, and, I suppose, also of an entire city?” " Assuredly,” said he. “ Is not the city larger a than the man ? ” “ It is larger,” he said. “ Then, per-
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ecbrj. ’Toros tolvvv tyXcIcjov av 8cKatoo’vvY[ ev rd) pel^ovt, evelrj kol paoov KaTapcaOelv. et ovv 369 ftovXeerde, Trparrov ev rats TroXecn ^T'qucopev 770100 tl eerTiv €7TetTa ovtcos eTTLQKetfKopeOa Kae ev evl eicdcrTcp, TYjv tov pel^ovos opocoTYjTa ev rxj tov eXaTTovos i8ea eTTicrKOTTOvvTes. ’AAAa poi 8oKecs> edo?, KaXa>s Xeyeiv. ’Ap* ovv, rjv 8 eyd), el ycyvopevYjv ttoXlv OeacratpLeOa Xoycp, Kae tyjv ^LKaLoeTvvqv avTYjs ’I8oipev av ycyvopevYjV Kat, ty[v d8tKtav; Ta^’ dv, rj 8’ os. Ovkovv yevopevov avTOV eXirls evTTeTecrrepov I8elv o jprprovpev;
B TIoAv ye. koKei ovv xprjvai eTTLX^LpYjcraL irepatvew; olpat [lev yap ovk dXlyov epyov auro eivai‘ (TKOTreLTe ovv. "EaKeiTTai, ec/>r[ 6 A8ecpavTOS' aAAa p,Y[ a A Acos no lei.
XI.	r/yverai tolvvv, yv 8’ eyco, ttoAis, a>$ eycpfiai, €7rei8Y[ rvyxavei Yjptxov eKacrros ovk avTapKYjs, aAAa ttoXXcov evSe^s* tiv’ o’let apxfy o.XXy]v ttoXiv oLKL^eiv; Ov8ept,lav, y) 8’ os. Ovtoj C 8y[ apa TrapaXapiflavayv aAAos aXXov e^ aXXov, tov 8’ €7?’ aXXov XPe"b ^°^l8v 8e6pi.evot,, iroXXovs els pt,lav oiKYjcrLV dyelpavTCs kowojvovs Te Kat floYjOovs, TavTY) ty[ ^vvolkIo. e0e[ieOa ttoXlv ovopta. Yj ydp; Ildvv pt,ev ovv. ^AeTa8l8a>cn 8yj aAAos dXXcp, et Tt, pt,eTa8l8coat,v, y] pt,eTaXaptfldvec, ot.op.evos avTO) dpLecvov elvai. flaw ye. ’T#t 8y[, t/v 8’ eyd), T<p Xoycp e£ dpxfjs 7Tot.d)pev ttoXlv. 7rot.Y[crei
a Lit., coming into being. Cf. Introd. p. xiv. So Aristot. Pol. i. 1, but iv. 4 he criticizes Plato.
6 “ C’est tout r£flechi.”
c Often imitated, as e.g. Hooker, Eccles. Pol. i. 10: “ Forasmuch as we are not by ourselves sufficient to furnish 148
THE REPUBLIC, BOOK II haps, there would be more justice in the larger object and more easy to apprehend. If it please you, then, let us first look for its quality in states, and then only examine it also in the individual, looking for the likeness of the greater in the form of the less.” “ I think that is a good suggestion,” he said. “ If, then,” said I, “ our argument should observe the origin a of a state, we should see also the origin of justice and injustice in it?” “ It may be,” said he. “ And if this is done, we may expect to find more easily what we are seeking ? ” “ Much more.” “ Shall we try it, then, and go through with it ? I fancy it is no slight task. Reflect, then.” “ We have reflected,6 ” said Adeimantus; “ proceed and don’t refuse.”
XI. “The origin of the city, then,” said I, “in my opinion, is to be found in the fact that we do not severally suffice for our own needs,0 but each of us lacks many things. Do you think any other principle establishes the state ? ” “ No other,” said he. “ As a result of this, then, one man calling in another for one service and another for another, we, being in need of many things, gather many into one place of abode as associates and helpers, and to this dwelling together we give the name city or state, do we not ? ” “ By all means.” “ And between one man and another there is an interchange of giving, if it so happens, and taking, because each supposes this to be better for himself.” “ Certainly.” “ Come, then, let us create a city from the beginning, in our ourselves with a competent store of things needful for such a life as our nature doth desire . . . therefore to supply these defects ... we are naturally inclined to seek communion and fellowship with others; this was the cause of men uniting themselves at first in civil societies.”
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avxxpv, co? eoiKev, x) xj/.iexepa xpeta. Heo? S’ D ov; ’AAAa p,xp> irpooxx) ye Kal pieytaxx) xebv xpeww t] xxjs rpo(f)fj$ TrapauKEVT] rov eivat re Kal ^xjv eveKa. navra-naot ye. Aevxepa 8xj oiKijaeatg, xpixy Se eadxjxog Kal xatv xoiovxoov. ’'Eort ravra. <&epe 8x], xpv S’ eyd>, ttcos xj rroXig dpKeaei exrl xoaavxxjv rrapaoKev^v; aAAo ti yeoopyog p,ev etg, 6 Se oiKo86pog, aAAo? Se' ti? v(f>avxx]g; X] Kal aKvxoxopiov avxoae xrpoadx/aopiev xj tip’ dXXov Tcov ire pl to od>p,a OepairevT-qv; Haru ye. Ei?/ S’ av X) ye dvayKaioxdxx] ttoXls zk xexxdpoyv a) E rrevxe dv8pa>v. <&atvexai. Tt 8t] ovv; eva eKa-oxov xovxatv Set to avxov epyov aTract koivoi> Kaxaxidevai, oiov tov yeoopyov eva dvxa xrapa-aKevd^eiv crtTt'a xexxapai Kal xexpaTrXdaiov xpovov Te Kal ttovov dvaXtaKecv exrl gltov TrapaaKevxj, Kal aAAot? KOLvaweLv; x] apLeXx/aavTa eavxcp pcovov 370 rexapTOV pcepos xroLetv tovtov tov gfItov ev TeTapTco peepee tov xp°vov, Ta Se Tptat to p,ev eirl txj tx}$ OLKtas TrapaaKevxj 8LaTpi/3e(,v, to Se tp-aTLov, to Se UTToST/^taTOW, Kat p,xj a'AAot? KowatvovvTa TtpaypcaTa	avTOv St’ avTOv to. avTov
irpaTTew; Kal 6 ’A8etp,avTO$ ec^xj ’AAA’ taco?, co ^coKpaxes, ovxa) paov xj 'kclvcos. Ov8e'v, yv S’ e’yeo, p.d At dxoxrov. evvou) yap Kal avxog eirrovxos aov, oxi xrpdnov piev (frvexai eKaoxog ov B naw ofioios eKaaxip, aAAa 8iac/)epa>v xxjv ^vaiv, aXXog exr' dXXov epyov npa^iv. x/ ov 8oKei aoi;
a Aristotle says that the city comes into being for the sake of life, but exists for the sake of the good life, which, of course, is also Plato’s view of the true raison d'etre of the State. Cf. Laws 828 d and Crlto 48 b.
6 It is characteristic of Plato’s drama of ideas to give this 150
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theory. Its real creator, as it appears, will be our needs.” “ Obviously.” “ Now the first and chief of our needs is the provision of food for existence and life. 0 Assuredly.’ “ The second is housing and the third is raiment and that sort of thing.” “ That is so.” “ Tell me, then,” said I, “ how our city will suffice for the provision of all these things. Will there not be a farmer for one, and a builder, and then again a weaver ? And shall we add thereto a cobbler and some other purveyor for the needs of the body ? ”	“ Certainly.” “ The indispensable
minimum of a city, then, would consist of four or five men.” “ Apparently.” “ What of this, then ? Shall each of these contribute his work for the common use of all ? I mean shall the farmer, who is one, provide food for four and spend fourfold time and toil on the production of food and share it with the others, or shall he take no thought for them and provide a fourth portion of the food for himself alone in a quarter of the time and employ the other three-quarters, the one in the provision of a house, the other of a garment, the other of shoes, and not have the bother of associating with other people, but, himself for himself, mind his own affairs ? ” b And Adeimantus said, “ But, perhaps, Socrates, the former way is easier.” “ It would not, by Zeus, be at all strange,” said I; “ for now that you have mentioned it, it occurs to me myself that, to begin with, our several natures are not all alike but different. One man is naturally fitted for one task, and another for kind of rhetorical advantage to the expression of the view that he intends to reject. In what follows Plato anticipates the advantages of the division of labour as set forth in Adam Smith, with the characteristic exception of its stimulus to new inventions. Cf. Introd. xv.
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‘'Euotye. Tt Be; -rroTepov KaXXtov TTpdrroi dv Tt? ets cuv 7roAAas re^vas epya^o/xevo?, q orav ptav els; *0rav, fl 8* o$*, et? pttav. ’AXXa p,7)v, otptat, Kal ro8e BijXov, co?, eav tIs twos Trap-fl epyov Kaipov, StoXXvrat. A^Xov yap. Oi) yap, otpcac, edeXee to TrpaTTopevov T-qv tov irpaTTovTos ayoXflv -rrepipevew, aXX’ dvayKq tov TrpaTTovTa C to) irpaTTopcevco erraKoXovdew pcfl ev -rrapepyov
peepee. 'AvdyK-q. ’Ek Sfl tovtcov 7rX.elco Te e/caoTa ylyveTai Kal KaXXiov Kat paov, orav ecs ev Kara cf)vaw Kal ev Kacpco, ayoXflv tcov dXXcov aycov, TTpaTTrp Tlavra-rraac pev ovv. UXecovcov dfl, a> ’ASet^tavre, Bet ttoXctcov fl TeTTapcov eirl rd? TrapaoKevds d)v eXeyopev 6 yap yecopyds, cos eoncev, ovk avTOs -noeflaeTac eavTtp to dpoTpov, el pceXXec D KaXdv ecvac, ov8e apavv-qv ov8e raXXa opyava daa
-rrepl y ecopy lav • ovB’ av 6 oiKodopcos' ttoXXcov Be Kat TOVTO) Bet* cocravTCOs 8’ o vcfravT-qs re Kat o aKVTOTopcos. ’A-X-qOfl. TeKTOves 8fl Kal yaXKfls Kal ToeovTol Teves rroXXol (hqpeiovpyol, Kocvcovol flpdv tov TToXcyylov ycyvdpeevoc, av^vov avTO TToeovaiv. Ildvv peev ovv. ’AXX’ ovk dv zreu iTavv ye pceya tc elq, ovB’1 el avTocs /SovkoXovs Te Kal TToepeevas tovs Te aXXovs vopeeas TrpoaOetaev, Ev	v	\	\	\	D	v
tva ot Te yecopyoe eirt to apovv eyoeev povs, ot re otKo8o/tot irpds Tas dycoyds ptera tcov yecopycov ypfladac v-rro^vylois, vcfrdvTac Be Kat gkvtot6u.oi oeppauL Te Kac epeoes. \Jvoe ye, -q o os, apeuepa iToXcs dv e’lq eyovaa rrdvTa TavTa. ’AXXa peflv, flv 8’ eyco, KaTOLKcaac ye ainflv T-qv zroXtv els tolovtov tottov, ov eTTeccraycoylpccov pvq deflaeTac,
1 ot'3’ add. Hermann; it is better but not indispensable.
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another. Don’t you think so ? ” “I do.” “ Again, would one man do better working at many tasks or one at one ? ” “ One at one,” he said. “ And, furthermore, this, I fancy, is obvious—that if one lets slip the right season, the favourable moment in any task, the work is spoiled.” “ Obvious.” “ That, I take it, is because the business will not wait upon the leisure of the workman, but the workman must attend to it as his main affair, and not as a by-work.” “ He must indeed.” “ The result, then, is that more things are produced, and better and more easily when one man performs one task according to his nature, at the right moment, and at leisure from other occupations.” “ By all means.” “ Then, Adeimantus, we need more than four citizens for the provision of the things we have mentioned. For the farmer, it appears, will not make his own plough if it is to be a good one, nor his hoe, nor his other agricultural implements, nor will the builder, who also needs many; and similarly the weaver and cobbler.” “True.” “ Carpenters, then, and smiths and many similar craftsmen, associating themselves with our hamlet, will enlarge it considerably.” “ Certainly.” “ Yet it still wouldn’t be very large even if we should add to them neat-herds and shepherds and other herders, so that the farmers might have cattle for ploughing,® and the builders oxen to use with the farmers for transportation, and the weavers and cobblers hides and fleeces for their use.” “ It wouldn’t be a small city, either, if it had all these.” “ But further,” said I, “ it is practically impossible to establish the city in a region where it will not
a Butcher's meat and pork appear first in the luxurious city, 373 c. We cannot infer that Plato was a vegetarian.
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ti d8vvaTov. ’A8vvaTov ydp. ITpooSei/CTe* apa ere Kac aAAcov, ol eg aAArjg rroAea)? avrrj Koplaovabv tov Setrat. Aeijoet. Kat prjv kcvos av it) o ocaKovos, pLTjoev aycov a>v ckcivol ocovtox, 371 nap’ <Sv av /<op,t£coi'rat <ov av avrois XP€^a> K^ds aTrebUbv. rj ydp; AoKei pob. Act 8r] rd olkoi pr; pdvov eavTots Trobetv ucavd, aAAa /cat ota Kat oaa eKetvobs d)v dv 8ecovTab. Aet ydp. IIAetovcov 8y) yecopyaw Te Kal tcov aAAcov 8r)pbovpyd)v 8et rjpbv tt} 7rdXeb. IIAetdvcov ydp. Kat 8r) Kal tcov aXXcov ScaKovcov ttov tu>v Te eloa^dvTcov Kal e£-agovTCov €KaaTa‘ ovtol 8e elacv epTropob' T) ydp; Nat. Kat epnopcov 8rj 8eT)adpe0a. Ildvu ye. Kat eav p,ev ye Kara OdXaTTav 7] ep/rropta ylyvqTai, B (jvxvcov Kal dXXcov Trpoade'qaeTac tojv e7nomr)p6vcov TYjs Trepl tt)v OdXaTTav epyacnas. Hvxvcov pevToi.
XII. Tt 8r) ev avTTj tt) noXec; ttco$ aXX^Xoc? peTa8co(yovaiv cov dv eKaaTOb epyd^covTab; d)v 8t) eveKa Kal KObvcovlav TTObrjadpevob TrdXbv cpKbaa-pev. ArjXov 8r), t) 3’ 09, drt TrcoXovvTes Kal (jovovpevob. ’Ayopd 8r) r/piv Kal vdpbapa £vp-[3oXov tt)s aXXayfjs eveKa yevijaerab eK tovtov. C Ilavu pev ovv. "Av odv Kopcaas 6 yecopyds els T?)P ayopav rt a>v7TOL€L,7] tis aAAos raw orjpLbovpyajv, X	\	y \	f	ff	/	\
pbT] CIS TOV aVTOV XpOVOV T)KTj TOC$ O€Opb€VOL$ Ta nap* avTov dXXa^aaOab, apyrpreb tt)s avTov 8r)pbovpylas Kadx)p^vos ev dyopa; Ov8apcos, d o?, aAA etatv ot tovto opcovTts eavTovs errt tt)v 8baKovlav Tarrovab TavTT)v, ev pev Tais opOcos obKovpevabs TrdXeob	rt ot dadeve-
a Aristotle adds that the medium of exchange must of itself have value {Pol. 1257 a 36).
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need imports.” “ It is.” “ There will be a further need, then, of those who will bring in from some other city what it requires.” “ There will.” “ And again, if our servitor goes forth empty-handed, not taking with him any of the things needed by those from whom they procure what they themselves require, he will come back with empty hands, will he not ? ” “ I think so.” “ Then their home production must not merely suffice for themselves but in quality and quantity meet the needs of those of whom they have need.” “ It must.” So our city will require more farmers and other craftsmen.” “ Yes, more.” “ And also of other ministrants who are to export and import the merchandise. These are traders, are they not ? ” “ Yes.” “ We shall also need traders, then.” “ Assuredly.” “ And if the trading is carried on by sea, we shall need quite a number of others who are expert in maritime business.” “ Quite a number.”
XII. “ But again, within the city itself how will they share with one another the products of their labour ? This was the very purpose of our association and establishment of a state.” “ Obviously,” he said, “ by buying and selling.” “ A market-place, then, and money as a token a for the purpose of exchange will be the result of this.” “By all means.” “If, then, the farmer or any other craftsman taking his products to the market-place does not arrive at the same time with those who desire to exchange with him, is he to sit idle in the market-place and lose time from his own work ? ” “ By no means,” he said, “ but there are men who see this need and appoint themselves for this service—in well-conducted cities they are generally those who are weakestb in body
b Similarly Laws 918-920.
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araroc rd aovpara Kal dxpetol tc aXXo epyov TTparrecv. avTov yap Set pevovras avrovs rrepl D rr/v dyopdv rd /zev dvr’ apyvpcov dXXd^acrOac rocs
rc Seo/zevots diroddaOac, rots 8e dvrl av apyvpcov dcaXXdrrecv, daoc rc deovrac rrpcaadac. Avtt/ dpa, rjv 8’ eyd), r/ XP€^a KarTr/Xoov r/pcv yevecrcv epiroiec ttj rrdXec. 7) ov Kairr/Xovs KaXovpev TOV? TTpds copt/v re Kal rrpdacv dcaKovovvras cdpvpevovs ev dyopa, tov$ de TrXavT/ras em rd? troXecs eprrdpovs; Ilavv pev ovv. *Eri dr/ rcves, d)$ eya>pac, eccrl Kal dXXoc dcaKovoc, oc dv rd pev rfjs E dcavocas pr/ rravv dgcoKocvcvvr/TOC d)ac, rr/v de rov ad)paros layvv utavrjv errl rov$ rrdvovs ej^cootv oc dr/ rrcoXovvres rr/v rf/s to^uos ypecav, rr/v repr/v ravrr/v pcadov KaXovvres, KeKXr/vrac, d)$ eycppac, pctrOarroc' ydp; Ilavv pev odv. nAij-pcopa dr/ rroXecos ecacv, d>s eocKe, Kal pccrOcvroc. &OKec poc. ‘Ap' ovv, (3 ’Adecpavre, r/dr/ r/pcv r/v^r/rac r/ rrdXcs, dbar* ecvac reXea; ’Totos. Hou
ovv av rrore ev avrr/ ecr/ r/ re ocKacoavvr/ Kac r/ ddcKca; Kal tcvc dpa eyyevopevr/ dv evKeppeda; 372 ’Eycu pev, efrr/, ovk evvoco, d) ^id)Kpares, ec pr/ ttov ev avrevv tovtcvv xpeca tcvI rrj rrpds aXX-i/Xovs. ’AAA’ caa)$, r/v 8’ eyd), KaXcvs Xeyec$' Kal aKercreov ye Kal ovk drroKvr/Teov. rrpdyrov odv aKei/jcopeOa, /	/	O	/	C e/	/
reva TpOTTOV OLaCTT](yOVTaL OL OVTOJ 7Tap€(JK€VaapL€VOC. aXXo tc r/ cfctov re ttocovvtcs Kal oevov Kal epdrea Kal VTrodr/para, Kal ocKodopr/adpevoc ocKcas, Oepovs pev rd rroXXd yvpvoc re Kal dvvrrodr/Toc epydorovrac, tov de xeipd)vos r/prfjceapevoc re Kal
a Aristotle (PoL 1254 b 18) says that those, the use of whose bodies is the best thing they have to offer, are by nature 156
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and those who are useless for any other task. They must wait there in the agora and exchange money for goods with those who wish to sell, and goods for money with as many as desire to buy.” “ This need, then,” said I, ‘‘creates the class of shopkeepers in our city. Or is not shopkeepers the name we give to those who, planted in the agora, serve us in buying and selling, while we call those who roam from city to city merchants ? ” “ Certainly.” “ And there are, furthermore, I believe, other servitors who in the things of the mind are not altogether worthy of our fellowship, but whose strength of body is sufficient for toil; so they, selling the use of this strength and calling the price wages, are designated, I believe, wage-earners, are they not ? ” “ Certainly.” “ Wage-earners, then, it seems, are the complement that helps to fill up the state.” ° “ I think so.” “ Has our city, then, Adeimantus, reached its full growth and is it complete ? ” “ Perhaps.” “ Where, then, can justice and injustice be found in it ? And along with which of the constituents that we have considered does it come into the state ? ” “I cannot conceive, Socrates,” he said, “ unless it be in some need that those very constituents have of one another.” “ Perhaps that is a good suggestion,” said I ; “we must examine it and not hold back. First of all, then, let us consider what will be the manner of life of men thus provided. Will they not make bread and wine and garments and shoes ? And they will build themselves houses and carry on their work in summer for the most part unclad and unshod and in winter clothed slaves. Cf. Jesus of Sirach xxxviii. 36 aven o.vtG>v ovk oiKUT6T)(TeTai 7r6Xis. So Carlyle, and Shakespeare on Caliban: “We cannot miss him ” (Tempest, i. ii.)
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B vzroSeSepevot LKavcds; OpepovTaL 8e ck pLtv to)V KpcOoov aXt/>tra aKcva^opLevoL, ck 8e tow Trvpdjv aXevpa, ret pdv Tre/ravTes, ra 8e pLa^avTes, pranas yevvalas Kal dprovs errl KaXapLov Ttva rrapa-flaXXopLevoL r) cjivXXa Kadapd, KaraKXwevTCs enl OTlfldbcOV eJTpCOpLtVCDV p^lXaKL T€ Kal pLVppLVOLS, evivyrjaovTaL avrol re Kat rd zratSta, cttlttcvovtcs TOV OLVOV, €CTTe</>aVCUp.€VOt Kat VpLVOVVTCS TOVS Oeods, r/Becos tfvvdvTCS dXXrjXoLS, ovy vnep ttjv C ovalav TroLovpLevoL tovs zratSas, evXaftovpLevoi Ttevtav tq TrdXepLOv;
XIII. Kat 6 rXavKcov viroXaflcov, ’'Avev oi/jov, €</>?), cos eotKas, ttolcls tovs avBpas euTLcopLevovs. ’AX-qOfj, rjv 3’ eyco, Xeyets. eTTcXaOopLTjv otl Kal oifjov clover w aAa$ re otjaov otl Kat eAaas Kae Tvpov Kal [3oX/3ovs Kal Xdyava, ota 8r/ ev dypois ei/iripLaTa, ei/j^crovTat' Kal TpayrjpLaTa ttov Trapa-OrjaopLev avTOis tujv re ovkcov Kal epefltvOaw Kal D KvapLCW, Kal pjjpTa Kal cfrqyovs ottoBlovol Trpos to TTVp, pLCTpUOS VTTO7TLVOVT€S‘ Kal OVTOJ BldyOVTCS tov fllov ev elp'qvp] pLCTa vyteta?, a>s cIkos, yrjpacol TeXevTCOVTes aXXov tolovtov /3lov tols CKydvocs TrapaBcoaovaiv. Kal os, Et 8e vaiv ttoXlv, to Sdj-KpaTts, KaTCOKeva^es, tl dv auras aXXo r/ raura e’yopra^es; ’AXXa TTCVS XPVf fy ^7^), (3 VXavKajv; "Airep vopLL^eTai, end tc kXlvcov KaTaKtLcrOaL, olpcaL, tovs pLtXXovTas pLrj raXatTrco-E petatfat, Kat azro rpa7T€^a>v Bclttvclv Kal oi/ra azrep Kat ot vvv eyovaL Kal TpayrjpLaTa. Etev, rjv 8*
0 Spov is anything eaten with bread, usually meat or fish, as Glaucon means ; but Socrates gives it a different sense.
6 Cf. Introd. p. xiv. By the mouth of the fine gentleman. 158
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and shod sufficiently ? And for their nourishment they will provide meal from their barley and flour from their wheat, and kneading and cooking these they will serve noble cakes and loaves on some arrangement of reeds or clean leaves, and, reclined on rustic beds strewn with bryony and myrtle, they will feast with their children, drinking of their wine thereto, garlanded and singing hymns to the gods in pleasant fellowship, not begetting offspring beyond their means lest they fall into poverty or war ? ”
XIII. Here Glauconbroke in: “ No relishes a apparently, ”he said, “forthe menyou describe asfeasting.” “ True,” said I; “ I forgot that they will also have relishes—salt, of course, and olives and cheese ; and onions and greens, the sort of things they boil in the country, they will boil up together. But for dessert we will serve them figs and chickpeas and beans, and they will toast myrtle-berries and acorns before the fire, washing them down with moderate potations; and so, living in peace and health, they will probably die in old age and hand on a like life to their offspring.” And he said, “ If you were founding a city of pigs,b Socrates, what other fodder than this would you provide ? ” “ Why, what would you have, Glaucon ? ” said I. “ What is customary,” he replied; “ they must recline on couches, I presume, if they are not to be uncomfortable, and dine from tables and have made dishes and sweetmeats such as are now
Glaucon, Plato expresses with humorous exaggeration his own recognition of the inadequacy for ethical and social philosophy of his idyllic ideal. Cf. Mandeville, Preface to Fable of the Bees:
A golden age must be as free For acorns as for honesty.
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cya>, pavOavcv ov ttoAip, d)$ cockc, akotovpev jxbvov 0770)$ yiyveTat, aXXa Kai Tpv$>a)aav ttoXiv. too)? ovv ov8e waxw? e^ef ctko7tovpt6$ yap Kal TocavTrjv Tay av KaTcdocpev tt/v re 8tKacocrvvT]v Kat abtKtav diry ttotc rat$ ttoXcolv epcfwovTac. Y] p,ev ovv aXrjOcvrj ttoXls 8ok€l poc ecvac y;v 8c-eXpXvdapev, axHTCp vyc^s tl$‘ et 8’ av ftovXecrde Kac (hXeypacvovoav ttoXlv OecvpYyjcopev, ov8e.v diro-373 kcoXvcc. ravra yap 8^ tccfcv, (8$ 8okec, ovk e£-
apKeaec, ov8’ avT7) y StatTa, aAAa KXcvac re Trpocr-ecrovrac Kal TpaTre^ac Kal raXXa okcvt], Kal oipa 8yj Kac pvpa Kal 0vp,cdpcara Kal eratpat Kal Trepcpcara, CKaora tovtcdv 7rav7o8a7ra’ Kat 8rj Kat a to TTpcorov eXeyopev ovkctc rd dvayKaca Octcov, ocKLas tc Kal cpaTca Kal VTrobppaTa, aAAa ty}V tc £a>ypa(j>Lav klvyjtcov Kal tyjv irocKcXcav1 Kal ypvaov Kal eXefiavTa Kal ndvra rd rocavra ktt^tcov. Yj yap;
B Nat, Ovkovv pcec^ovd tc av ttjv ttoXcv 8ec ttocscv; ckccvt] yap r} vyceivr] ovKert LKavr), aAA’ rydr] oyKov ep^nX^crTea Kal TrXrjdovs, a ovk&tl tov avayKatov eveKa earw ev rat? TroAeacv, olov ot re 07]p€VTal 7TaVT€S, Ot T€ pCLpcrfTaL, TToXXol pcCV OL TTCpl ra ayrpiaTd tc Kal xpcopcaTa, ttoXXoI 8e ot 7rept
1	Kal tt)v irouaXlav II: A omits.
° On flute-girls as the accompaniment of a banquet cf. Symp. 176 e, Aristoph. Ach. 1090-1092, Catullus 13. 4. But apart from this, the sudden mention of an incongruous item in a list is a device of Aristophanic humour which even the philosophic Emerson did not disdain: “ The love of little maids and berries.”
6 to. avayKala predicatively, “ in the measure prescribed by 160
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in use.” “ Good,” said I, “ I understand. It is not merely the origin of a city, it seems, that we are considering but the origin of a luxurious city. Perhaps that isn’t such a bad suggestion, either. For by observation of such a city it may be we could discern the origin of justice and injustice in states. The true state I believe to be the one we have described—the healthy state, as it were. But if it is your pleasure that we contemplate also a fevered state, there is nothing to hinder. For there are some, it appears, who will not be contented with this sort of fare or with this way of life ; but couches will have to be added thereto and tables and other furniture, yes, and relishes and myrrh and incense and girls a and cakes—all sorts of all of them. And the requirements we first mentioned, houses and garments and shoes, will no longer be confined to necessities,6 but we must set painting to work and embroidery, and procure gold and ivory and similar adornments, must we not ? ” “ Yes,” he said. ** Then shall we not have to enlarge the city again? For that healthy state is no longer sufficient, but we must proceed to swell out its bulk and fill it up with a multitude of things that exceed the requirements of necessity in states, as, for example, the entire class of huntsmen, and the imitators,6 many of them occupied with figures and colours and many with music—the necessity.” Cf. 369 d “ the indispensable minimum of a city.” The historical order is: (1) arts of necessity, (2) arts of pleasure and luxury, (3) disinterested science. Cf. Critias 110 a, Aristot. Met. 981 b 20.
* 0r]pevTal and p.iiJ.T]Ta.l are generalized Platonic categories, including much not ordinarily signified by the words. For a list of such Platonic generalizations cf. Unity of Plato's Thought, note 500.
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povaLKrjV, 7TOt,T)TCU Te Kal tovtojv VTTTjperaL, pai/j-cp8ot, viroKpcral, xopevrat, epyoAdftoi,, crKevcov re 0 TTavTo8aTrd>v 8r]pLovpyoL) tcov re aAAcov Kai t<vv
Trepl rov yvvaLKetov Kocrfiov. Kal 8p Kal SiaKovcov irXeiovcov 8er]cr6p,e0a. r/ ov 8oKet 8erjtrei,v vraiB-aycoycov, tctOcvv, Tpo<f)d)V> KO/xp,a)Tpi,d)V, Kovpecov, Kal av oifsoTTOuvv re Kal [xayelpcov; eri 8e Kai avftajTtbv Trpoo8e7](j6p,e9a’ tovto yap T/p,Lv ev tt) irpoTtpa ttoXcl ovk evfjv e3ei yap ov8ev‘ ev Be TavTfl Kal tovtov TrpooSeyoei, 8eyaei Be Kai to)V aAAcov flocrKr)p,aTa)v iraprToXXayv} ei rts aura eBerai. J) rj ydp; IIa»s ydp ov; Ovkovv koi larpcbv ev
^peiat? eadfxeOa ttoXv pLaXXov ovtco diaiTUifievoi, rj d)$ to TtpoTepov; noAv' ye.
XIV. Kai 7) X^Pa 770v V T<*Te tKavT/ Tpe'^eiv tovs totc apLiKpa 8r] e$ iKa^f/s earai* t/ ttojs Xeyop,ev; Ovtcos, Ovkovv Trjs tow irATjcnov ^cvpas rpxw d7roTp,T]Teov, el [xeXXopLtv iKavrjv e£eiv ve/xeiv re Kai dpovv, Kal eKelvocs ad Tijs TpjLeTepas, edv Kal ckclvol dtfitbcnv avTovs eirl xpi]p,dTayv kttjoiv E aTtecpov, VTTep^avTes tov tujv dvayKalcvv dpov; noAA^ dvdyKT), e(/>r), <3 SioKpare?. TloXepL'qoop.ev
a Contractors generally, and especially theatrical managers.
6 The mothers of the idyllic state nursed their own children, but in the ideal state the wives of the guardians are relieved of this burden by special provision. Cf. infra 460 d.
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poets and their assistants, rhapsodists, actors, chorusdancers, contractors a—and the manufacturers of all kinds of articles, especially those that have to do with women’s adornment. And so we shall also want more servitors. Don’t you think that we shall need tutors, nurses wet6 and dry, beauty-shop ladies, barbersc and yet again cooks and chefs ? And we shall have need, further, of swineherds; there were none of these creatures d in our former city, for we had no need of them, but in this city there will be this further need; and we shall also require other cattle in great numbers if they are to be eaten, shall we not ? ” “ Yes.” “ Doctors, too, are something whose services e we shall be much more likely to require if we live thus than as before ? ” “ Much.”
XIV. “ And the territory, I presume, that was then sufficient to feed the then population, from being adequate will become too small. Is that so or not ? ” “ It is.” “ Then we shall have to cut out a cantie f of our neighbour’s land if we are to have enough for pasture and ploughing, and they in turn of ours if they too abandon themselves to the unlimited g acquisition of wealth, disregarding the limit set by our necessary wants.” “ Inevitably, Socrates.” “ We
c The rhetoricians of the empire liked to repeat that no barber was known at Rome in the first 200 or 300 years of the city.
d Illogical idiom referring to the swine. Cf. infra 598 c.
* xpeiais: Greek idiom could use either singular or plural. Cf. 410 a ; Phaedo 87 c; Laws 630 e. The plural here avoids hiatus.
1 Cf. Isocrates iii. 34.
0 Cf. 591 d. Natural desires are limited. Luxury and unnatural forms of wealth are limitless, as the Greek moralists repeat from Solon down. Cf. Aristot. Politics 1257 b 23.
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to pLeTa tovto, <5 VXavKODv; 77 ttcoj carat; Ovto)$, €<^17. Kat ye ttco XeyaipLev, yv 8’ eyd), ptiyd et ti kokov ptrpr el dyaOdv 6 rroXepLos epya^eraL, aAAa roaovrov ptovov, otl TroXepLOV av yeveatv evp^KapLev, et; d)v pLaXiara Tais vroXeaL Kal 181a Kal SypLoata1 Kaita ytyveraL, drav ylyvipraL. flaw jaev ovv. "Etc 877, <3 <^iAe, pLCL^ovos rrjs it 6-374 Aea>? Set ovn apLLKpcp, aAA’ oXtp arparoTredcp, o egeXflov VTrep rrjs ovalas a?? acres' Kal vrrep div vvv 8-n eXeyopLev dLapLayelraL tois entovaLV. Ti 8e;
•y	ti	•> x » e	/ r\»t i l	? c>
77 0 os' avTOL ovy lkovol; \jvk, cl av ye, rjv o eyd), Kal rpieis arravres d)pLoXoy,qaapLev KaXcHs, TjvLKa eirXarropLev rr/v ttoXlv' d)pLoXoyovpLev 8e irov, el pLepLvrjaaL, advvaTOV eva TroAAas KaXivs epya-^eaOac Teyvas. iAX7]9rj Xeyeus, Tt ofiv; rjv B 8’ eyd>' 77 Ttepl tov ir6Xep,ov aycovla ov TeyyiKT]
SoKec etvai; Kat p,dXa, e<f>T]. TH ovv tl aKVTLKrjs Set fjLaXXov KT]8eaBaL TroXepLLKfjs '> OuSa/xcos-. *AAA’ dpa tov p,ev aKVTOTopLOv 8beKU)XvopLev pLTjTe
1	Kai i5L<f. Kal S^/xoaiq. II.
0 The unnecessary desires are the ultimate cause of wars. Phaedo 66 c. The simple life once abandoned, war is inevitable. “ My lord,” said St. Francis to the Bishop of Assisi, “ if we possessed property we should have need of arms for its defence” (Sabatier, p. 81). Similarly that very dissimilar thinker, Mandeville. Cf. supra on 372 c. Plato recognizes the struggle for existence (Spencer, Data of Ethics, § 6), and the “ bellum omnium contra omnes,” Laws 625 e. Cf. Sidgwick, Method of Ethics, i. 2: “ The Republic of Plato seems in many respects sufficiently divergent from the reality. And yet he contemplates war as a permanent, unalterable fact to be provided for in the ideal state.” Spencer on the contrary contemplates a completely 164
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shall go to war a as the next step, Glaucon—or what will happen ? ” “ What you say,” he said. “ And we are not yet to speak,” said I, “ of any evil or good effect of war, but only to affirm that we have further b discovered the origin of war, namely, from those things from whichc the greatest disasters, public and private, come to states when they come.” “ Certainly.” “ Then, my friend, we must still further enlarge our city by no small increment, but by a whole army, that will march forth and fight it out with assailants in defence of all our wealth and the luxuries we have just described.” “ How so ? ” he said ; “ are the citizens themselves d not sufficient for that ? ” “ Not if you,” said I, “ and we all were right in the admission we made when we were moulding our city. We surely agreed, if you remember, that it is impossible for one man to do the work of many arts well.” “ True,” he said. “ Well, then,” said I, “ don’t you think that the business of fighting is an art and a profession ? ” “ It is indeed,” he said. “ Should our concern be greater, then, for the cobbler’s art than for the art of war ? ” “ By no means.” “ Can we suppose/ then, that while we were evolved society in which the ethics of militarism will disappear.
6 i.e. as well as the genesis of society. 369 b.
e : i.e. {k rofrrwv namely the appetites and the love of money.
d Cf. 567 e ri 5 b; avrbOev. In the fourth century “ it was found that amateur soldiers could not compete with professionals, and war became a trade” (Butcher, Demosth. p. 17). Plato arrives at the same result by his principle “ one man one task ” (370 a-b). He is not here “ making citizens synonymous with soldiers” nor “laconizing” as Adam says.
* For the thought of this a fortiori or ex contrario argument ef. 421 a.
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yecopydv eiriyetpeiv etvai apa prjTe vc/>dvTrjv p'QTe oiKo86pov aAAa aKvroTopov,1 iva 8rj rjpiv to rrj$ crKVTLKxjs epyov KaXcos ytyvoiTO, Kal tcov aXXcov eve eKaaTcp ajaavTco? ev d'ne8l8opev, rrpos o €77€</>VK€l eKa.CTTOS Kal eft (S epeXXe TU)V dXXcOV C ayoXr]v dycov 8ia fttov auro epyat,6pevos ov
rrapiels tovs Katpovs KaXcos aTrepyd^eadai' to. 8e 8r/ irepl tov rroXepov rroTepov ov rrepl irXetcrrov eariv ev drrepyaadevTa; rj ovtco pa8iov, ware Kat yecopycov tls ct/za TroAepxKos carat kcll X */\ X	'	<	~	»	9* /
(jkvtoto/jlcov Kac aAATjv Teyvrjv TjVTLvow epyaQo-x q x >x n	x e
p,€VOS, 7T€TT€VTLKOS O€ 7) KVpCUTLKOS LKaVCOS OVO T	/	X » X	zs	1	Q X »
av cis yevoLTO pcrj avro tovto ck ircuoos &ttltt]-8evcvv, aAAa. rrapepycp ypcopevos; Kal darTL8a pev D Xaftcov rj tl aXXo tcov rroXepiKcov oirXcov Te Kal
opydvcov avOrjpepov oTrXiTiKfjs rj Tiros aXXrjs pdyrjs z>	X	/ \	t	\ 9f	>	/
TCOV KdTa ITOACpLOV LKOVOS €OTaL ayCOVLGTTjS > TCOV de aAAcov opyavcov ovoev ovoeva orjpLtovpyov ovoe dOXrjTrjv Xrjcf)0ev rroirjoei, ou8’ earai xpr/aipov tco prjTe Trjv emaTriprjv eKaaTov Xa^ovTi ptjTe ttjv peXeTrjv iKavrjv rrapaaxopevcp; IIoAAou ydp dv, 7) o os, Ta opyava 7]v a^ta.
XV. Ovkovv, rjv 8’ eyco, daco peyiaTOV to tcov E </>vXaKcov epyov, touovtco ct^oA^s Te tcov aXXcov TTXelcmjs dv eirj Kal av Teyyrjs Te Kal empeXetas peytcTTrjs 8e6pevov. Otpai eycoye, 8’ d$. rApf
1 aXXa o-Kv-roTi/Lov II: not indispensable, and A omits.
• 'Iva. 8-r) ironical.
» Cf. 370 b-c.
c The ironical argument ex contrario is continued with fresh illustrations to the end of the chapter.
d Cf. on 467 a.
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at pains to prevent the cobbler from attempting to be at the same time a farmer, a weaver, or a builder instead of just a cobbler, to the end that® we might have the cobbler’s business well done, and similarly assigned to each and every one man one occupation, for which he was fit and naturally adapted and at which he was to work all his days, at leisure b from other pursuits and not letting slip the right moments for doing the work well, and that yet we are in doubt whether the right accomplishment of the business of war is not of supreme moment ? Is it so easy c that a man who is cultivating the soil will be at the same time a soldier and one who is practising cobbling or any other trade, though no man in the world could make himself acompetent expert at draughts or the dice who did not practise that and nothing else from childhoodd but treated it as an occasional business ? And are we to believe that a man who takes in hand a shield or any other instrument of war springs up on that very day a competent combatant in heavy armour or in any other form of warfare—though no other tool will make a man be an artist or an athlete by his taking it in hand, nor will it be of any service to those who have neither acquired the science 6 of it nor sufficiently practised themselves in its use ? ” “ Great indeed,” he said, “ would be the value of tools in that case !z”
XV. “ Then,” said I, “ in the same degree that the task of our guardians Q is the greatest of all, it would require more leisure than any other business and the greatest science and training.” “ I think so,” said he.
* For the three requisites, science, practice, and natural ability cf. Unity of Plato's Thought, note 596, and my paper on ‘J’wns, MeXMf, ’Eiri<rrfyj.Tj, Tr. A. Ph. A. vol. xl., 1910.
f Cf. Thucyd. ii. 40.
9 First mention. Cf. 428 d note, 414 b.
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ovv ov Kal tfujaeios eiriT^Seia? ei? avTo to erriT^-8ev/xa; IIco? 8’ ov; 'Hpierepov 8tj epyov dv ecy, co? eoiKev, eirrep otol r eapiev, e/cAe^aa^at, rives re Kal rroiac (f>vaeis eTTirrfieiat els iroXeais <f>vXaKT}V. 'Hpierepov pievroi. Ma Ata, rjv 8’ eyco, ovk apa fiavXov rrpaypia r/papieOa' dpccos 8e ovk a7ro8ei-375 Xiareov, oaov y* * dv Svvapiis irapeiKT). Ov ydp ovv, €<f)T). O’lei ovv Tt, yv 8’ cyd>, 8ia</>epeiv </>vcriv yevvalov crKvXaKos et? (fyvXaKTjV veavicrKov ev-yevovs; To ttoiov Xeyeis; Oibv dgvv re ttov 8ei avroiv eKarepov etvai rrpds aicrOrjcnv Kal eXac^pov Trpos rd aicrOavdpievov 8ia)Ka0eiv, Kal layypov av, edv 8er) eXdvra 8iapidyeu0ai. Aei ydp ovv, e<f)T], Trdvrcov rovrcov. Kai piyv dv8peiov ye, eiirep ev piayeirai. IIco? 8’ ov; iAv8peios 8e eivai apa e0eXr)crei 6 ar) 0vpLoei8r]s eire ittttos eire kvojv t) aAAo or low Qojov; i] ovk evvevor/Kas, co? apiayov re Kal dviK-qrov Ovpids, od vapovros “^daa rrpds rrdvra dfioflos re ecrri Kal drjrrr]ros; *Ev-vevoTjKa. Ta piev rolvvv rov ocvpiaros oiov del rov <^>vXaKa eivai, drjXa. Nai. Kai p/rjv Kal rd rrjs i/sv^rjs, dri ye Ovpioeidfj. Kai tovto. IIco? ovv, 8’ eyco, co VXavKtvv, ovk dypioi dXXrjXois Te eaovrai Kal rots aXXoi? ttoAitoi?, ovres roiovroi rds (frvcreis; Ma Aia, r; 8’ ds, ov paStco?. ’AAAa 0 pievroi 8ei ye Trpos piev rovs oi/cecov? irpdovs avrovs
° aicrOavb/ji.€vov : present. There is no pause between perception and pursuit.
* In common parlance. Philosophically speaking, no brute is brave. Laches 196 d, infra 430 b.
‘ Anger (or the heart’s desire?) buys its will at the price of life, as Heracleitus says (Ft. 105 Bywater). Cf. Aristot. Eth. Nic. 1105 a 9, 1116 b 23.
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Does it not also require a nature adapted to that very pursuit ? ” “ Of course.” “ It becomes our task, then, it seems, if we are able, to select which and what kind of natures are suited for the guardianship of a state.” ‘‘Yes,ours.” “ Upon my word,” said I, “ it is no light task that we have taken upon ourselves. But we must not faint so far as our strength allows.” “ No, we mustn’t.” “ Do you think,” said I, “ that there is any difference between the nature of a well-bred hound for this watch-dog’s work and that of a well-born lad ? ” “ What point have you in mind ? ” “I mean that each of them must be keen of perception, quick in pursuit of what it has apprehended,0 and strong too if it has to fight it out with its captive.” “ Why, yes,” said he, “ there is need of all these qualities.” “ And it must, further, be brave b if it is to fight well.” ‘‘Of course.” ‘‘And will a creature be ready to be brave that is not high-spirited, whether horse or dog or anything else ? Have you never observed what an irresistible and invincible thing is spirit,0 the presence of which makes every soul in the face of everything fearless and unconquerable ? ” ‘‘I have.” “ The physical qualities of the guardian, then, are obvious.” “ Yes.” “ And also those of his soul, namely that he must be of high spirit.” “ Yes, this too.” “ How then, Glaucon,” said I, “ will they escape being savage to one another d and to the other citizens if this is to be their nature ? ” “ Not easily, by Zeus,” said he. “ And yet we must have them gentle to their friends
4 Cf. Spencer, Psychology §511: “ Men cannot be kept unsympathetic towards external enemies without being kept unsympathetic towards internal enemies.” For what follows cf. Dio Chrys. Or. i. 44 R., Julian, Or. ii. 86 D.
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cfrai, irpos 8e tovs TroXepbovs xaXeirovs' et 8e py, ov Trepbpevovcrbv dXXovs cr^as StoAeaat, aAA avTOb <l>OycrovTab avro SpacravTes. ’AXyOy, €<jtaj. Tt ovv, yv 8* eyco, Trobycropev; TroOev apa irpaov Kal peyaXodvpov y3os evpycropev; evavTba yap ttov 3vpoebSeb ttpacta (frvobs. Oatverat. *AAAa pevTOb tovtcov oTTorepov dv crrepyTab, (f>vXa^ aya3os ov py yevyTab’ ravra 8e dSvvaTObs eobKe, Kal ovtco D By £vp/3abveb dyaOdv <f>vXaKa aBvvaTOV yevea3ab.
KtvSvvevet, €(f>y. Kal eyco airopycras re Kab em-OKeiljdpevos rd epirpocrdev, AbKauos ye, yv 8 zyd), co c/>bXe, aTTopovpbev' ys yap irpov3epe3a eucovos aTreXetydypev. tlaj? Xeyebs; Ovk evoyaapev, orb elalv apa </>vcrebs, otas ypets ovk (pyOypev, eyovaab rdvavrla ravra. IIou dy; wI8oi p,ev dv rb$ Kab ev aXXobs Qtpobs, ov pevr av yKbara ev co ypeb? E TTapefldXXopev tco <f>vXaKb. obcrOa yap ttov tojv yevvalcov kvvcov, orb tovto <j)vaeb avrcov to yd os, Trpos pev tovs avvyOebs Te Kal yvcopbpovs a>s otov Te TrpaoTaTovs elvab, Trpds 8e tovs dyvatTas TovvavTbov. 0t8a pevTOb. Tovto pev apa, yv 8 eyco, dwaTOV, Kal ov Trapd c/wcav ^yTovpev TObov-tov ecvab tov <f>vXaKa. Ovk eobKev.
XVI. TAp* odv oob 8oK€t €Tb Tovde TrpoaSebcrOab d cf>vXaKbKos euopevos, Trpds tco Ovpoebdeb €Tb irpocr-yevearOab c^bXoao^os ryv (f>vabv; IIoj? Sy1; et/iy ov
1	5i? q: others or ye.
• The contrast of the strenuous and gentle temperaments is a chief point in Platonic ethics and education. Cf. Unity of Plato's Thought, nn. 59, 70, 481.
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and harsh to their enemies; otherwise they will not await their destruction at the hands of others, but will be first themselves in bringing it about.” “ True,” he said. “ What, then, are we to do ? ” said I “ Where shall we discover a disposition that is at once gentle and great-spirited ? For there appears to be an opposition ° between the spirited type and the gentle nature.” “ There does.” “ But yet if one lacks either of these qualities, a good guardian he never can be. But these requirements resemble impossibilities, and so the result is that a good guardian is impossible.” “ It seems likely,” he said. And I was at a standstill, and after reconsidering what we had been saying, I said, “We deserve to be at a loss, my friend, for we have lost sight of the comparison that we set before ourselves.6 ” “ What do you mean ? ” “We failed to note that there are after all such natures as we thought impossible, endowed with these opposite qualities.” “ Where ? ” “ It may be observed in other animals, but especially in that which we likened to the guardian. You surely have observed in well-bred hounds that their natural disposition is to be most gentle to their familiars and those whom they recognize, but the contrary to those whom they do not know.” “ I am aware of that.” “ The thing is possible, then,” said I, “ and it is not an unnatural requirement that we are looking for in our guardian.” “ It seems not.”
XVI. “ And does it seem to you that our guardianto-be will also need, in addition to the being high-spirited, the further quality of having the love of wisdom in his nature ? ” “ How so ? ” he said; “ I don’t
* Plato never really deduces his argument from the imagery which he uses to illustrate it.
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376 ydp dvvoa). Kai tovto, rjv 8* eyco, ev robs kwI Kardifjeb, o Kal a£bov Oavpbaaab tov Orjplov. To ttolov; Uv /icv av cot? ayvcora, ^aAcTratvec, ovoev de KaKov TrpoTTtnovuajs * op o ay yya>pc/aoy, aavra-^€Tai, Kav pbydev ttcottotc vtt’ avrov ayaOdv ire-tt6v0Y]. t] ovTTOi rovro ef)av[tanas; Ov Travv, e(f>r], >	r	>	x <■>	« e> /	c
pb€%pb TOVTOV 7TpOO€(TyOV TOV VOVV OTb O€ 770V Opa ravra, 8fjXov. ’AAAa pbYjv Kopbi/jdv ye (ftatverab to B Trados avrov rrjs (/>vaea)s Kal d)s dXr]9d)s cjuXocrofiov.
n?? $’?> yv 8’ eyd), oi/jcv ov8evl dXXcp </>bXr]v Kal eydpav 8baKplveb, t) ra> rr/v pbev KarapbaOebv, rr]V 8e dyvoTjaab' Kalrob ttojs ovk dv (f>bXopbades e’ly, aweoeb re Kai dyvola dpb^dpbevov rd re obKetov Kal rd dXXdrpbov; Ov8apbd)s, rj 8’ os, dmos ov. *AAAa p,evrob, elrrov eyd), rd ye (/)bXop,a6es Kab (f)bXdaro(/>ov ravrdv; TavTOP ydp, e</>7). Ovkovv Oappovvres TbOdvpbev Kal ev dv0pd)Trq>, el fieXXeb C rrpds rovs ObKelovs Kal yvcoptpbovs rrpads Tbs
eaeadab, (f>vaeb ^bXdao(/)OV Kal (/>bXop,a9rj avrov 8etv elvab; TbOatpbev, e</)7). <&bXdaro</)OS 8vj Kal 6vp,oeb8r)$ x	\	x»	\	\ i /	>/	t
Kab rayys Kab bayvpos ypbbv ryv cpvobv earab o p,eXXa>v KaXds Kay ad os event) ab (/>vXa£ rroXecos; Havrdnacrb p,ev ovv, e^rj. Ovtos pbev 8rj dv ovra)s vnapyob' Opei/sovrab 8e 8rj ypbbv ovrob Kal irabdev-
1 TTpOTreirovOws II.
® </>i\bcro<f>ov : etymologically here, as d>$ d\r)0a>s indicates. ‘‘Your dog now is your only philosopher,” says Plato, not more seriously than Rabelais (Prologue): ” Mais vistes vous oncques chien rencontrant quelque os medullaire: c’est comme dit Platon, lib. ii. de Rep., la beste du monde plus philosophe.” Cf. Huxley, Hume, p. 104: “The dog who barks furiously at a beggar will let a well-dressed man pass him without opposition. Has he not a ‘ general idea ’ of rags and dirt associated with the idea of aversion ? ” Dummler 172
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apprehend your meaning.” “ This too,” said I, “ is something that you will discover in dogs and which is worth our wonder in the creature.” “ What ? ” “ That the sight of an unknown person angers him before he has suffered any injury, but an acquaintance he will fawn upon though he has never received any kindness from him. Have you never marvelled at that ? ” “I never paid any attention to the matter before now, but that he acts in some such way is obvious.” “ But surely that is an exquisite trait of his nature and one that shows a true love of wisdom.® ” “ In what respect, pray ? ** “ In respect,” said I, “that he distinguishes a friendly from a hostile aspect by nothing save his apprehension of the one and his failure to recognize the other. How, I ask you,b can the love of learning be denied to a creature whose criterion of the friendly and the alien is intelligence and ignorance ? ” “It certainly cannot,” he said. “ But you will admit,” said I, “ that the love of learning and the love of wisdom are the same ? ” “ The same,” he said. “ Then may we not confidently lay it down in the case of man too, that if he is to be in some sort gentle to friends and familiars he must be by nature a lover of wisdom and of learning ? ” “ Let us so assume,” he replied. “ The love of wisdom, then, and high spirit and quickness and strength will be combined for us in the nature of him who is to be a good and true guardian of the state.” “ By all means,” he said. “ Such, then,” I said, “ would be the basis0 of his character. But the rearing of and others assume that Plato is satirizing the Cynics, but who were the Cynics in 380-370 b.c. ?
b Katroi ttws : humorous oratorical appeal. Cf. 360 c Kairat.
e Cf. 343 e. i/irdpxot marks the basis of nature as opposed to teaching.
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dqaovTai rlva rponov; Kal apd n Ttpovpyov rj/iLV D early avro aicotto vat irpos to KanBeiv, ovrrep eve Ka
77 dvr a aKOTrovpev, Bucatoavv'qv re Kal dBcKlav rlva rpoiTov ev TrdXei ytyverai; Iva p/rj edtpev ucavov Xdyov 7) avyvdv Bieglcvpev. Kal 6 rov FAauKcovo? aBeX<f)o$ Haw pev ovv, €</>*), eyoiye irpoaBoKU) irpovpyov etvai el$ tovto ravrTqv ttjv aKei/nv. Md Aia, rjv 8’ eyio, a> cfdXe ’ABetpavre, ovk dpa dtfiereov, ou8’ el paKporepa rvyyavet ovaa. Ou yap ovv. vlOb ovv, dtarrep ev pvdcp pvdoXoyovvres E re Kal ayoX^v ayovres Xdycp TracBevcopev rovs dvBpas. ’AAAa XPV-
XVII. TI? ovv rj rratBela; r) ^aAcTrov evpeiv fleXrla) T?)? vtto rov ttoXXov xpovov evpqpevrjs; ean Be ttov 7) pev errl adpaai yvpvaariKT], 7} 8* cttI t/fvxfj povaiKy. ’Eoti yap. ’Ap* ovv ov povai-Krj Trporepov dpgdpeOa TracBevovres rq yvpvaariKTj; IldJ? 8* ov; MovaiKfjs 8* etirdiv1 tl0t)$ Xoyovs, T) ov; ’'Eycoye. A6yu>v Be Btrrov €180?, to pev aXrjdes, i/tevBos 8* erepov; Nai. HaiBevreov 8* 377 ev dp<f>OTepoi>s, Trporepov 8’ ev tols t[revBeai,v; Ou pavf)dva>, tyq, ircos Xeyeis. Ou pavOaveis, "qv 8* eya>, on Ttpcorov rois TraiBloLS pvdovs Xeyopev, tovto Be ttov u)$ to oXov ecTTetv i/tevBos, ^vi Be Kal
1 elirwv AH: elirov v.
• Cf. Introd. pp. xxi-xxii, and Phaedr. 276 e.
b Plato likes to contrast the leisure of philosophy with the hurry of business and law. Cf. Theaetet. 172 c-d.
e For the abrupt question cf. 360 e. Plato here prescribes for all the guardians, or military class, the normal Greek education in music and gymnastics, purged of what he considers its errors. A higher philosophic education will prepare a selected few for the office of guardians par excellence 174
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these men and their education, how shall we manage that ? And will the consideration of this topic advance us in any way towards discerning what is the object of our entire inquiry—the origin of justice and injustice in a state—our aim must be to omit nothing of a sufficient discussion, and yet not to draw it out to tiresome length ? ” And Glaucon’s brother replied, “ Certainly, I expect that this inquiry will bring us nearer to that end.” “ Certainly, then, my dear Adeimantus,” said I, “ we must not abandon it even if it prove to be rather long.” “ No, we must not.” “ Come, then, just as if we were telling stories or fables a and had ample leisure,6 let us educate these men in our discourse.” “ So we must.”
XVII. “What, then, is our education?® Orisithard to find a better than that which long time has discovered?4 Which is, I suppose, gymnastics for the body 6 and for the soul music.” “ It is.” “ And shall we not begin education in music earlier than in gymnastics?” “Of course.” “And under music you include tales, do you not ? ” “ I do.” “ And tales are of two species, the one true and the other false ? ” “ Yes.” “ And education must make use of both, but first of the false1 ? ” “I don’t understand your meaning.” “ Don’t you understand,” I said, “ that we begin by telling children fables, and the fable is, taken as a or rulers. Quite unwarranted is the supposition that the higher education was not in Plato’s mind when he described the lower. Cf. 412 a, 429 d-430 c, 497 c-d, Unity of Plato's Thought, n. 650.
d For this conservative argument cf. Politicus 300 b, Laws 844 a.
* Qualified in 410 c. iwwiK-fi is playing the lyre, music, poetry, letters, culture, philosophy, according to the context.
z A slight paradox to surprise attention.
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aXrjO'rj; irpoTepov 8e pvdocs irpos ra TratSta i) yvpvacnocs ypcopeda. ’'Eoti ravra. Tovto 8rj e'Xeyov, on povacKrjs irpoTepov airreov r] yvpva-cmKTjs. 'OpQtos, tyi]- Ovkovv oia0’ on apyr] ttoptos epyov peyccrrov, dXXcos t€ 817 Kat veep Kac
B aTraXcp onpovv; /xaAtoTa yap 8rj Tore TrAarrerai Kat evSverat tvttos, ov dv ns ^ovA^rat evtrqpr]-vauOac eKacrnp. Kopc8rj pev ovv. ’A.p* * ovv paStcos ovtco iraptfoopev tov? errcTvyovTas vtto nvv eirc-tv^optcop pvdovs irXacrOevTas aKovecv tovs rrat8as Kal Xapfldvecv ev Tats iffv%acs d)s errl to ttoAv evavnas 86£as eKecvacs, ds, errec8dv reXecoOdxnv, eyeev olrjoopeBa 8ecv avrovs; 0v8 oirevcrnovv TTaprjcropev. UpatTOV 87) 'ppcv, cos eocKev, cttc-
C oraT7)T€ov tocs pvOorrococs i Kal ov pev dv KaXoi TTocrjococrcv, eyKpvreov, ov 8’ dv pr), diroKpireov’ tovs 8’ eyKpcdevras ire coo pev ras rpo(f>ovs re Kac prprepas Xeyecv Tots nacol Kal irXarrecv ras t^v^as avTtop tocs pvdois ttoXv paXXov r] Ta crcnpaTa Taes yepaev, div 8e vvv Xeyovac tovs ttoXXovs eK^XrjTeov. riotovs 8?j; €^>7). ’Ep tocs pec^oacv, rjv 8’ eyd), pvdocs di/j6pe0a Kal tovs eXaTTOVs- 8ec yap tov avTOP tvttop ecvac Kal tovtov 8vvaa6ac tovs Te
D pec^ovs Kal tovs eXaTTOVs. r) ovk ocec; wEycoy ,
• Cf. Laws 753 e, 765 e, Antiphon, fr. 134 Blass.
• Cf. Laws 664 b, and Shelley’s
“ Specious names
Learned in soft childhood’s unsuspecting hour,”
perhaps derived from the educational philosophy of Rousseau.
e The image became a commonplace. Cf. Theaetet. 191 d, Horace, Ep. ii. 2. 8, the Stoic ribrwtrts iv and Byron’s “ Wax to receive and marble to retain.”
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whole, false, but there is truth in it also ? And we make use of fable with children before gymnastics.’* “ That is so.” “ That, then, is what I meant by saying that we must take up music before gymnastics.” “ You were right,” he said. “ Do you not know, then, that the beginning in every task is the chief thing,® especially for any creature that is young and tender b ? For it is then that it is best moulded and takes the impressionc that one wishes to stamp upon it.” “ Quite so.” “ Shall we, then, thus lightly sufferd our children to listen to any chance stories fashioned by any chance teachers and so to take into their minds opinions for the most part contrary to those that we shall think it desirable for them to hold when they are grown up ? ” “ By no manner of means will we allow it.” “ We must begin, then, it seems, by a censorship over our storymakers, and what they do well we must pass and what not, reject. And the stories on the accepted list we will induce nurses and mothers to tell to the children and so shape their souls by these stories far rather than their bodies by their hands. But most of the stories they now tell we must reject.” “ What sort of stories ? ” he said. “ The example of the greater stories,” I said, “ will show us the lesser also. For surely the pattern must be the same and the greater and the less must have a like tendency. Don’t you think so ? ” “I do,” he said; “ but I
d Cf. the censorship proposed in Laws 656 c. Plato’s criticism of the mythology is anticipated in part by Euripides, Xenophanes, Heracleitus, and Pythagoras. Cf. Ducharme, Euripides and the Spirit of his Dramas, translated by James Loeb, chap. ii. Many of the Christian Fathers repeated his criticism almost verbatim.
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€</>?/• a? A’ ovk evvotd ov3g tovs pel^ovs nvas Xeyeis. Ovs *H<no8os re, eiirov, Kai ''Opxjpos V]pTv eXeyerr^v Kai oi aXXoi TToiiyrai. ovroi yap ttov pvOovs rois avOpcoTTOis i//ev8eis awndevres eXeydv re Kai Xeyov-aiv. Uglovs 8?y, rj 8’ os, Kai ri avroiv pep</>dpevos Xeyeis; "Onep, 8’ eyd), yp-rj Kai irpayrov Kai paXiara pepe/iecrfai, aXXcos re Kai edv ns pr] KaXcvs E i/revdxjrai. Tt tovto; "Orav eiKa^rj ns KaKcos rep
Xoycp Ttepi Oeaiv re Kai xipdaiv oiol glow, dxjTrep ypa^evs pxfoev eoiKora ypdcfjcov ois dv dpoia PovXrjOf] ypaipai. Kat ydp, e</)7], dpdeos eyei rd ye roiavra pep(/>ecr0ai. dXXd ttcos 8rj Xeyopev Kai TToia; Hpurrov pev, rjv 8* eyd>, rd peyicrrov Kai rrepi tujv peylaruiv i/tevdos d elrrdiv ov KaXcos eifjevtraro, d>s Ovpavds re eipyacraro a (focri dpaaai avrov *Hctio8os, d re av Kpdvos d>s enpeopyaaro 378 avrov’ rd 8g 817 rov Kpdvov epya Kai Tradr) vird
tov Vigos, ovo av ei t^v aArjUTj, (pprjv oeiv paoicos ovro) XeyeaOai 7rpds dc/)povds re Kai veovs, aAAa pdXiara pev aiyaaOai, ei 8g dvdyKT] ns tfv Xeyeiv, 81* aTTOppyrcov aKoveiv cos dXiyiarovs, Ovaapevovs ov yoipov, aAAa n peya Kai aTropov Ovpa, ottojs o ri eXaytarois avve^Tj aKovcrai. Kat ydp, Tj 8’ ds, odrol ye 01 Xoyoi yaXerrol. Kai ov XeKreoi y’, B (tyqv, co 'Adeipavre, ev rrj yperepa ttoAgl, ov8g
XeKreov veep aKovovn, d)s adiKaiv rd eayara ovdev
a Theogony 154-181.
6 Conservative feeling or caution prevents Plato from proscribing absolutely what may be a necessary part of traditional or mystical religion.
6 The ordinary sacrifice at the Eleusinian mysteries. Cf. 178
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don’t apprehend which you mean by the greater, either.” “ Those,” I said, " that Hesiod a and Homer and the other poets related to us. These, methinks, composed false stories which they told and still tell to mankind.” “ Of what sort ? ” he said; “ and with what in them do you find fault ? ” “ With that,” I said, “ which one ought first and chiefly to blame, especially if the lie is not a pretty one.” “ What is that ? ” “ When anyone images badly in his speech the true nature of gods and heroes, like a nainter whose portraits bear no resemblance to his models.” “It is certainly right to condemn things like that,” he said; “ but just what do we mean and what particular things ? ” “ There is, first of all,” I said, “ the greatest lie about the things of greatest concernment, which was no pretty invention of him who told how Uranus did what Hesiod says he did to Cronos, and how Cronos in turn took his revenge ; and then there are the doings and sufferings of Cronos at the hands of his son. Even if they were true I should not think that they ought to be thus lightly told to thoughtless young persons. But the best way would be to bury them in silence, and if there were some necessity6 for relating them, that only a very small audience should be admitted under pledge of secrecy and after sacrificing, not a pig,c but some huge and unprocurable victim, to the end that as few as possible should have heard these tales.” “ Why, yes,” said he, “ such stories are hard sayings.” “ Yes, and they are not to be told, Adeimantus, in our city, nor is it to be said in the hearing of a young man, that in doing
Aristoph. A charn. 747, Peace 374-375: Walter Pater, Demeter and the Pig.
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av OavpxLcrTov ttolol, ov8' av ddbKovvTa Trarepa KoXd^cov ttovtI rpoTTCp, aAAa 8pcprj dv onep Oecov ot TTpCOTOt T€ Kat peybOTOL. Ov p.d TOV Ata, Yj 8’ 09, ov8e avT<p pot, 8oKeb eTTbT'qdeca etvai, Xeyebv. Ov3e ye, rjv 8’ eyco, rd irapdirav, a>9 Oeol deots TroXe-povaa Te Kal eTTiflovXevovoa Kal pdyovTat’ ov8e 0 yap dXrflff el ye 8ec rpiLV tovs p,e\XovTas tyjv
ttoXlv (fivXd^evv alaybOTOv vopll>etv to pa8lcos dXXrj-Xols dareydaveuOaL' ttoXXov 8ec yiyavTop-aylas re pvOoXoyiyreov ovtols xal ttolklXtcov, Kal aXXas eyOpas iroXXds Kal TravTodarras Oecov Te Kal Yjpcocov TTpos ovyyevets Te Kal obKelovs avTcov' aAA’ el ttcus- peXXopev Trelaebv, a>9 ov8ei9 ircdaroTe ttoXIttjs erepos ere pep drrriydeTO ov8’ eoTb tovto oolov, D TOcavTa paXXov rrpds rd 7rac8ia evdvs Kal yepovab
Kal ypavul, Kal TTpea^vrepobs ybyvopevobs, xac tovs TroLYyrds eyyvs tovtcov avayKacrreov Xoyoirobe'iv. wHpa9 8e 8ecrpbovs vtto vteos Kal ‘H^atorov po/jecs V7TO TTaTpOS, pbeXXoVTOS TT) pbTjTpl TVTTTOpbeVY] apAJ-veiv, Kai Oeopaylas daas ''Op/i]pos 7Te7Tolr]Kev ov a Plato does not sympathize with the Samuel Butlers of his day. Cf. Euthyphro 4 b, Crito 51b.
6 The argument, whether used in jest or earnest, was a commonplace. Cf. Schmidt, Ethik der Griechen, i. 137, Laws 941 b, Aeschyl. Eumen. 640-641, Terence, Eunuchus 590 “ At quern dcum! . . . ego homuncio hoc non facerem.” The Neoplatonists met the criticism of Plato and the Christian Fathers by allegorizing or refining away the immoral parts of the mythology, but St. Augustine cleverly retorts (De Civ. Dei, ii. 7): “Omnes enim . . . cultores talium deorum . . . magis intuentur quid lupiter fecerit quam quid docuerit Plato.”
e Cf. the protest in the Euthyphro 6 b, beautifully translated by Ruskin, Aratra Pentelici §107: “And think you that there is verily war with each other among the gods? 180
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the utmost wrong he would do nothing to surprise anybody, nor again in punishing his father’s a wrongdoings to the limit, but would only be following the example of the first and greatest of the gods?” “ No, by heaven,” said he, ” I do not myself think that they are fit to be told.” “ Neither must we admit at all,” said I, “ that gods war with gods c and plot against one another and contend—for it is not true either—if we wish our future guardians to deem nothing more shameful than lightly to fall out with one another ; still less must we make battles of gods and giants the subject for them of stories and embroideries/ and other enmities many and manifold of gods and heroes toward their kith and kin. But if there is any likelihood of our persuading them that no citizen ever quarrelled with his fellow-citizen and that the very idea of it is an impiety, that is the sort of thing that ought rather to be said by their elders, men and women, to children from the beginning and as they grow older, and we must compel the poets to keep close to this in their compositions. But Hera’s fetteringse by her son and the hurling out of heaven of Hephaestus by his father when he was trying to save his mother from a beating, and the battles of the gods f in Homer’s verse are things And dreadful enmities and battles, such as the poets have told, and such as our painters set forth in graven sculpture to adorn all our sacred rites and holy places. Yes, and in the great Panathenaia themselves the Peplus, full of such wild picturing, is carried up into the Acropolis—shall we say that these things are true, oh Euthyphron, right-minded friend?”
d On the Panathenaic ir^irXos of Athena.
* The title of a play by Epicharmus. The hurling of Hephaestus, 11. i. 586-594.
f II. xx. 1-74; xxi. 385-513.
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irapadeKreov els tt]V irdXtv, ovr ev virovotats 7re77ot/nu6va$k ovre avev vttovolow . o yap veos ov% ? f	f	tf f	C /	\c\	/ 5 X X 5 c\
Oto? T€ KpLVCLV O TL T€ VTTOVOLa KaL O pLTj, aAA a dv TTjXtKOvros cov Xdflp ev rac? So£at$-> dvaeKviirra E re Kal daerdarara </)tXet ylyveadat. div 8r/ tacos evcKa ire pt iravros irotTjreov, a irpcora aKovovatv, d rt KaXXtara pteptvOoXoyrjpteva irpds aperrjv aKovetv.
XVIII. "E^ec ydp, e^rj, Xdyov. aAA’ et rts av Kat ravra epcordr] Tjpas, ravra drra earl Kat rtves ot ptvOot, rtvas dv (/>atptev; Kal eycb etrrov ’£1 ’ A8etp,avre, ovk eaptev irotTjral eyd) re Kal av ev ra> 379 irapdvrt, aAA’ otKtaral ndXecos. otKtarats 8e rovs ptev tvttovs irpoarjKet el8evat, ev ots 8et ptvOoXoyetv rovs irotijras, nap’ ovs dav irotcoatv ovk eirtrpeir-reov, ov /jlyjv avrots ye notrjreov ptvdovs. ’Op0a>s, e<f>iy aAA’ avro tovto, ot rvirot irepl OeoXoytas rtves dv etev; Totot8e irov rtves, fy 8’ eyd)' otos rvy)(dvei 6 Geds d>v, del Sijirov airodoreov, eav re rts avrov ev eireat irotp eav re ev pteXeatv1 edv re ev rpaycpdta. Aei yap. Ovkovv dyadds d ye Oeds rd B dvrt re Kal XeKreov ovrcos; Tt ptr/v; ’AAAa ptrjv ov8ev ye rcdv ayaduiv flXaflepdv. rj ydp; Ov ptot 8oKei. ^Ap’ odv, d pd] fiXapepdv, ftXdirrei; 0v8a-1 re iv p^Xeaiv FI : om. A.
0 virbi>oia : the older word for allegory: Plutarch, De Aud. Poet. 19 e. For the allegorical interpretation of Homer in Plato’s time cf. Jebb, Homer, p. 89, and Mrs. Anne Bates Hersman’s Chicago Dissertation: Studies in Greek Allegorical Interpretation.
6 The poet, like the rhetorician (Politicus 304 d), is a ministerial agent of the royal or political art. So virtually Aristotle, Politics 1336 b.
® The ye implies that God is good ex vi termini.
d It is characteristic of Plato to distinguish the fact and 182
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that we must not admit into our city either wrought in allegory ° or without allegory. For the young are not able to distinguish what is and what is not allegory, but whatever opinions are taken into the mind at that age are wont to prove indelible and unalterable. For which reason, maybe, we should do our utmost that the first stories that they hear should be so composed as to bring the fairest lessons of virtue to their ears.”
XVIII. “ Yes, that is reasonable,” he said; “ but if again someone should ask us to be specific and say what these compositions may be and what are the tales, what could we name ? ” And I replied, “ Adei-mantus, we are not poets,6 you and I at present, but founders of a state. And to founders it pertains to know the patterns on which poets must compose their fables and from which their poems must not be allowed to deviate ; but the founders are not required themselves to compose fables.” “ Right,” he said; “ but this very thing—the patterns or norms of right speech about the gods, what would they be ? ” “ Something like this,” I said. “ The true quality of God we must always surely attribute to him whether we compose in epic, melic, or tragic verse.” “ We must.” ” And is not God of course0 good in reality and always to be spoken ofd as such ? ” “ Certainly.” “ But further, no good thing is harmful, is it ? ” ‘‘I think not.” “ Can what is not harmful the desirability of proclaiming it. The argument proceeds by the minute links which tempt to parody.
Below rd fryaObv, followed by ot>8’ &pa ... 6 0e6$, is in itself a refutation of the ontological identification in Plato of God and the Idea of Good. But the essential goodness of God is a commonplace of liberal and philosophical theology, from the Stoics to Whittier’s hymn, “ The Eternal Goodness.”
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pwo$. *0 8e p,rj fiXanTec, kokov ti ttoloc; Ov8^ tovto. "0 8e ye pcrfiev kokov nocec, ou8’ dv twos etrf kolkov acTLOv; neo? yap; Tt 8e; <o^>eXcp,ov to dyadov; Na/. Altcov dpa evnpaycas; Nau Ovk dpa ttovtoov ye atnop to dyadov, dXXd tcov pcev ev eyovTCOV avrcov, toov 8e kokoov avaLTCOV. nap-
C reXojs y\ tyr). Ou8’ dpa, rjv 8’ eyco, 6 deds, enecd^ dyados, irdvTCOv dv ecr] acTcos, cos oc iroXXol Xe-yoverev, aAA’ dXcyoov pcev to cs avdpooirocs acTcos, ttoX-Xcov 8e dvacTCOs' ttoXv yap eXaTTOo Tayada toov kokoov Tjpccv* Kal toov pcev dyaddov ovSeva aXXov acTcaTeov, toov 8e kokoov dXX’ arra Set ^rjTeiv rd atria, aAA’ ov tov deov. y AXxjdeoTOTO, ec^rj, doKets [lot, Xeyew. Ovk dpa, rjv 8’ eyoo, anode kt eov ovTe D 'Opcr/pov ovt aXXov ttolt)tov Tavrrjv ty}V dpLapTLav nepl tovs deovs avoryroos dpLapTavovTOS Kal XeyovTOs cos 8otoi 771001
KaTaKelaTat ev Acos ovdec
KTjpdov epcnXecoc, 6 pcev eodXcov, avTap o decXcvv*
Kal <p pcev dv pct^as d Zeus 8a) ap,</)OTepa)V, aXXoTe pcev tc kokco d ye KvpeTac, aAAore 8’ eadXcp,
co 8’ dv per;, aAA’ a/epara Ta erepa,
0 Anticipates the proclamation of the prophet in the final myth, 617 e: alrla e\o/j.^vov' Oebs avalrios. The idea, elaborated in Cleanthes’ hymn to Zeus, may be traced back to the speech of the Homeric Zeus in Od. i. 33	yip <pa<ri
ko.k fyjj.€vai. St. Thomas distinguishes: ‘ Deus est auctor mali quod est poena, non autem mali quod est culpa.”
6 A pessimistic commonplace more emphasized in the 184
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harm ? ” “ By no means.” “ Can that which does not harm do any evil ? ” “ Not that either.” “ But that which does no evil would not be cause of any evil either ? ” “ How could it ? ” “ Once more, is the good beneficent ? ” “ Yes.” “ It is the cause, then, of welfare ? ” “Yes.” “ Then the good is not the cause of all things, but of things that are well it is the cause—of things that are ill it is blameless.” “ Entirely so,” he said. “ Neither, then, could God,” said I, “ since he is good, be, as the multitude say, the cause of all things, but for mankind he is the cause of few things, but of many things not the cause.0 For good things are far fewer b with us than evil, and for the good we must assume no other cause than God, but the cause of evil we must look for in other things and not in God.” “ What you say seems to me most true,” he replied. “ Then,” said I, “ we must not accept from Homer or any other poet the folly of such error as this about the gods when he saysc—
Two urns stand on the floor of the palace of Zeus and are filled with
Dooms he allots, one of blessings, the other of gifts that are evil,
and to whomsoever Zeus gives of both commingled—
Now upon evil he chances and now again good is his portion,
but the man for whom he does not blend the lots, but to whom he gives unmixed evil—
Laws than in the Republic. Cf. Laws 896 e, where the Manichean hypothesis of an evil world-soul is suggested.
c JI. xxiv. 527-532. Plato, perhaps quoting from memory, abbreviates and adapts the Homeric quotation. This does not justify inferences about the Homeric text.
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top 8e KaKTj ftovft pawns cttI ^opa 8tap eAauper E ou8’ d>s TapLLas rjpav Zeus'
dyaGaiv tc KaKivv re tctvktol.
XIX. T^P 8e tcop dpKCvv Kal ctttopScop avyyycnv, rjv 6 riapSapos crvpe^eep, eap tls tftfj 8t’ ’A07?pds re Kal Alos yeyovevai, ovk CTTaLveadpLeGa- ov8e Gclvv 380 ^pLv tc Kal KpLcav 8lo. QepLLTOs re /cat Acos* ou8’ av, (vs AlayvXos Xe'yei, eanov aKoveLv tovs veovs, on
Geos pLev alnav </>uet ftporoLs, orav KaKaxraL 8<o/za TTapLTnforjv GeXt).
aAA’ eap tls TTOLrj, ep ols raura Ta ta/x^eta epeart, Ta Trjs Ntd^i/s TraGr] rj Ta IleAoTrtSdip t) ra Tpon/ca rj tl aXXo Ttov tolovtojv , Tj ov Ocov cpya eareop aura Aeyetp, t) cl Oeov, efeupereop ovtols a\€8ov ov VVV TpJLCLS X6yOV ^TOVpLCV, Kal XcKTZOV, (VS 6 fJLCV B Geos 8u<aLa tc Kal ayaGa eipyd^ero, ol 8e (vvlvavTO
KoXa^opLevoL. d)s 8e a^Atot p,ep ot 8t/c^p StSdpres, tjp 8e 6 8pd>v raura Geos, ovk eareop Aeyetp top iroLTprTiv aAA’ el pLev otl e8e^Gr)aav KoXdare(vs XeyoLev, (vs &GXlol ol kokol, 8l86vtcs 8e Slktjv cvi/teXovvTO vtto tov Geov, eanov kokcvv 8e alnov
0 The line is not found in Homer, nor does Plato explicitly say that it is. Zeus is dispenser of war in II. iv. 84.
» II. iv. 69 ff.
6 ipiv re Kal kplait, is used in Menex. 237 c of the contest of the gods for Attica. Here it is generally taken of the theo-machy, II. xx. 1-74, which begins with the summons of the gods to a council by Themis at the command of Zeus. It has also been understood, rather improbably, of the judgement of Paris.
d For the idea, “ quern deus vult perdere dementat prius,” 186
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Hunger devouring drives him. a wanderer over the wide world,
nor will we tolerate the saying that
Zeus is dispenser alike of good and of evil to mortals.0
XIX. “But as to the violation of the oaths b and the truce by Pandarus, if anyone affirms it to have been brought about by the action of Athena and Zeus, we will not approve, nor that the strife and contention0 of the gods was the doing of Themis and Zeus; nor again must we permit our youth to hear what Aeschylus says—
A god implants the guilty cause in men When he would utterly destroy a house/
but if any poets compose a ‘ Sorrows of Niobe,’ the poem that contains these iambics, or a tale of the Pelopidae or of Troy, or anything else of the kind, we must either forbid them to say that these woes are the work of God, or they must devise some such interpretation as we now require, and must declare that what God did was righteous and good, and they were benefited6 by their chastisement. But that they were miserable who paid the penalty, and that the doer of this was God, is a thing that the poet must not be suffered to say ; if on the other hand he should say that for needing chastisement the wicked were miserable and that in paying the penalty they were benefited by God, that we must allow. But as to saying that God, who is good, cf. Theognis 405, Schmidt, Ethik d. Griechen, i. pp. 235 and 247, and Jebb on Soph. Antig. 620-624.
e Plato’s doctrine that punishment is remedial must apply to punishments inflicted by the gods. Cf. Protag. 324 b, Gorg. 478 e, 480 a, 505 b, 525 b, infra 590 a-b. Yet there are some incurables. Cf. infra 615 e.
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<f)dvat Oedv rtvt ylyveaOat ayaddv ovra, 8ta-payereov navrl rpoircp ptrpre rtva Xeyetv ravra ev rpj avrov TrdXet, el peXXet evvoptijaeodai, pr/re rtva C aKovetv, pyre vecdrepov pyre TrpeafSvrepov, pyr ev
perpcp pyre dvev perpov pvdoXoyovvra, d)s ovre data dv Xeyopeva, el Xeyotro, ovre gvpcfropa yptv ovre avp<fxx>va avrd avrots. ^vpr/jy^ds aot elpt, €(f>T], rovrov rov vdpov, Kat pot apeaKet. Odros pev rotvvv, yv 8’ eyd), ets av ety raw Trept Oeovs vopoov re Kat rviroov, ev <3 Se^cret rovs Xeyovras Xeyetv Kat rovs irotovvras rrotetv, py iravrcov a’trtov rov Oedv dXXa rdov dyadcbv. Kai paX*, ecfrq, arro-J)Xpy. Tt de dy 6 devrepos ode; apa ydyra rov
Oedv otet elvat Kat otov eg eTTtftovXys (fravrd^eaOat aXXore ev aAAac? Ideats, rare ptev avrov ytyvo-ptevov Kat dXXdrrovra rd avrov etdos els TroXXas ptop^ds, rore de rpxas aTrarcovra Kat Trotovvra Ttept avrov rotavra doKeiv, drrXovv re etvat Kat Travrcov r^Ktara rr^s eavrov Ideas eK^atvetv; Ovk eyu), e(^r], vvv ye ovrcos eliretv. Tt rode; ovk avayKij, evnep rt e^taratro rrjs avrov Ideas, rj avrd vcp E eavrov pteOlaraadat utt’ aXXov; ’AvayKT]. Ovk-
ovv vtto ptev aXXov rd dptara eyovra TjKtara dXXotovrat re Kat Ktveirat; otov acopa vtto atrtajv
a Minucius Felix says of Plato’s theology, Octav. chap, xix: “ Platoni apertior de deo et rebus ipsis et nominibus oratio est et quae tota esset caelestis nisi persuasionis civilis non-nunquam admixtione sordesceret.”
6 The two methods, (1) self-transformation, and (2) production of illusions in our minds, answer broadly to the two methods of deception distinguished in the Sophist 236 c.
e Cf. Tim. 50 b, Cratyl. 439 e. Aristotle, H. A. i. 1. 32,
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becomes the cause of evil to anyone, we must contend in every way that neither should anyone assert this in his own city if it is to be well governed, nor anyone hear it, neither younger nor older, neither telling a story in metre or without metre ; for neither would the saying of such things, if they are said, be holy, nor would they be profitable to us or concordant with themselves.” “ I cast my vote with yours for this law,” he said, “ and am well pleased with it.” “ This, then,” said I, “ will be one of the laws and patterns concerning the gods a to which speakers and poets will be required to conform, that God is not the cause of all things, but only of the good.” “ And an entirely satisfactory one,” he said. “ And what of this, the second. Do you think that God is a wizard and capable of manifesting himself by design, now in one aspect, now in another, at one time b himself changing and altering his shape in many transformations and at another deceiving us and causing us to believe such things about him ; or that he is simple and less likely than anything else to depart from his own form ? ” “I cannot say offhand,” he replied. “ But what of this : If anything went out from c its own form,- would it not be displaced and changed, either by itself or by something else ? ” “ Necessarily.” “ Is it not true that to be altered and movedd by something else happens least to things that are in the best condition, as, for example, a body by food
applies it to biology: TO yevvatbv tcrri rd /it] ^i<rTd/j.evov £k tt)S avrou (pvaews. Plato’s proof from the idea of perfection that God is changeless has little in common with the Eleatic argument that pure being cannot change.
d The Theaetetus explicitly distinguishes two kinds of motion, qualitative change and motion proper (181 c-d), but the distinction is in Plato’s mind here and in Cratyl. 439 e.
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T€ Kal TTOTCOV Kal TTOVCOV, Kal TTO.V (f)VTOV VTTO ecXricrecov re Kal aveuaiv Kal raw toiovtojv nadp-, 1	%	% e /	’	'	»	/	e/
jaarcuv, ov to vyieaTaTOv Kat, icryvporarov p Kiara 381 aAAotovrac; IIa)s S’ ov;	3e ov
dpeiordrpv Kal (fjpovipcoTaTpv t^kcot av ti e^coOev vdOos Tapdgeie re Kal dXXoicooeiev; Nat. Kac ppv ttov Kal rd ye gvvOera iravra ctkcut] t€ Kac ocKoSo/ZTj/xara Kal dp^ieapara1 Kara tov avrov Xdyov, Ta ev eipyaapeva Kal ev eyovra vrrd ypdvov Te Kal tcov dXXcov TTadppdrcov p Kiara aAAocourac. *Eotc 817 raura. Llav 817 to KaXa>s e%ov p </>vaei p B ^dyvp V dp</>orepois eXayiarpv perafloXpv vtt aXXov evSe'xeTat. "EoiKev. ’AAAa ppv 6 Geds ye Kac ra tov Geov TrdvTTj dpiara eyec. Ficos 8’ ov; TavTY) pev dp 17 Kiara dv iroXXas pop</>ds ca^oc 6 ded$. *HKCCTTa 8777a.
XX. ’AAA* dpa avTos avTov peTaftaXXoL dv Kal dXXoLOL; XpXov, orc, etirep aAAocourac. IIo-Tepov ovv cttI to B^Xtcov tc Kal KaAAcov peTaftaXXci eavTOV rj em to xeLPov K(u r0 aL(JXt'ov ^^tov; C ^AvdyKT], e(f>rj, errl to x^pov, ecirep aAAocovrac* ov yap ttov ev^ea ye (frfcropev tov 9edv KaXXovs 77 dpeTrjs etvai. 'OpOoTaTa, Yjv 8* eyd), Xeyeis' Kai ovtojs e^ovTOs boKei dv tls 001, d) *A8et/zavT€, eKwv avTov X€^Pa) 7rot’€^v OTrpovv t) Oedov r/ dvOpco-ttujv; ’ASwaTov, e</>r]. ’ASwarov dpa, etfrrjv, Kal deep edeXeiv avTov dXXoiovv, aAA’, d)$ eoiKe, KaX-Xiotos Kal dpioTos d>v ei$ to Svvarop eKaoTos
1 Kal afj.<pit<r/j.ara II : om. A.
a Cf. Laws 765 e.
b rapd^eie suggests the drapagla of the sage in the later schools. 190
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and drink and toil, and plants a by the heat of the sun and winds and similar influences—is it not true that the healthiest and strongest is least altered ? ” “ Certainly.” “ And is it not the soul that is bravest and most intelligent, that would be least disturbed 6 and altered by any external affection ? ” “ Yes.” “ And, again, it is surely true of all composite implements, edifices, and habiliments, by parity of reasoning, that those which are well made and in good condition are least liable to be changed by time and other influences.” “ That is so.” “ It is universally c true, then, that that which is in the best state by nature or art or both admits least alteration by something else.” “ So it seems.” “ But God, surely, and everything that belongs to God is in every way in the best possible state.” “ Of course.” “ From this point of view, then, it would be least of all likely that there would be many forms in God.” “ Least indeed.”
XX. ‘‘But would he transform and alter himself?” “ Obviously,” he said, “ if he is altered.” “ Then does he change himself for the better and to something fairer, or for the worse d and to something uglier than himself ? ” “ It must necessarily,” said he, “ be for the worse if he is changed. For we surely will not say that God is deficient in either beauty or excellence.” “ Most rightly spoken,” said I. “And if that were his condition, do you think, Adeimantus, that any one god or man would of his own will worsen himself in any way ? ” “ Impossible,” he replied. “ It is impossible then,” said I, ‘‘even for a god to wish to alter himself, but, as it appears, each of them being
* irav 8^ generalizes from the preceding exhaustive enumeration of cases. Cf. 382 e, Parmen. 139 ▲.
4 So Aristot. Met. 1074 b 26.
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avTOjy pbeveb det air Acos ev rfj avrov pbopfirj. ^Airaaa, ftyq, dvdyKT] epobye Sokci. MijSets apa, rjv o eyoo, co apcare, Aeyerco rjpbv rcov irobTjrcov, cos
Oeol gelvobcav eobKores dAAo8a7TO«n navrotob reXedovres eTTbcrrpcocfrcdcH TroXrjas' p.i}Se Tlpcorecos Kal Oerb8os Karai/)ev8ecd)co pbrfoebs, /xi]8’ ev rpaycp8tabs p,i]8’ ev rots aAAots vrobrjpbaabv elaayerco "Hpav yXXobCopevyv cos tepebav dyei-povaav
’Ivanov ’Apyetov norapbov jrabcrlv flbo8d)pobs'
E Kal aAAa robavra iroXXa prj rjpbv i/jevdeadaxrav’ pr)& av vtto rovrcov dvaTrebdopevab al pvrjrepes rd TratSta eK8ebparovvrcov, Xeyovcrab rovs pvOovs KaKcos, cos apa Oeot rbves rrepbepyovrab vvKrcop iroXXots ^evots Kat iravrooaiTous LvoaAAopcevoi,, Lva pcrj ap,a p,ev eij Oeovs pXacr(/)iQp,cdcrbv, dp,a Se roi>s TtatSas arrepyd' £(ovrat. decXorepovs. Mi) ydp, €^>17. ’AAA’ apa, S’ eyd), avrol pbev ot Oeol eiubv olob p,^ pberafldXXebv Tjpbbv Se TTObovob 8oKetv acf)ds Travro8a7TOvs (fyalveodab EgaTrarcDvres kcll yorjrevovres; laa*?, ecprj. It 382 Se; rjv 8’ eyd)' i/)ev8ea0ab Oeos eOeXob dv r/ Xdyco
7) epyu) q>avTa.o(jia irpoTeivuiv; Ovk 010a, t| o os. Ovk dbcr&a, rpv S’ eyd), orb rd ye cos dXrftcos i])ev8os, el otov re rovro elrretv, Trdvres Oeol re Kal av~ 0p(O7TOb pbboovcrbv; IIcSs, Xeyebs; Ovrcos, rjv S’ eya), orb rd) Kvpbcordrcp ttov eavrcdv i/)ev8ea0ai
0 Cf. Tim. 42 e ^evev, which suggested the Neoplatonic and Miltonic paradox that the divine abides even when it goes forth.
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the fairest and best possible abides a for ever simply in his own form.” “ An absolutely necessary conclusion to my thinking.” “ No poet then,” I said, “ my good friend, must be allowed to tell us that
The gods, in the likeness of strangers,
Many disguises assume as they visit the cities of mortals? Nor must anyone tell falsehoods about Proteus® and Thetis, nor in any tragedy or in other poems bring in Hera disguised as a priestess collecting alms ‘ for the life-giving sons of Inachus, the Argive stream.’d And many similar falsehoods they must not tell. Nor again must mothers under the influence of such poets terrify their children6 with harmful tales, how that there are certain gods whose apparitions haunt the night in the likeness of many strangers from all manner of lands, lest while they speak evil of the gods they at the same time make cowards of the children.” “ They must not,” he said. “ But,” said I, “ may we suppose that while the gods themselves are incapable of change they cause us to fancy that they appear in many shapes deceiving and practising magic upon us ? ” “ Perhaps,” said he. “ Consider,” said I; would a god wish to deceive, or lie, by presenting in either word or action what is only appearance?” “I don’t know,” said he. “ Don’t you know,” said I, “ that the veritable lie, if the expression is permissible, is a thing that all gods and men abhor ? ” “ What do you mean ? ” he said. “ This,” said I, “ that falsehood in the most
6 Od. xvii. 485 -486, quoted again in Sophist 216 b-c. Cf. Tim. 41 a.
6 Cf. Od. iv. 456-8, Thetis transformed herself to avoid the wooing of Peleus. Cf. Pindar, Nem. iv.
d From the ’S.avTplat of Aeschylus.
* Rousseau also deprecates this.
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Kal ire pl rd Kvpuorara ovdels €KO)v e3eXei, dXXd irdvraw pdXcara (fio/Seerac eKei avro K€Krpa3ai. Ou8e vvv no), rj 8’ os, pavdavo). Otei ydp Tt /te, B etfypv, aepvov Xeyeiv eyd) 8e Xeya), on rrj ^vyrj ire pl rd ovra i/jevdeadal re Kal ei/jevcr3ai Kal dpa3p etvai Kal evrav3a eyetv re Kal KeKrpcrdat rd i/tevdos irdvres p Kiara dv degaivro Kat piaovai paXccrra avro ev raj roiovnp. IIoAu ye, e^?y. ’AAAa ppv op36rara y dv, o vvv dp eXeyov, rovro d)$ dXp3<ds i/tevdos KaXoiro, p ev rfj $vxp ayvoia p rov eipevapevow enel rd ye ev rocs Xdyots pl-pppa n rov ev rp l/JVXT) dan nadpparos Kal C varepov yeyovds e’ldo)Xov, ov ndvv aKparov i/tevdos.
7/ ov% ovro)$; Haw ovv.
XXL To pev dp raj dvn i/tevdos ov pdvov V7TO Oeajv aAAa Kat utt’ av3pd)ira)v piaeir at. &oKei pot. Tt 8e dy; rd ev roi$ XoyoLs iftevdos ndre Kal tcg Xpifapov, aitrre prj d£iov etvai plcrovs; ap' ov npds re rods noXeptovs, Kal rajv KaXovpevaiv J 'X »	S' '	/ v	v	’/
tpLAojv orav oia paviav y nva avoiav kokov n i	>	ft	v	t
encx^tpcoai, nparreiv, rore anorpoTrrjs eveKa a>s D <l>dppaKov XPV<XIP'OV ydyverai; Kal ev ats vvv drj eXeyopev racs pvdoXoylacs 8ta rd pp eldevae, onp rdXp3e$ e^et irepl rajv naXacajv, d(/>opocovvres raj aXp3ec rd ifjevdos o n pdXiara ovra) xPVa,,lMiV noiovpev; Kat pdXa, p 8’ os, ovrajs exei. Kara Tt dp ovv rovra)v raj 3eqj rd ipevdos XPr']crLP'°v 1
a Cf. Aristot. De Interp. i. 12 1<tti o&v rd tv rij <(>wvrj twv tv ry \{/vxv iradyiMTwv av/jfloXa. Cf. also Cratyl. 428 d, infra 535 e, Laws 730 c, Bacon, Of Truth: “But it is not the lie that passes through the mind but the lie that sinketh in and settleth in it that doth the hurt.”
6 Cf. Phaedr. 245 ▲ pvpla twv ira.Xa.iwv Ipya Koopouffa rods 194
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vital part of themselves, and about their most vital concerns, is something that no one willingly accepts, but it is there above all that everyone fears it.” “ I don’t understand yet either.” “ That is because you suspect me of some grand meaning,” I said; “ but what I mean is, that deception in the soul about realities, to have been deceived and to be blindly ignorant and to have and hold the falsehood there, is what all men would least of all accept, and it is in that case that they loathe it most of all.” “ Quite so,” he said. “ But surely it would be most wholly right, as I was just now saying, to describe this as in very truth falsehood—ignorance namely in the soul of the man deceived. For the falsehood in words is a copy0 of the affection in the soul, an after-rising image of it and not an altogether unmixed falsehood. Is not that so ? ” “ By all means.”
XXL “ Essential falsehood, then, is hated not only by gods but by men.” “ I agree.” “ But what of the falsehood in words, when and for whom is it serviceable so as not to merit abhorrence ? Will it not be against enemies ? And when any of those whom we call friends owing to madness or folly attempts to do some wrong, does it not then become useful to avert the evil—as a medicine ? And also in the fables of which we were just now speaking owing to our ignorance of the truth about antiquity, we liken the false to the true as far as we may and so make it edifying? ” “ We most certainly do,” he said. “Tell me, then, on which of these grounds falsehood would be serviceable to God. eiriyiyvofdvovs iraiSevei, Isoc. xii. 149 and Livy’s Preface. For xpTjtri.iJ.oi' cf. Politicus 274 e. We must not infer that Plato is trying to sophisticate away the moral virtue of truth-telling.
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irdrepov did to p,Tj etSevai ra 7raAata d<f>opLOL(dv av i^evdoLTo; FeAoiov pcevr av etq, e<f>rj. IIotTjT^? pcev apa 0ev3ir)$ ev deep ovk eve. Ov pot So/cet. E’AAAa SeStcus tovs eyOpovs ^evSotTo; IIoAAov ye
Set. ’AAAa St’ olkcuov dvotav rj pcavlav; ’AAA’ odd e is, £</>?]> T^>v dvotfraiv Kal pLacvopcevcvv Oeoc/fcXris-Ovk apa cvtlv ov eveKa av Beds «/fevSotTO. Ovk ear tv. Havry apa ai/jevdes to daipLovidv re Kal to Oecov. naPTarrao-t pLev ovv, €</>rj. KopLLdfj apa 6 Oeds dirXovv Kal dXrjdes tv T€ epyep Kal ev Xdycv, Kac ovre avros pcULdTaraL ovre aAAovs ^airara, ovre Kara, <f>avraalas ovre. Kara Xdyovs ovre. Kara jo crr}p,€Kjov Troprras, ovu vrrap ovr ovap. (Jvtovs, €<pr)> epLocye Kal avrep (fjatverac aov Xdyovros. ^vyxojpets apa, €</)Y)v, tovtov devrepov tvttov etvat’ ev cp dec Trepl decdv Kal Xeyecv Kal ttolclv, d)s pbiyre avrovs yor/ras ovras rep pcera^aXXecv eavrovs pcr^Te Yjpcas ipevdeac irapdyecv ev Xdycp ev epyep; Suy^copai. IIoAAa apa 'Op/^pov eTracvovvres aAAa tovto ovk ctt-aeveadpeeda, ttjv tov evvirvcov ttopltttjv vtto Atos Tip ’Ayapepvovr ov8e Ata^vAov, OTav (f>fj rj Oercs B tov ’AttoAAo) cv tols avTYjS ydpLOLs adovra
evdareLudaL rds das eviraLdtas, voorcov t’ arretpovs Kal pLaKpaicvvas ftcovs. ^vpLTravTa t’ CLrrdjv Oeo^iXecs epLocs tvxcls rraLav eTTev^rfpcrjaev, evOvpcddv epL€.
Kayd) to ^ol^ov Oclov di/jevdes ardpea rjXTTL^ov elvaL, pcavTLKrj fipvov rdxvr).
0 Generalizing after the exhaustive classification that precedes.
6 II. ii. 1-34. This apparent attribution of falsehood to Zeus was an “ Homeric problem ” which some solved by a 196
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Would he because of his ignorance of antiquity make false likenesses of it?” “An absurd supposition, that,” he said. “ Then there is no lying poet in God.” “ I think not.” “ Well then, would it be through fear of his enemies that he would lie ? ” “ Far from it.” “ Would it be because of the folly or madness of his friends ? ” “ Nay, no fool or madman is a friend of God.” “ Then there is no motive for God to deceive.” “ None.” “ So from every point of view a the divine and the divinity are free from falsehood.” “ By all means.” “ Then God is altogether simple and true in deed and word, and neither changes himself nor deceives others by visions or words or the sending of signs in waking or in dreams.” “ I myself think so,” he said, “ when I hear you say it.” “ You concur then,” I said, “ in this as our second norm or canon for speech and poetry about the gods,—that they are neither wizards in shape-shifting nor do they mislead us by falsehoods in words or deed ? ” “ I concur.” “ Then, though there are many other things that we praise in Homer, this we will not applaud, the sending of the dream by Zeus b to Agamemnon, nor shall we approve of Aeschylus when his Thetis c avers that Apollo, singing at her wedding, ‘ foretold the happy fortunes of her issue ’—
Their days prolonged, from pain and sickness free, And rounding out the tale of heaven’s blessings, Raised the proud paean, making glad my heart. And I believed that Phoebus’ mouth divine, Filled with the breath of prophecy, could not lie.
change of accent from 8l8op.ev to 8186/iev. Cf. Aristot. Poetics 1461 a 22.
• Cf. Aeschyl. Frag. 350. Possibly from the'OirXow Kplais.
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o 8*, avros vp,vaw> avros ev Oolvrj Trapcov, avros rad’ clttcov, avros eanv 6 Kravaw rov TtatSa rov ep,6v.
C orav ns romvra Xeyrj irepl Oeuiv, ‘xaXenavov[i€v re Kal x°P°v °v ^coao/jLev, ov3e rovs StSaa/caAovs edaop,ev eni TratSeia xpfjadai, raw veaw, el p,eX-Aouatv r)pLLv ot (f>vXaKes Oeocrefteis re Kal ffeiot ylyveoOat, KaO' oaov dvOparrrcp enl rrXeccrrov otov re. llavTaTTaacv, €97), eyaiye rovs rvnovs rov rovs avyx<apd) Kal (bs vopois dv xPV^v.
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But he himself, the singer, himself who sat At meat with us, himself who promised all, Is now himself the slayer of my son.
When anyone says that sort of thing about the gods, we shall be wroth with him, we will refuse him a chorus, neither will we allow teachers to use him for the education of the young if our guardians are to be god-fearing men and god-like in so far as that is possible for humanity.” “ By all means,” he said, “ I accept these norms and would use them as canons and laws.”
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386 T Ta /zcp St) irepl Oeovs, rjv 8’ eyco, rotaur* arra, cos eotKev, aKovareov re Kai ovk aKovoreov €V0V$ €K TTatScOP TOI? OeOVS T€ TtpTjCTOVCrt Kal yoveas rr^v Te aXX^Xcov </>tAtav pr) irepl crptKpov TrotTpjopevots. Kat otpat y , efirj, opdcbs Tjptv </>atveo0at. Tl 8e 8-q; et peXXovcrtv etvat dv8petot, dp’ ov ravrd re Xexreov Kat ota airrovs Trotfjcrat B 'qKtora rov OdvaTOV 8e8tevat; t) rpyet rtva ttot dv yeveaOat dv8petov, eyovra ev avroj tovto to 8etpa; Md Ata, 7] 3’ os, ovk eycoye. Tt Be; Tav "AtSou Tjyovpevov etvat Te Kat 8etva etvat otet Ttvd Oavd-Tov d8efj eueodat Kat ev Tats pd^ats atpricrecOai Ttpo T]TTYjs Te Kat 8ovXetas OdvaTOv; Ovbapcvs- Act 877, cos eotKev, Tjpas eTTLOTaTetv Kal Trepl tovtcov tcov pvdcov Tots errtyetpovca Xeyetv, Kal 8etadat pvj Xotbopetv aTrXdis ovtcos to. ev "AtSov, aAAa paXXov C enatvetv, d)S ovt dXrjOTj XeyovTas ovt d)^)eXipa Tots peXXovat paytpots eaeadat. Act pevTot, €<f>T).
a We may, if we choose, see here a reference to the virtue of piety, which some critics fancifully suppose was eliminated by the Euthyphro. Cf. Unity of Plato's Thought, note 58.
6 For the idea that death is no evil cf. Apology, in fine, 200
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I. Concerning the gods then,” said I, “ this is the sort of thing that we must allow or not allow them to hear from childhood up, if they are to honour the gods0 and their fathers and mothers, and not to hold their friendship with one another in light esteem.” “ That was our view and I believe it right.” “ What then of this ? If they are to be brave, must we not extend our prescription to include also the sayings that will make them least likely to fear death ? Or do you suppose that anyone could ever become brave who had that dread in his heart ? ” “ No indeed, I do not,” he replied. “ And again if he believes in the reality of the underworld and its terrors,b do you think that any man will be fearless of death and in battle will prefer death to defeat and slavery ? ” “ By no means.” “ Then it seems we must exercise supervisionc also, in the matter of such tales as these, over those who undertake to supply them and request them not to dispraise in this undiscriminating fashion the life in Hades but rather praise it, since what they now tell us is neither true nor edifying to men who are destined to be warriors.” “ Yes, we must,” he said. “ Then,”
Laws 727 d, 828 d, and 881 a, where, however, the fear of hell is approved as a deterrent.
* Cf. 377 b.
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dpa, rjv 8* eyco, oltto tov8c tov »	>	> /	Z	X	~
€770v? apgap,€POi rravra ra rocavra,
^ovXolp.T]v k* errdpovpos ecbv 6r)T€V€p,ev dXXip
dv8pl Trap* aKXfipcp . . .
ri nacriv veKvecrai KaTa(/>0ip.€VOicri.v avaao’eiv
Kat TO
D oIklo §€ OvTjTOLcn Kal ddavaroLcrc tffavetr] CFfiepSaXe*, evpooevra, rd re aTvyeovai 0col irep'
Kal
d) 7TO7TOL, T) pa Tl>$ €<JTL Kal elv ’Al'8ao SopXHOl /cat ccScuAop, arap <^pei'€? ovk evi Trap/nav Kal TO
olcp TreTTUvaOai, ral 3e arKtal dtaoovai'
a Spoken by Achilles when Odysseus sought to console him for his death, Od. xi. 489-491. Lucian, Dialog. Mort .18, develops the idea. Proclus comments on it for a page. Cf. Matthew Arnold’s imitation in “ Balder Dead ”:
Hermod the nimble, gild me not my death!
Better to live a serf, a captured man, Who scatters rushes in a master’s hall Than be a crown’d king here, and rule the dead;
Lowell, “ After the Burial ”:
But not all the preaching since Adam Has made death other than death;
Heine, Das Buch Le Grand, chap. iii.; Education of Henry Adams: “ After sixty or seventy years of growing astonishment the mind wakes to find itself looking blankly into the void of death . . . that it should actually be satisfied would prove . . . idiocy.” Per contra, cf. Landor:
Death stands beside me whispering low
I know not what into my ear.
Of his strange language all I know
Is, there is not a word of fear;
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said I, “ beginning with this verse we will expunge everything of the same kind :
Liefer were I in the fields up above to be serf to another
Tiller of some poor plot which yields him a scanty subsistence,
Than to be ruler and king over all the dead who have perished,®
and this :
Lest unto men and immortals the homes of the dead be uncovered
Horrible, noisome, dank, that the gods too hold in abhorrence,* 6
and :
Ah me ! so it is true that e’en in the dwellings of Hades Spirit there is and wraith, but within there is no understanding,®
and this :
Sole to have wisdom and wit, but the others are shadowy phantoms,d
and the passage of the Cratylus 403 d, exquisitely rendered by Ruskin, Time and Tide xxiv.: “And none of those who dwell there desire to depart thence—no, not even the sirens; but even they the seducers are there themselves beguiled, and they who lulled all men, themselves laid to rest—they and all others—such sweet songs doth death know how to sing to them.’’
6 II. xx. 64. Seuras y.T] precedes.
® 11. xxiii. 103. The exclamation and inference (pd) of Achilles when the shade of Patroclus eludes his embrace in the dream. The text is endlessly quoted by writers on religious origins and dream and ghost theories of the origin of the belief in the soul.
d Od. x. 495. Said of the prophet Teiresias. The preceding line is,
Unto him even in death was it granted by Persephoneia.
The line is Quoted also in Meno 100 a.
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Kal
3* ck peBecov TTrapeevrj ’'Ai’SocrSe ^e^Kei, ov TTOTfJLOV yoouiaa, Xvttovcj av3porrjra Kal rjflrjv*
QQ.” X X 00/ Kat TO
i/fvxrj Se Kara xB°v°S> rpore kottvos, cpX&ro rerpLyvca’
Kal
cos 8* ore WKrepibes P>VXV o-VTPov BeoTreacoio rpl^ovaaL Ttoreovrac, errec Ke res aTTOTrecrrjaiv oppcaBov eK TrerpYjs, ava r aXXrjXvjcav exovrait cos al rerpeyvcac ape rjeaav.
B ravra Kal ra roeavra iravra TrapacrYjaopeeBa ''Opvrjpov re Kal rovs aXXovs Trovrpras pvr) xa.Xe77a.1~ vew av (Haypaftcopcev, ovx a>s ov rroinyruca Kal Tjoea Tois TToAAobs okovcw, aAA oaa) TrotT/rtKcorepa, / T	5	/	\ V x > $	/	ex
Toaoura) t)ttov aKovcrreov Traun Kab avopafTW, ov$ Set eXevBepovs etvac, SovXeiav Bavarov pcaXXov 7re(f)o^icevovs. UavraTtacri pLev ovv.
IL Ovkovv ere Kal ra Trepl ravra ovopcara Travra ra 8eiva re Kal (froflepa aTToPXrjrea, kcokv-
C rovs T€ Kal errvyas Kal evepovs Kal aXlflavras, Kal
a Said of the death of Patroclus, II. xvi. 856, and Hector, xxii. 382: imitated in the last line of the Aeneid “ Vitaque cum gemitu fugit indignata sub umbras,” which is in turn expanded by Masefield in “August 1914.” Cf. Matthew Arnold in “ Sohrab and Rustum ”:
Till now all strength was ebb’d and from his limbs Unwillingly the spirit fled away, Regretting the warm mansion which it left, And youth, and bloom, and this delightful world;
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and :
Forth from his limbs unwilling his spirit flitted to Hades, Wailing its doom and its lustihood lost and the May of its manhood,0
and :
Under the earth like a vapour vanished the gibbering soul,6 and :
Even as bats in the hollow of some mysterious grotto
Fly with a flittermouse shriek when one of them falls from the cluster
Whereby they hold to the rock and are clinging the one to the other,
Flitted their gibbering ghosts.*
We will beg Homer and the other poets not to be angry if we cancel those and all similar passages, not that they are not poetic and pleasingd to most hearers, but because the more poetic they are the less are they suited to the ears of boys and men who are destined to be free and to be more afraid of slavery than of death.” “ By all means.”
II. “ Then we must further taboo in these matters the entire vocabulary of terror and fear, Cocytus* named of lamentation loud, abhorred Styx, the flood of deadly hate, the people of the infernal pit and of
Bacchyl. v. 153-4:
irv/xaTOV 82 ttv2wv SdKpvffa rX&puav ayXaav ijflav irpoXelirow.
6 Cf. II. xxiii. 100.
c Od. xxiv. 6-10. Said of the souls of the suitors slain by Odysseus. Cf. Tennyson, “ Oenone ”:
Thin as the bat-like shrillings of the dead.
d Cf. Theaetet. 177 c ovk dyStarepa. ducoteiv.
e Milton’s words, which I have borrowed, are the best expression of Plato’s thought.
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aAAa ocra tovtov rov tvttov dvopta^opteva cfrptTTetv 8tj rrotet ocra eri}1 Trdvras tovs aKovovras. Kai tacos ev Trpos dXXo Tt' Yjptets 8e VTrep tcov (pvXaKayv (froflovpteOa, ptY] ck ty/s rotavTTjs <f>ptKY]s Oepptdrepot Kai ptaXaK core pot tov Scovtos ye coopt at yptiv. Kat dp6a>s y’, €<^77, (froflovpteda. ’A<^-atpeTea apa; Nai. Tov 8e evavTtov tvttov tovtols Xcktcov tc Kai TTOLTjTeov; AfjXa 877. Kai tovs D ddvpptovs apa egatpYjaoptev Kai tovs olktovs tovs tcov eXXoytptcov avdpcov; 'AvdyKY], ecfrq, et-rrep Kai to. npoTepa. 1Lk6tt€L Sy}, y)v 8’ eyco, el .dpdcos e £ at pYj a optev 77 ov. cpaptev oe oyj, otl o emetKYjs dvpp T<p errtetKet, ovTrep Kai eTatpos eOTt, to Tetfvavai ov detvdv YpyY}aeTat. Laptev yap. Ovk dpa VTrep y eKetvov cos Setvdv Tt TreTrovOoTOS dbvpotT* dv. Ov Sijra. ’AAAa ptYjv Kai ro8e Xeyoptev, d)S d tolovtos ptdXtaTa avTOs avTtp at)r-E apKYjs Trpos to ev lyfjv, Kai Sia^epovrco? t<vv aXXcov
7]KtaTa erepov TTpoadetTat. ’AA^^t}, €^17. ''H/aor’ ap’ avT<p detvdv aTepYjdYjvat vleos aSeA^ou
1 6<ra Ittj is a plausible emendation of Hermann, referring to annual recitations of rhapsodists and performances of tragedy. The best mss. read oierai, some others cos olbv re.-Perhaps the words are best omitted.
a dfptTTeiv and <t>plKi] are often used of the thrill or terror of tragedy. Cf. Soph. El. 1402, O.T. 1306, Aeschyl. Prom. 540.
6 Some say, to frighten the wicked, but more probably for their aesthetic effect. Cf. 390 a el S<^ nva, Tjdov^v irap^xerai, Laws 886 c el p£v eis dXXo rt KaXws p.^ ko\m ^%et.
c Oepfibrepot contains a playful suggestion of the fevei 206
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the charnel-house, and all other terms of this type, whose very names send a shudder a through all the hearers every year. And they may be excellent for other purposes,b but we are in fear for our guardians lest the habit of such thrills make them more sensitive c and soft than we would have them.” “ And we are right in so fearing.” “We must remove those things then ? ” “ Yes.” “ And the opposite type to them is what we must require in speech and in verse ? ” “ Obviously.” “ And shall we also do away with the wailings and lamentations of men of repute ? ” “ That necessarily follows,” he said, “ from the other.” “ Consider,” said I, “ whether we shall be right in thus getting rid of them or not. What we affirm is that a good man d will not think that for a good man, whose friend he also is, death is a terrible thing.” “Yes, we say that.” “Then it would not be for his friend’se sake as if he had suffered something dreadful that he would make lament.” “ Certainly not.” “ But we also say this, that such a one is most of all men sufficient unto himselff for a good life and is distinguished from other men in having least need of anybody else.” “ True,” he replied. “ Least of all then to him is following the chill; cf. Phaedr. 251 a. With p.a\a.KWTepoi the image passes into that of softened metal; cf. 411 b, Laws 666 b-c, 671 b.
d That only the good can be truly friends was a favourite doctrine of the ancient moralists. Cf. Lysis 214 c, Xen. Mem. ii. 6. 9, 20.
• Cf. Phaedo 117 c “I wept for myself, for surely not for him.”
1 avrdpKys is the equivalent of l/carbs avnp in Lysis 215 a. For the idea cf. Menex. 247 e. Self-sufficiency is the mark of the good man, of God, of the universe (Tim. 33 d), of happiness in Aristotle, and of the Stoic sage.
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XpYjpaTaw t) aXXov rov r&v toiovtcov. * *H/cterra pevTOi. H/aar apa Kat oovp&rai, cpeper oc ojs TTpaorara, orav ti$ avrdv rotavrr] gvp</>opa Kara-Xdffy). LIoAu ye. ’OpOuis api dv egaipoipev rovs Opr/vovs tu>v dvop,acrra)v dvdpcdv, ywaigi Se airo-388 StSot/jtev, Kai ov8e ravrais cnrovdalais, Kai dcroi KaKoi t<vv dvbpivv, iva rjptv ^vcryepalvcooiv opoia TOVTOIS 'TTOICLV OV$ 8?) </>api€V €77t (fruXaKfj tt}$ ycopas rp€(/)€iv. yOp0d)S, €</>?). II a At v 3t) 'O/X7]pou re Se^ao/zefla /cat raw aXXaw ttoujtcov p/r) iroieiv yAxiXXea Ocas TratSa
aAAor’ €77t irXevpas KaraKelpievov, aAAoze 3’ aure vtttiov, dXXore 8e TTpYIVTj,
totc 3’ dpOdv avaaravra
7tAuh£oi’t aAvovr €7Ti viv aAos arpvyeroto,
B /A^Se dptfjOTepTjai x€Pacv cAovra kovlv alOaXd-eaaav x€V<W'€VOV K^K KCffiaX-rjs, ^Se aAAa kXoi-ovrd re Kai d^vpopievov, oaa /cat ota e/ceit'os €770t7]CT€’ jttTjSe Tlpla/iov €yyv? Oecov yeyovora XiTavevovrd re Kai KvXiv^dpevov Kara Konpov,
e^ovopaKXrj^rjv dvopd^ovT dvdpa CKaorov.
1 6S6perai, fopei] this conjecture of Stallbaum reads more smoothly: the mss. have 686pea0ai <ptpeiv.
0 Cf. the anecdotes of Pericles and Xenophon and the comment of Pater on Marcus Aurelius in Marius the Epicurean. Plato qualifies the Stoic extreme in 603 e. The Platonic ideal is perpioirdOeta, the Stoic airaffeia,
* Cf. 398 E.
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it a terrible thing to lose son ° or brother or his wealth or anything of the sort.” “ Least of all.” “ Then he makes the least lament and bears it most moderately when any such misfortune overtakes him.” “ Certainly.” “ Then we should be right in doing away with the lamentations of men of note and in attributing them to women,6 and not to the most worthy of them either, and to inferior men, in order that those whom we say we are breeding for the guardianship of the land may disdain to act like these.” “ We should be right,” said he. “ Again then we shall request Homer and the other poets not to portray Achilles, the son of a goddess, as,
Lying now on his side, and then again on his back, And again on his face/
and then rising up and
Drifting distraught on the shore of the waste unharvested ocean/
nor as clutching with both hands the sooty dust and strewing it over his head/ nor as weeping and lamenting in the measure and manner attributed to him by the poet; nor yet Priam/ near kinsman of the gods, making supplication and rolling in the dung,
Calling aloud unto each, by name to each man appealing.
*	The description of Achilles mourning for Patroclus, II. xxiv. 10-12. Cf. Juvenal iii. 279-280:
Noctem patitur lugentis amicum Pelidae, cubat in faciem mox deinde supinus.
*	II. xxiv. 12. Our text of Homer reads StveteffK <x\vvv irapa 0lv’ dX6$, oi6£ p.tv fybs. Plato’s text may be intentional burlesque or it may be corrupt.
e II. xviii. 23-24. When he heard of Patroclus’s death.
1	II. xxii. 414-415.
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rroXv 8* * ert tovtcvv paXXov derjaopeda pr/rot Oeovs ye rrotew ddvpopevovs Kal Xe'yovras
C copot eyco SetAij, djpot dvaapiaroTOKeta'
el 8’ ovv Oeovs, pr/rot rov ye peytarov raw 0ea>v roXprjcrat ovrcos avo pottos ptprfcracrOai, coure' co ttottol, cravat,
fj t^tXov avdpa dtcoKopevov irepl dcrrv ot^OaXpotatv opcopat, epdv 8’ oAo^vperat vprop'
Kal
at at eyd>v, ore pot HapTrrfoova </)tXrarov dvdpcov D potp vnd IlaTpdKXoto MepotrtdSao daprjvat.
III.	Et yap, d) t/dXe 'Adetpavre, ra rotavra rjptv ot veot (rnovdfi aKovotev Kal pd] KarayeXcpev d)S dva^tcos Xeyopevtov, cryoXfj dv eavrov ye rts av-OpcoTTOV ovra avd£tov yyrfaatro tovtojv Kat errt-TrXr^etev, et Kal errtot avrcp rotovrov rj Xeyetv rj irotetv, aAA’ ovdev atcryyvdpevos ovde Kaprepdjv noX-Xovs €irl aptKpotot TraOripacrt dprjvovs av a8ot Kat E ddvppovs- ’AXv/Oecrrara, efir], Xeyets. Aei de ye ovy, cos dprt Tjptv 6 Xoyos ecrqpatvev' co rretareov, ecus dv rts Tjpds dAAco KaXXlovt neta'p. Ov ydp ovv Set. ’AAAa pyv ov8e tfjtXoyeXooTas ye det
a Thetis in II. xviii. 54.	6 Cf. 377 e.
e II. xxii. 168. Zeus of Hector.
d 11. xvi. 433-434. Cf. Virgil’s imitation, Aen. x. 465 ff., Cicero, De Div. ii. ch. 10, and the imitation of the whole passage in Matthew Arnold’s “ Balder Dead.”
* I have imitated the suggestion of rhythm in the original which with its Ionic dative is perhaps a latent quotation from tragedy. Cf. Chairemon, oeSeis ^irl a^iKpolffi Xvireirai <ro</>6$, N.2 fr. 37.
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And yet more than this shall we beg of them at least not to describe the gods as lamenting and crying,
Ah, woe is me, woeful mother who bore to my sorrow the bravest,“
and if they will so picture the gods at least not to have the effrontery to present so unlikely a likeness b of the supreme god as to make him say :
Out on it, dear to my heart is the man whose pursuit around Troy-town
I must behold with my eyes while my spirit is grieving within me,c and :
Ah, woe is me ! of all men to me is Sarpedon the dearest, Fated to fall by the hands of Patroclus, Menoitius’ offspring/
III. “For if, dear Adeimantus, our young men should seriously incline to listen to such tales and not laugh at them as unworthy utterances, still less likely would any man be to think such conduct unworthy of himself and to rebuke himself if it occurred to him to do or say anything of that kind, but without shame or restraint full many a dirge for trifles would he chante and many a lament.” “ You say most truly,” he replied. “ But that must not be, as our reasoning but now showed us, in which we must put our trust until someone convinces us with a better reason.” “ No, it must not be.” “ Again, they must not be prone to laughter/ For
1 The ancients generally thought violent laughter undignified. Cf. Isoc. Demon. 15, Plato, Laws 732 c, 935 b, Epictet. Encheirid. xxxiii. 4, Dio Chrys. Or. 33. 703 R. Diog. Laert. iii. 26, reports that Plato never laughed excessively in his youth. Aristotle’s great-souled man would presumably have eschewed laughter (Eth. iv. 8, Rhet. 1389 b 10), as Lord Chesterfield advises his son to do.
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etvac. crxeddv yap orav res e(f>cf] cayvpa) yeXarrc, layypav Kal pcerafloXpv &prec to rocovrov. AoKec pcoc,	Ovre apa av6pa)7Tov$ d^covs Xdyov
389 Kparovpcevovs vnd yeXarros dv ns nocf], ano-
SeKre'ov, rroXv Se prrov, eav (Jeovs. IIoAu pcevroc, rj S’ os. Ovkovv 'Opvppov ouSe rd rocavra [arro-Se^o/ze^a irepl flecoy],
daflecrros S’ ap’ evcbpro yeXcos pcaKapeacrc Oeocacv, co? tSov "H^aiCTTOv Sea Sco/zara noenvvovra,
ovk airoocKTtov Kara rov aov Aoyov. Bit av, ccpT), B ftovXec e/zov rcOevac ov yap ovv Brj anodeKreov.
’AAAa p,T)v Kal aXrjOecav ye nepl ttoXXov TToerpreov. el yap dp9a>s eXeyopcev dpre Kal rep ovre Oeocac pcev dyprjorov i/sevdos, avOpdirrocs Se yppcrcpcov d>s ev
I r	>/o	o ~ \	<z /	~
(papp,aKov ecoei, orjAov, orc ro ye rocovrov carpocs doreov, cdccoracs Se ovy anreov. &f]Xovt vfrl' lots' apyovac otj ri]s ttoAccos tbirep rcaw aAAocs npoa^Kec i/tev^eadac rj TToAepdcov rj noXcrdfv eveKa en co^eAeta rrjs TroAecos* rocs Se aXXocs naaev ov\ C dnreov rov rocovrov, aAAa npos ye St) rovs rocov-
rovs dpyovras c^ccorp i/jevaaa9ac ravrdv Kal pcecl^ov dpcaprppca e/ypaopcev p Kapcvovrc npds carpdv p duKovvrc npds 7rac8orpcft7]v trepl revv rov avrov
0 In 563 e Plato generalizes this psychological principle.
6 This laughter of the Homeric gods has been endlessly commented upon. Hegel allegorizes it. Mrs. Browning (“ Aurora Leigh ”) says:
And all true poets laugh unquenchably Like Shakespeare and the gods.
Proclus, In Rempub. i. 127 Kroll, says that it is an expression of the abundance of the divine energy. It is a commonplace repeated by George Eliot that the primitive sense of humour 212
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ordinarily when one abandons himself to violent laughter his condition provokes a violent reaction.0 ” “ I think so,” he said. “ Then if anyone represents men of worth as overpowered by laughter we must not accept it, much less if gods.” “ Much indeed,” he replied. “ Then we must not accept from Homer such sayings as these either about the gods :
Quenchless then was the laughter6 that rose from the blessed immortals
When they beheld Hephaestus officiously puffing and panting.
—we must not accept it on your view.® ” “ If it pleases you to call it mine,” he said; “ at any rate we must not accept it.” “ But further we must surely prize truth most highly. For if we were right in what we were just saying and falsehood is in very deed useless to gods, but to men useful as a remedy or form of medicine/ it is obvious that such a thing must be assigned to physicians, and laymen should have nothing to do with it.” “ Obviously,” he replied. “ The rulers then of the city may, if anybody, fitly lie on account of enemies or citizens for the benefit ® of the state; no others may have anything to do with it, but for a layman to lie to rulers of that kind we shall affirm to be as great a sin, nay a greater, than it is for a patient not to tell his physician or an athlete his trainer the truth of the Homeric gods laughs at the personal deformity of Hephaestus, but they really laugh at his officiousness ana the contrast he presents to Hebe. Cf. my note in Class. Phil. xxii. (1927) pp. 222-223.
e Cf. on 334 d.	« Cf. 382 d.
* Cf. 334 b, 459 d. A cynic might compare Cleon’s plea in Aristoph. Knights 1226 £y8> 8’ I-kXcittov lir dyadic ye ry ir6\ei. Cf. Xen. Mem. ii. 6. 37, Bolingbroke, Letters to Pope, p. 172.
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adoparos TraO-qpdrcjov pr) rdXr)3r) XeyeLV, rj Trpos KvflepvrjTTIV 7T€pl Tr)S V€U)$ T€ Kal TU)V VaVTCOV pT) e
AV	X Z	tf	AA A A V	<*	/"
ra ovra AeyovrL,	ottcvs	i) avros i) ti?	tcop
vaurdiv rrpagecvs	dyeL.	'AXyOecrrara,	e</>r).	*Av
D ap’ dXXov Til'd Xapftdvr) i/cevdopevov ev rfj rroXei
'a	A Ct	A V
roov ol orjpLovpyoL eaca,
pdvrLV T) lr)rrjpa kokoov t) reKrova dovpcvv,
KoXdaeL d)? erTLrrjdevpa eludyovra rroXecos cocrirep ved>s dvarpertrLKov re Kal oXeOpLov. Eav ye, r) 8* ds, errl ye Xdycp epya reXrjrac. Ti de; (jax^po-avvr)s dpa ov der/crei rjpcv tols veavlaLs; IIu>s 8 ov; ^iO><l>po(JVVT]s de d>s 'TtX'^Ocl ov to, roLade peyLara, apyovrcov pev vttt]k6ovs elvaL, avrovs de E apyovras tcvv irepl ttotovs Kal dcfypodLCJLa Kai irepL edaidas Tjdovcvv; ’'HipoLye doKeL. Ta dr) TOiaSe cf)T)aopev, OLpai, KaXats XeyeoOaL, oia /cai Oprjpcp &Lopr)dr)s XeyeL,
rerra, a loo tty} rjcro, epcp 8’ eirLTretOeo pvOcp,
Kal rd Tovrcov eyopeva, rd
[icrai' pevea rrvelovres ’A^atoi] crLyrj dcLdiores arjpdvropas,
390 Kat daa aAAa roiavra. KaAd)?. Ti de; rd roiade
a Od. xvii. 383-384. Jebb, Homer, p. 69.
6 The word is chosen to fit both ship and state. Cf. 4>24> e, 442 b ; and Alcaeus apud Aristoph. Wasps 1235, Eurip. Phoen. 888, Aeschines iii. 158, Epictet. iii. 7. 20.
« That is, probably, if our Utopia is realized. Cf. 452 a el irpa&rai y X^yerai. Cf. the imitation in Epistles 357 a etirep tpya tirl vip iylyvero.
4 For the mass of men, as distinguished from the higher 214
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about his bodily condition, or for a man to deceive the pilot about the ship and the sailors as to the real condition of himself or a fellow-sailor, and how they fare.” “ Most true,” he replied. “ If then the ruler catches anybody else in the city lying, any of the craftsmen
Whether a prophet or healer of sickness or joiner of timbers,0
he will chastise him for introducing a practice as subversiveb and destructive of astate as it is of a ship.” “He will,” he said, “if deed follows upon word.0” “ Again, will our lads not need the virtue of selfcontrol ? ” “ Of course.” “ And for the multitude d are not the main points of self-control these—to be obedient to their rulers and themselves to be rulers6 over the bodily appetites and pleasures of food, drink, and (he rest?” “I think so.” “Then, I take it, we will think well said such sayings as that of Homer’s Diomede :
Friend, sit down and be silent and hark to the word of my bidding/
and what follows *
Breathing high spirit the Greeks marched silently fearing their captains/
and all similar passages.” ** Yes, well said.” ** But what of this sort of thing ?
philosophical virtue. Often misunderstood. For the meanings of crw^poff^v-r] cf. my review of Jowett’s Plato, A.J.P. vol. xiii. (1892) p. 361. Cf. Unity of Plato's' Thought, p. 15 and n. 77.
• In Gorg. 491 d-e, Callicles does not understand what Socrates means by a similar expression.
f II. iv. 412. Diomede to Sthenelos.
9 In our Homer this is II. iii. 8, and ffiyfi kt\. iv. 431. See Howes in Harvard Studies, vi. pp. 153-237.
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olvoftapes, kvvos opLfjLar9 ^\(jov, Kpabcrjv 8* eXa^oto
Kai -ra rovroiv apa KaXa>$, Kal dcra aXXa tij ev Aoya) tj ev Troujaet eiprjKC veavLevfiara LbtajrcDV eis dpxovras; Ou KaXd)?. Ou yap, otp.ai, els ye aco(/>poavv7)v v£ot$ ernTrfieia aKovew ei Se Tira aAAijv ijoovTjV Trapex&raL) uavpacrrov ouoev rj 7TO)$ vol (/>alv€rai; Ovrais, €<£17.
IV. Ti' Se; 77Oteiv avSpa rdv (jo^corarov Xe-yovra, d)$ doKei avrcp KaXXccrrov eiuai 7ravTcov, drav TrapanXecai d>cri Tparre^ai
B aiTOU /cat Kpeian', p,e0v S’ ck Kprjrrjpos d(f>vacra)v olvoyoos (ffoperjat Kal eyxefy dejraeaai,
SoKei aoc CTTiryjSeiou etvai irpd$ eyKpdreiav eavrov aKovetv v€(p; to
Xi/ia> S* oikticttov OavecLv Kal trorpLov &7rtcr7T€Lv;
Tf /Xia, Ka^euSovTcop tcvf dXXa>v Oecov t€ Kal dv9pd>7ro)v Kal p,6vos eyprjyopajs a eflovXevcraro, C toutiov Travrcov paSta>$> €7nXav0av6p,€vov Sia TTfv
Tu>v d<f>podicrLa)v &niOvp,tav> Kal ovtojs GKTrXayevTa Idovra t^v wHpav, cocttc /xt/S* ei? to Sio/zaTiou efleXeiv eX^eiv, aXX* avrov flovXopLtvov x^01^ ^vy~ yiyveaSat,, Kal Xeyovra a>$ ovtojs vtto €iu0vp,la$ e^eTai, d)$ ouS’ ore rd irpurrov €<f>olra)v irpds dAX^Xovs
a II. i. 225. Achilles to the commander-in-chief. Agamemnon. Several lines of insult follow.
6 Cf. Philebus 42 c.	e Cf. Gorgias 482 c.
4 Odysseus in Od. ix. 8-10. For irapairXeiat the Homeric text has irapa Si	Plato’s treatment of the quotation
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Heavy with wine with the eyes of a dog and the heart of a fleet deer,a
and the lines that follow,1* are these well—and other impertinencesc in prose or verse of private citizens to their rulers ? ” “ They are not well.” “ They certainly are not suitable for youth to hear for the inculcation of self-control. But if from another point of view they yield some pleasure we must not be surprised; or what is your view of it ? ” “ This,” he said.
IV. “ Again, to represent the wisest man as saying that this seems to him the fairest thing in the world,
When the bounteous tables are standing
Laden with bread and with meat and the cupbearer ladles the sweet wine
Out of the mixer and bears it and empties it into the beakers.**
—do you think the hearing of that sort of thing will conduce to a young man’s temperance or self-control ? or this :
Hunger is the most piteous death that a mortal may suffer.* Or to hear how Zeusz lightly forgot all the designs which he devised, awake while the other gods and men slept, because of the excitement of his passions, and was so overcome by the sight of Hera that he is not even willing to go to their chamber, but wants to lie with her there on the ground and says that he is possessed by a fiercer desire than when they first consorted with one another,
is hardly fair to Homer. Aristotle, Pol. 1338 a 28, cites it more fairly to illustrate the use of music for entertainment (bcaycDyri). The passage, however, was liable to abuse. See the use made of it by Lucian, Parasite 10.
• Od. xii. 342,	/ II. xiv. 294-341.
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<f>tXovs XtfOovre roKrjas;
ou8e "Apeo)? re Kal ’A(f)po8tTT]s vtto 'H^atorou oecrp.ov ot erepa roiavra. Uu pia rov Ata, t/ o os, D ov pioi <f>atverai enirrfieiov. ’AAA* et ttov nves, TjV 8’ eyd), Kapreptai irpos arravra Kal Xeyovrai Kal rrparrovrai vtto eXXoylpia)v dv8pajv, deareov re Kal aKovcrreov, oiov Kal ro
arfjdos 8e irXr)£as Kpa8lr]v rjvlTTaTre pivdip’
rerXaOi 8?], Kpa8tr]‘ Kal Kvvrepov aXXo Tror erXrjs.
Uavrarracri piev ovv, e<f>T). Ov piev 8r/ 8a)po8oKovs ye eareov eivai rovs dvSpas ovSe (friXoxp'iqpidrovs, E Ov8apbd)S> Ov8’ aoreov avrois on
8a>pa Oeovs Trett) ei, 8a>pi ai8oiovs PaoiXyjas'
ou8e rov rov ’A^tAAe'cas TraiSaycvyov ^otviKa erraivereov, a)s pierplcos eXeye trvpflovXevcov avra> 8a>pa piev Xa^ovri eTiapvveiv roi$ ’Axatoty, avev 8e 8a>pcov /XT) aTraXXarreaOai rrjs p/^vto?. ov8* avrov rov 'AyiXXea a^iaxropiev ov8’ 6pioXoyrquopiev ovra) (J)iXoxpr)piarov etvai, axrre Trapa rov fAyapiepivovos 8copa Xafteiv, Kal npiTjv av Xaftovra veKpov oltto-391 Avetv, aAAa)? 8e pir) OeXeiv. Ovkovv SiKaiov ye, €(/>t], enaiveiv ra roiavra. ’Okvo) 8e ye, rjv 8* eyd), 8i "OpvTipov Xe'yeiv, on ov8’ ocriov ravrd ye Kara ’A^iXX^s (/>dvai Kal aXXaw Xey6vra)v Tret-OecrOai, Kal av d)$ Trpos rov ’AttoAAco evrrev
° Od. viii. 266 ff.
6 May include on Platonic principles the temptations of pleasure. Cf. Laws 633 d, Laches 191 d-e.
e Od. xx. 17-18. Quoted also in Phaedo 94 d-e.
d Suidas s.v. 8wpa says that some attributed the line to 218
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Deceiving their dear parents.
Nor will i t profit them to hear of Hephaestus’s fettering of Ares and Aphrodite0 for a like motive.” “ No, by Zeus,” he said, “ I don’t think it will.” “ But any words or deeds of endurance in the face of all odds b attributed to famous men are suitable for our youth to see represented and to hear, such as :
He smote his breast and chided thus his heart, ‘ Endure, my heart, for worse hast thou endured.’***
By all means,” he said. “ It is certain that we cannot allow our men to be acceptors of bribes or greedy for gain.” “ By no means.” “ Then they must not chant:
Gifts move the gods and gifts persuade dread kings.0 Nor should we approve Achilles’ attendant Phoenix « as speaking fairly when he counselled him if he received gifts for it to defend the Achaeans, but without gifts not to lay aside his wrath ; nor shall we think it proper nor admit that Achilles f himself was so greedy as to accept gifts from Agamemnon and again to give up a dead body after receiving payment87 but otherwise to refuse.” “ It is not right,” he said, “ to commend such conduct.” “ But, for Homer’s sake,” said I, “ I hesitate to say that it is positively impious A to affirm such things of Achilles and to believe them when told by others; or again to believe that he said to Apollo
Hesiod. Cf. Eurip. Medea 964, Ovid, Ars Am. iii. 653, Otto, Sprichw. d. Rom. 233.
e See his speech, II. ix. 515 ff.
f Cf. R- xix. 278 ff. But Achilles in Homer is indifferent to the gifts.
v II. xxiv. 502, 555, 594. But in 560 he does not explicitly mention the ransom.	* Cf. 368 b.
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eflXai/fds pd eKaepye, 3e&v oAocorare irdvrayv' f »	«	t	»	>	>
rj a av Ttaat/z^p, et p.01 ovvapis ye irapevry
B Kal cos rrpds rov Trora/iov, 3edv ovra, aireiOais elye Kal pcdyeaOai, eroLfios T]v Kal ad rd? rov erepov TTorafiov ^irepyetov lepas rplya?
UarpoKXcp yjpui'C, e(/>r], Kopvqv diraaaipLi c^epeaOai, v	\ e >/c	*	/
V€Kp<p OVTL, KCU 0)? €Opa<J€ TOVTO, OV 7T€UJT€OV. ras re ad "E/cropos eXgeis irepl rd crrjp.a rd Tla-rpoKXov Kal ras tujv l,a>yp-qOevra)v afayas els t^v nvpdv, ^vp/navra ravra ov (/rfco/iev dXrjdrj elprj-C cr3ai, ovS’ edcropev TrelOeadac rov? Tffierepovs cos ’AytXXevs, 3eas cbv rrats Kal H^Accos, aa)(/>poveaTa-rov re Kal rptrov and Atos, Kat vtto rep ao^ayrdra) \elpa)vi reOpapLpevos, Toaavrrfs rapayrjs TrXea>s, cdctt’ eyew ev avrcp vourpiare 8vo evavn'at aAA^Aotv, aveXevOeptav fiera cf)i,Xoypr]p,aTLas Kal ad virep-r)(/)avlav Oecov re Kal av3pd)7ra)v 'OpOcbs, e(/>7], Xeyei?.
V. towvv, yv S’ eyd), pvrfie rade TreiOcopLeOa p,7?S’ eajpLev Xeyew, d)$ Qrjaev? riocretScoros vtos D Ileipt^OVS T€ Atos d>pp,T](T€V OVTCt)$ CTll SetVO-S dpirayas, p.r]de rtp’ aXXov 3eov TraiOa re Kal ypco
a II. xxii. 15. Professor Wilamowitz uses iXodirare to prove that Apollo was a god of destruction. But Menelaus says the same of Zeus in II. iii. 365. Cf. Class. Phil. vol. iv (1909) p. 329.
6 Scamander. II. xxi. 130-132.
c II. xxiii. 151. Cf. Proclus, p. 146 Kroll. Plato exaggerates to make his case. The locks were vowed to Spercheius on the condition of Achilles’ return. In their context the words are innocent enough.
d II. xxiv. 14 ff.	* II. xxiii. 175-176.
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Me thou hast baulked, Far-darter, the most pernicious of all gods,
Mightily would I requite thee if only my hands had the power.®
And how he was disobedient to the river,6 who was a god, and was ready to fight with him, and again that he said of the locks of his hair, consecrated to the other river Spercheius :
This let me give to take with him my hair to the hero, Patroclus,®
who was a dead body, and that he did so we must not believe. And again the tradingsd of Hector’s body round the grave of Patroclus and the slaughter 0 of the living captives upon his pyre, all these we will affirm to be lies, nor will we suffer our youth to believe that Achilles, the son of a goddess and of Peleus the most chaste f of men, grandson g of Zeus, and himself bred under the care of the most sage Cheiron, was of so perturbed a spirit as to be affected with two contradictory maladies, the greed that becomes no free man and at the same time overweening arrogance towards gods and men.” “ You are right,” he said.
V. “ Neither, then,” said I, “ must we believe this or suffer it to be said, that Theseus, the son of Poseidon, and Peirithoiis, the son of Zeus, attempted such dreadful rapes,* nor that any other child of a
' Proverbially. Cf. Pind. Nem. iv. 56, v. 26, Aristoph. Clouds 1063, and my note on Horace iii. 7. 17.
9 Zeus, Aeacus, Peleus. For the education of Achilles by Cheiron cf. II. xi. 832, Pindar, Nem. iii., Eurip. I.A. 926-927, Plato, Hipp. Minor 371 d.
* Theseus was assisted by Peirithoiis in the rape of Helen and joined Peirithoiis in the attempt to abduct Persephone. Theseus was the theme of epics and of lost plays by Sophocles and Euripides.
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ToXpfjcrai dv 8eivd Kai aae^rj epyaaaadai, oia vvv Karaibevdovrai avrcbv aAAa irpocravayKalpopev \	'	\	1\	\	f	y \	9/	/ /	*
rovs TTOir/Ta? T] p~p tovtcov avra epya cpavai Y] tovtov? ply) eivai 0ed>v 7raidas, dpcfadrepa 8e pr) Xeyeiv, pyde rjpiv eirixeipeiv ireideiv rovs veovs, a>j oi Oeoi koko. yevvcdcri, Kai Spates avdpcdmov E ou8ep fleXnov?. orrep yap ev rois TrpooOev eXe-yopev, ov(f oaia ravra ovr* dXrjdfy erredel^apev yap ttov, on etc Oea)V KaKa ylyveoOai advvarov. II co? yap ov; Kai pyv nfis ye clkovovoi ftXaftepd' Tra? yap eavra) £vyyvd>pr]v e£ei koko) ovti, nei-adeis d)s dpa roiavra TrpdrTovcri re Kat erTparrov Kai
oi 0ea)v dyxioTTopoi
Z17VOS eyyvs, tov Kar TSatov irdyov Aid? Trarptpov /3a)p,6s ear ev aidepi, Kai ov tto) oc/)iv e^irrjXov alpia daipiovcov.
cuv eveica Travoreov rovs toiovtovs pvdovs, p,T] r)p,iv 392 rroXX'rp' evx^peiav evriKTCoai toi? veoi? Trovr/pia?.
KopiS?) pev ovv, e<f)Y). Ti ovv, rjv 8* €ya>, en Xoinov eiSos Xdycov irepi 6pit,opevoi? oiov? re XeKreov Kai pr}; Trepi yap Oea>v d)? dec Xeyeaffai eipyjTai, Kai Trepi daipovouv re Kai Yjpdxov Kai raw ev "Aidov; Haw pev ovv. Ovkovv Kai rrepi avOpco-ttcov rd Xomov eir) dv; ArjXa 877. 'Adwarov dr), a> (fdXe, rjpiv tovto ye ev ra> rrapovri ra£ai. IJco?; 'On oipai rjpas epeiv, d)S dpa Kai iroirprai B Kai XoyoTTOioi kokcu? Xeyovai Trepi dvOpdyrrajv ra
0 Plato was probably thinking of this passage when he wrote the last paragraph of the Critias.
b From Aeschylus’s Niobe.
e Cf. my note in Class. Phil. vol. xii. (1910) p. 308.
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god and hero would have brought himself to accomplish the terrible and impious deeds that they now falsely relate of him. But we must constrain the poets either to deny that these are their deeds or that they are the children of gods, but not to make both statements or attempt to persuade our youth that the gods are the begetters of evil, and* that heroes are no better than men. For, as we were saying, such utterances are both impious and false. For we proved, I take it, that for evil to arise from gods is an impossibility.” “ Certainly.” “ And they are furthermore harmful to those that hear them. For every man will be very lenient with his own misdeeds if he is convinced that such are and were the actions of
The near-sown seed of gods, Close kin to Zeus, for whom on Ida’s top Ancestral altars flame to highest heaven, Nor in their life-blood fails" the fire divine.6
For which cause we must put down such fables, lest they breed in our youth great laxityc in turpitude.”
Most assuredly.” “ What type of discourse remains for our definition of our prescriptions and proscriptions ? We have declared the right way of speaking about gods and daemons and heroes and that other world? Wehave. Speech,then,aboutmen would be the remainder. ” Obviously.” “ It is impossible for us, my friend, to place this here.d ” “ Why ? ” “ Because I presume we are going to say that so it is that both poets and writers of prose speak wrongly about men in matters of greatest moment, saying
“ Or possibly “ determine this at present.” The prohibition which it would beg the question to place here is made explicit in Laws 660 e. Cf. Laws 899 d, and supra 364 b.
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pteytara, on etaiv d8tKot ptev, evdatptoves 8e ttoXXol, 8c/<aioi 8e a^Xioi, Kai d>s XvaiTtXei rd d8iK€iv, eav
XavOavr), 7) 8e Si/raioavv?} aXXoTpiov p-ev dyaBdv, otKeta 8e ^/iwr Kai rd ptev rotavra aTrepetv Xe-yetv, rd 8* evavna rovnov irpoardgetv a8etv re Kai pvOoXoyetv' rj ovk otet; Ev pev ovv, ot8a. Ovkovv edv dptoXoyfjs dpOcos pe Xeyetv, (j>Y]cra) ae d)poXoyr]Kevat a TraXai fyrovpev; C *OpOd>s, ec^rj, VTreXajSes'. Ovkovv rrepi avOpcoTTCVV on rotovrovs 8et Xoyov? XeyeaOat, rore 8t-opoXoyTjadpeda, orav evpa)pev, otdv eart 8i/caio-avvr), Kai cbs (frvaet XvatreXovv rd) eyovrt, eav re 8oKfj eav re prj rotovros elvat; ’AXrftearara, efir).
VI. Ta pev 8r) X6ya)v rrept eyera) reXos, rd 8e Xe^eoos, ojs eycppat, pera rovro aKerrreov, Kai rjptv d re XeKreov Kai d)$ XeKreov iravreXcbs eaKei/jerat.
Kat o
oaa vtto
dp ov iravra
, 8trjy'T)crts ovaa
\ \ t	'T' /
’A8etpavros, Tovto, rj 8’ ds, ov pavOdva) o
■ts. ’AXXa ptevrot, r]V 8* eyd), 8et ye. taats ovv rfj8e ptaXXov etaei. dp* ov vravra, oaa vtto pvQoXdyoiv TTOtrprdfv Xeyerat, 8tr)yr]ats ovaa rvyydvet r/ yeyovdnov Y) dvra>v pteXXovraxv; Tt yap, e<f>T], dXXo; TAp* ovv ovyi rjrot aTrXfj 8tT)yrjaet r/ 8ta ptiprfaecos ytyvoptevr] 8t* dptfrorepayv irepat-vovatv; Kai rovro, rj 8* os, drt 8eoptai aatfaearepov ptaOetv. FeXoios', rjv 8* eyd), eotKa 8t8aaKaXos
0 X67WP here practically means the matter, and Xe^ews, which became a technical term for diction, the manner, as Socrates explains when Adeimantus fails to understand.
b Cf. Aristot. Poet. 1449 b 27.
e All art is essentially imitation for Plato and Aristotle. But imitation means for them not only the portrayal or description of visible and tangible things, but more especially the communication of a mood or feeling, hence the (to a modern) paradox that music is the most imitative of the arts.
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that there are many examples of men who, though unjust, are happy, and of just men who are wretched, and that there is profit in injustice if it be concealed, and that justice is the other man’s good and your own loss ; and I presume that we shall forbid them to say this sort of thing and command them to sing and fable the opposite. Don’t you think so ? ” “ Nay, I well know it,” he said. “ Then, if you admit that I am right, I will say that you have conceded the original point of our inquiry ? ” “ Rightly apprehended,” he said. “ Then, as regards men that speech must be of this kind, that is a point that we will agree upon when we have discovered the nature of justice and the proof that it is profitable to its possessor whether he does or does not appear to be just.” “ Most true,” he replied.
VI. “So this concludes the topic of tales.0 That of diction, I take it, is to be considered next. So we shall have completely examined both the matter and the manner of speech.” And Adeimantus said, “ I don’t understand what you mean by this.” “ Well,” said I, ‘‘ we must have you understand. Perhaps you will be more likely to apprehend it thus. Is not everything that is said by fabulists or poets a narration of past, present, or future things ? ” “ What else could it be ? ” he said. “ Do not they proceed b either by pure narration or by a narrative that is effected through imitation,0 or by both ? ” “ This too,” he said, “ I still need to have made plainer.” “ I seem to be a ridiculous and obscure But Plato here complicates the matter further by sometimes using imitation in the narrower sense of dramatic dialogue as opposed to narration. An attentive reader will easily observe these distinctions. Aristotle’s Poetics makes much use of the ideas and the terminology of the following pages.
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etvai Kal aaatfrris. axJTrep ovv ol advvaroi Xe'yeiv, E ov Kara oXov aAA’ anoXaflcov p,epos ti 'rreipacrop.ai aoi ev tovtco S^Aaiaat o fdovXopiai. Kai p,oi eiire' CTTioTaaai rfjs ’lAcaSos Ta ttparra, ev ols o ttoiy]tt]s <f)Y]ai tov piev XpvGYjV 8ei(j0ai tov Ayafj.ep,vovos airoXvaai ttjv OvyaTepa, tov 3e ‘yaXerraiveiv, tov 393 8c, €7T€i8i7 ovk eTvyyave, KaTcvyecrOai tcov ’Ayaidw
Trpds tov Oedv; "Eycoye. Ota^’ ovv oti p.eypi pev TOVTCOV TCOV CTTCOV
Kat eXlaaeTO navTas ^Ayaiovs, \Arpei8a 3e /zdAtara Svto, Koap'qTOpe Xacov
Aeyet T€ avTos 6 ttoyittis Kai ov3 cTTiyeipei Yjpcov Tips Bidvoiav dXXoae Tpeneiv, cos aXXos tis o Xeycov B avTOS’ Ta 8e peTa TavTa cocnrep avTos <ov o
Xpvcrrjs Xeyei Kai TTCipaTai Tjpas o ti p,aXi<JTa TTOifjcrai p,7] "QpiTjpov SoKciv eivai tov XeyovTa aAAa tov icpea, 7Tp€(jfivTT]V ovTa’ Kai ttjv dXApv
Trdaav aye86v ti ovtcjo TTeTroiTjTai 8iT]yT]criv trepi T€ TCOV €V ’IAta> Kat TT€pi TCOV €V IfiaKT) Kat oXy] ’OSvaaeta 7ra0Y)pidTCOv. Ilavv picv ovv, €</>Y]. Ovk-ovv 8iY)yT]CHS pi^v cctti Kai oTav Tas p'lQcreis €Ka-utot€ Xeyp Kai OTav Ta p,€Ta^i> tcov pTjaecov; Irajs’ yap ov; ’AAA’ OTav ye Tiva Xeyrj pfjcriv C aj? tis aXXos <vv, dp* ov totc opioiovv aindv c/i'qaopiev 6 ti pidXiaTa ttjv avTOV Xe£iv eKaoTip,
a Socratic urbanity professes that the speaker, not the hearer, is at fault. Cf. Protag. 340 e, Phileb. 23 d.
b Plato and Aristotle often contrast the universal and the particular as whole and part. Cf. Unity of Plato's Thought, p. 52. Though a good style is concrete, it is a mark of linguistic helplessness not to be able to state an idea in 226
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teacher,0 ” I said; “ so like men who are unable to express themselves I won’t try to speak in wholes b and universals but will separate off a particular part and by the example of that try to show you my meaning. Tell me. Do you know the first lines of the Iliad in which the poet says that Chryses implored Agamemnon to release his daughter, and that the king was angry and that Chryses, failing of his request, imprecated curses on the Achaeans in his prayers to the god ? ” “I do.” “ You know then that as far as these verses,
And prayed unto all the Achaeans, Chiefly to Atreus’ sons, twin leaders who marshalled the people,®
the poet himself is the speaker and does not even attempt to suggest to us that anyone but himself is speaking. But what follows he delivers as if he were himself Chryses and tries as far as may be to make us feel that not Homer is the speaker, but the priest, an old man. And in this manner he has carried on nearly all the rest of his narration about affairs in Ilion, all that happened in Ithaca, and the entire Odyssey. ‘ Quite so,” he said. “ Now, it is narration, is it not, both when he presents the several speeches and the matter between the speeches ? ” “ Of course.” “ But when he delivers a speech as if he were someone else, shall we not say that he then assimilates thereby his own diction as far as possible to that of the person whom he general terms. Cf. Locke, Human Understanding, iii. 10. 27: “ This man is hindered in his discourse for want of words to communicate his complex ideas, which he is therefore forced to make known by an enumeration of the simple ones that compose them.”
e II. i. 15 f.
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dv dv TTpoctiTTf d)$ epovvra; Qxjcropev' n ydp; Ovkovv to ye dpocovv eavrov aAAa) tq Kara (f>o)vxjv r) Kara trxVP,a ptp^<x3al eanv eKetvov a> dv nj dpoLot; Tt px/v; ’Ey 8xf rd) roiovrcp, d)$ eoucev, ovros re Kal ot dXXoL irouyral 8ia pLpxioeoJS rxjv 8i/riyx](Hv Troiovvrac. IIaw pev ovv. Ei 8e ye py8apov eavrov d'TroKpvTTroiro 6 TTOLXjrrjs, Traora dv avTtp dvev /zi/z^oeco? X] Trotxpd$ re Kal dLXjyxyns D yeyovvta elxp Iva 8e pxj eLirys, on ovk av pav3d-
veis, arrays dv tovto yevoLTO, eyd) </)pdcra). ei yap vOp7]po$ elrrcuv, on xjX3ev 6 Xpvaxjs rtfs re 3vya~ rpo$ Xvrpa fiepcov Kal lk€tx]$ rd>v ’Amanov, /xdAiara 8e roov flacnXecov, pera tovto px] d)$ Xpvaxjs yevd-pevos eXeyev, aAA’ en cos’ ''Oprjpos, olofT on ovk dv plpyjoas rjv aAA’ dTrXxj 8i/riy7]oas. €i%€ 8’ dv d)8e tto)$' f/>pdoa) 8e dvev perpov ov ydp etpc E 7tolt]tik6s‘ eX3d)v o tepev$ ^v^ero eKelvoi$ pev rov$
3eov$ 8ovvat eXdvra$ rrjv Vpolav avrovs aojdrjvab, tt]v 8e 3vyarepa ot Xvoac 8e£apevov$ anoiva Kal rov 3edv at8eo3evTa$. ravra 8e elrrovros avrov ol pev dXXoi eaeflovro Kal avvrjvovv, 6 8e ’A.yapepva)v TjyptaLvev evreXX6pevo$ vvv re aTnevat Kal av3u$ pr} eXSevv, px] avro) rd re (TKxjTrrpov Kal rd rov 3eov areppara ovk eTrapKecroi,’ rrplv 8e Xvdxjvac avrov rx]v 3vyarepa, ev uA.pyei ecf)X] yxjpaacLV pera ov’ aTTievat 8’ eKeXeve Kal pxj epedt^ew, Iva od)$ OLKa8e 394 eX3oi. 6 8e TTpeo^orx/s aKovcras e8ecae re /cat
0 In ihe narrower sense.
6 Cf. Hazlitt, Antony and Cleopatra: “ Shakespeare does not stand reasoning on what his characters would do or say, but at once becomes them and speaks and acts for them.”
c From here to 394 b, Plato gives a prose paraphrase of 228
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announces as about to speak ? ” “ We shall obviously.” “ And is not likening one’s self to another in speech or bodily bearing an imitation of him to whom one likens one’s self?” “Surely.” “In such case then, it appears, he and the other poets effect their narration through imitation.” “Certainly.”
But if the poet should conceal himself nowhere, then his entire poetizing and narration would have been accomplished without imitation® And lest you may say again that you don’t understand, I will explain to you how this would be done. If Homer, after telling us that Chryses came with the ransom of his daughter and as a suppliant of the Achaeans but chiefly of the kings, had gone on speaking not as if made or being Chryses b but still as Homer, you are aware that it would not be imitation but narration, pure and simple. It would have been somewhat in this wise. I will state it without metre for I am not a poet :c the priest came and prayed that to them the gods should grant to take Troy and come safely home, but that they should accept the ransom and release his daughter, out of reverence for the god; and when he had thus spoken the others were of reverent mind and approved, but Agamemnon was angry and bade him depart and not come again lest the sceptre and the fillets of the god should not avail him. And ere his daughter should be released, he said, she would grow old in Argos with himself, and he ordered him to be off and not vex him if he wished to get home safe. And the old man on hearing this was frightened and departed in silence, and having II. i. 12-42. Roger Ascham in his Schoolmaster quotes it as a perfect example of the best form of exercise for learning a language.
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atyr}, dir oycopTfo as Se ek tov arparoTT^ov iroXXa rat ’AttoAAcoi'i 7]v%eto, ras re ETrcowpttas rov 6eov dvaKaXarv Kal t/TropttpevT^crKCOv Kal diratTarv, 9/	f	1\	>	> Q /	‘rt >	€
€t Tt 7TCO7TOTE 7) EV VOCOV OtKOOOpt7](JECytV 7] EV LEpCOV Overeats KEyaptcrptEVOV Zcop'qcratTO' cor Si] yd pev KaTTjvyETO ficrat tovs ’Ayatov? 7a a 3aKpva Tots EKEtvov fteXecrtv. ovtcos, ?]r S’ eyco, co ETatpe, B av€v pecpcrjOECos o/tXt} 8tf)y7]eres ytyvETat. Mar^arco,
VII. Marflare toIvvv, t}v S’ eyco, oti TavTTjs ad f	f	V	\	\
EvavTta ytyvETat, otov Tts Ta tov TrotrjTOV ra ptETa^v tcov prjaECov E^aepcov to, dptotftaia KaTaXetirp. Kat tovto, E<f>7], ptavOdvco, otl eotc to irepl Tas TpaytpSta? tocovtov. ’Op^orara, e</»i]r, v-rreXaftEs, Kal otpcal crot rjbp SrjXovv o EptTrpouOev ovy otos t t)v, oTt tt]s TTOtyoEcos te Kal ptvdoXoytas 7) ptEv Sia px^esecos oAt] eo7tv, cooirep erv Aeyeis, rpaytooia re /cat Kco/xaiSta, 7j Se St’ aTrayyeAta? avTov tov 7TOt7]TOV' EVpOtS S’ O.V aVTTJV ptaXtOTO, TTOV EV ScOvpdpiflots' r] S’ av St’ dptfioTEpcov ev te tt} tcov ettcov TTOt'QG’Et, TToXXayov Se Kal aXXoOt, Et peot ptavdavEts. ’AAAa ^vvtTjptt, e(/>tj, o tote e^ovXov Ae'yetv. Kat to rrpd tovtov 8t) dvapvTjcrdrjTC, oti E</>apLEV, d ptEv Xekteov, ^Si] Etp-rjcrOat, cos Se XeKTEOV, ETt CTKETTTEOV Etvat. ’AAAa ptEptVTjpat.
L Tovto toivvv avTo irjv o eXeyov, oti XP€l7l optoXoyr/oraaOac, iroTEpov EaaoptEV tovs TrotTjTas ptt-pcovptEvovs npttv Tas 8triyncrEts TrotELcrOat, 7) Ta \	f	\	^ \ f	\ t	C f
ptEV pttptOVptEVOVS> Ta OE ptTj, Kat OTTOta EKaTEpa, 7) a The dithyramb was technically a poem in honour of Bacchus. For its more or less conjectural history cf. Pickard-Cambridge, Dithyramb, Tragedy and Comedy. 230
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gone apart from the camp he prayed at length to Apollo, invoking the appellations of the god, and reminding him of and asking requital for any of his gifts that had found favour whether in the building of temples or the sacrifice of victims. In return for these things he prayed that the Achaeans should suffer for his tears by the god’s shafts. It is in this way, my dear fellow,” I said, “ that without imitation simple narration results.” “ I understand,” he said.
VII. “ Understand then,” said I,“ that the opposite of this arises when one removes the words of the poet between and leaves the alternation of speeches.” “ This too I understand,” he said, “—it is what happens in tragedy.” “ You have conceived me most rightly,” I said, “ and now I think I can make plain to you what I was unable to before, that there is one kind of poetry and tale-telling which works wholly through imitation, as you remarked, tragedy and comedy ; and another which employs the recital of the poet himself, best exemplified, I presume, in the dithyramba; and there is again that which employs both, in epic poetry and in many other places, if you apprehend me.” “ I understand now,” he said, “ what you then meant.” “ Recall then also the preceding statement that we were done with the ‘ what ’ of speech and still had to consider the ‘ how.’ ” “ I remember.” “ What I meant then was just this, that we must reach a decision whether we are to suffer our poets to narrate as imitators or in part as imitators and in part not, and what sort of things in
Here, however, it is used broadly to designate the type of elaborate Greek lyric which like the odes of Pindar and Bacchylides narrates a myth or legend with little if any dialogue.
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ovSe p,i[JL€Lcr0ai. Maprevo/zat, e(/>r), aKoireicrOal ere, ecre TrapadegopteOa rpayaiS lav re Kat Kcv/zcoStap ets tt]v ttoXlv, etre Kal ov. ’Tacos, 7}P 8’ eyor tacos Se /cat zrAetco ere rovrcop' ov yap dy eyaoye ttu) olda, aAA’ ottt] dv 6 Xoyos coazrep zrpev/za </>epv], Tavrr] E creop. Kat KaAcos y*, e^zy, Aeyecs. ToSe tolvvv, d) ASetp-apre, ddpet, TTOTepov paperyrtKOVs T]p,Lv Set etpat rovs <^»vAaKas z) ov; rj Kal tovto tols ep/rrpoaOev ezrerat, on ets eKaaros ev ptev dv erTLTydevpta KaAcos errLTydevoL, zroAAa 3’ ov, aAA’ et tovto ezztyetpot, zroAAcov e^azzrd/zepos zraprcop aTTOTvyydvoL dv, coar’ etval ttov eXXoytptos ; Tt 8’ ov pteXXet; Ovkovv Kal Trepl papey (Teats 6 avros Aoyos, art zroAAa 6 avros pttp,eLO0at ev djGTrep ev ov dvvaTos; Ov ydp ovv. ItyoXy apa eirtT^devaet 395 ye tl dpea tcov a^tcop Xdyov eTTLTTjdevpLaTCov Kal noXXd pLip/rjO’eTaL real ecrraL pLtpLYpTLKos, eTrel ttov ovde Ta doKovvTa eyyvs dAAz^Acop etpat 8vo paper]-pLaTa1 Svpaprat ot avrot apta ev pLLpLetaOaL, otov Kajpupdlav Kal Tpaycpdtav ttolovvtcs. tj ov papef]-ptaTa dpTL tovto) eKaXets; ’’Eycoye* Kat dXrjOf] ye Xeyecs, otl ov SvvavTac ol avrot. OvSe pLT]v pai/)(p3ol ye Kal wroKpcTal dpLa. ’AA^^z). ’AAA’
1	fj.cp.'fifj.a.Ta. is more euphonious: some mss. and editors read fj.tp.qp-a-T€-
® Again in the special limited sense.
6	This seems to imply that Plato already had in mind the extension of the discussion in the tenth book to the whole question of the moral effect of poetry and art.
c	Cf. Theaetet. 172 d. But it is very naive to suppose that the sequence of Plato’s argument is not carefully planned in his own mind. Cf. Unity of Plato's Thought, p. 5. 232
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each case, or not allow them to imitate0 at all.** I divine,” he said, “ that you are considering whether we shall admit tragedy and comedy into our city or not. “ Perhaps,” said I, “ and perhaps even more than that? For I certainly do not yet know myself, but whithersoever the wind, as it were, of the argument blows,4 * 6 there lies our course.”
Well said, he replied. “ This then, Adeimantus, is the point we must keep in view, do we wish our guardians to be good mimics or not ? Or is this also a consequence of what we said before, that each one could practise well only one pursuit and not many, but if he attempted the latter, dabbling in many things, he w’ould fail of distinction in all ? ”
Of course it is.” “ And does not the same rule hold for imitation, that the same man is not able to imitate many things well as he can one ? ” “No, he is not.” “ Still less, then, will he be able to combine the practice of any worthy pursuit with the imitation of many things and the quality of a mimic ; since, unless I mistake, the same men cannot practise well at once even the two forms of imitation that appear most nearly akin, as the writing of tragedy and comedy d ? Did you not just now call these two imitations ? ” “I did, and you are right in saying that the same men are not able to succeed in both, nor yet to be at once good rhapsodists e and actors.” “ True. But neither can the same men
4 At the close of the Symposium Socrates constrains
Agathon and Aristophanes to admit that one who has the science of.writing tragedy will also be able to write comedy. There is for Plato no contradiction, since poetry is for him not a science or art, but an inspiration.
e The rhapsode Ion is a Homeric specialist who cannot interpret other poets. Cf. Ion 533 c.
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B ovSe rot vnoKpcral K(opcp8o?s tg Kal rpaycpboLS oi avTOL' Travra 8g ravra pcpr/para. rj ov; Mijic??-para. Kat eri ye rovroov, do ’A8GcpavrG, cfyalverat [xot €19 crpcKporGpa KaTaKGKGpparcaOat rj rov dv-OpajTTOv cbvais, coot’ d8vvaros Gcvat TroXXd KaXcos pipGcodat, Tj avrd GKGcva irpdrTGLv, div 8r] Kal rd pipY]pard €<mv d<f>opo too para. ’AXrjdearara, rj 8* 09.
VIII. Ei apa tov rrpdorov Xdyov 8iacrd)aopGVt rovs fivXaKas rjptv rdov dXXcov nacjdiv 8T]pLovp-C yidiv a<f>GtpGvovs 8eiv eivat 8r)ptovpyovs gXgvOg-pi.as rvjs ttoXgoos rrdvv dicptflocs Kal pr)8ev dXXo gttlt'1]8gvglv, o tl py gls tovto c/)GpGL, ov8gv 8y 8gol av avrovs dXXo TTparrecv ov8g pipcLcrdaf eav 8e pcpaivrat, ptpGtaOaL rd tovtols TrpoayKovra gvOvs ck rraldaiv, dvdpeiovs, crd)<j)povas, dcrlovs, eXevOe-povs, Kac rd roLavra rrdvra, rd 8e dveXevOepa pyre ttolclv pyre Sslvovs ecvat pAp/rjcracrOaL, pr)oe dXXo prfiev tcov aiaypoov, iva per/ gk Trjs pipdicrGoos D tov Gtvai aTroXavo'coo'iv. r) ovk rjcr9Y)O‘ac, otl al pepYJOGLS, eav GK VGCOV TTOppCO SiaTcAeO’UIO'lP, GL$ g9t) tg Kal c^vaev KaOdjTavTaL Kal Kara acopa Kal c/)covas Kai Kara ttjv dcdvocav; Kai pdXa, ?y 8’ os. Ou 877 GTTLTpGipOpGV, Y}V 8’ Gyd), d)V (fiapGV KT^GufjaL
a Cf. Classical Review, vol. xiv. (1900), pp. 201 if.
b Cf. Laws 846e, Montaigne, “Nostre suffisance est detaillee & menues pieces,” Pope, Essay on Criticism, 60:
One science only will one genius fit, So vast is art, so narrow human wit.
e Cf. the fine passage in Laws 817 b yp.eis ea’p.ev rpaywSlai ai'Toi TToiyrai, [Pindar] apud Plut. 807 c Sy/xtovpyoi evro/itas Kai olkijs.
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be actors for tragedies and comedies a—and all these are imitations, are they not ? ” “ Yes, imitations.”
And to still smaller coinage6 than this,in myopinion, Adeimantus, proceeds the fractioning of human faculty, so as to be incapable of imitating many things or of doing the things themselves of which the imitations are likenesses.” “ Most true,” he replied.
VIII. “ If, then, we are to maintain our original principle, that our guardians, released from all other crafts, are to be expert craftsmen of civic liberty,0 and pursue nothing else that does not conduce to this, it would not be fitting for these to do nor yet to imitate anything else. But if they imitate they should from childhood upd imitate what is appropriate to them0— men, that is, who are brave, sober, pious, free and all things of that kind; but things unbecoming the free man they should neither do nor be clever at imitating, nor yet any other shameful thing, lest from the imitation they imbibe the reality/ Or have you not observed that imitations, if continued from youth far into life, settle down into habits and (second) nature » in the body, the speech, and the thought?” “Yes, indeed,” said he. “We will not then allow our charges, whom we expect to
d Cf. 386 a.
* i.e., 8i]fj.i.ovpyoi$ fXevQeplas.
1	Cf. infra 606 b, Laws 656 b, 669 b-c, and Burke, Sublime and Beautiful iv. 4, anticipating James, Psychology ii. pp. 449, 451, and anticipated by Shakespeare’s (Cor. m. ii. 123)
By my body’s action teach my mind A most inherent baseness.
9	Cf. my paper on lucres, MeX^rn,	T.A.P.A.
vol. xl. (1910) pp. 185 ff.
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Kal Setv avrovs dvSpas dyadovs yeveadat, yvvaiKa p.ip,eiaUai avopas ovTas, y veav y TrpeapvTepav, y dvSpl XoiSopovpevyv y Trpos Oeovs epi^ovcrdv T€ Kal peyaXavyov pcevy v, olopevyv evSatpova etvat, y ev E ^vpL(f>opat$ re Kal irevdeoa Kal dpyvois eyopevyv'
Kapvovaav Se epdocrav t) (vSlvovaav ttoXXov Kal Seyaopev. HavTaTracri, pev ovv, y S’ ds. OvSe ye SovXas re Kal SovXovs irpaTT ovtos dcra SovXoov. (MSI tovto. OvSe ye avSpas KaKovs, dos eoiKe, SecXovs Te Kal Ta evavTta ttparr ovras <Sv vvv Sy etTTcyxep, KaKTjyopovvras re Kai KWjJicpoovvTas aXXyXovs Kal alcrxpoXoyovvTas, peOvovTas y Kal 396 vycfrovTas, y Kal aAAa dcra oi, tolovtoi Kal ev \ r	\ i »	t	z	» e z
Aoyois Kai ev epyocs apapTavovaiv ecs avTOvs Te Kal els aXXovs’ otpiai Se ovSc paivopevois eOicrreov d<f)op,oiovv avTovs ev Xoyois ovS’ ev epyots. yva>-ffTeov p,ev yap Kal p,aivop,evovs Kal irovypovs dvSpas tc Kal yvvaiKas, TroiyTeov Se ovSev tovtcdv ovSe p,ip,yTeov. ’AA^^earara, e</>y. Ti S’; yv S’ eyaj' yaAKevovTas y ti aAAo oypuovpyovvTas, y eAavrovray rpirjpeis rj KeAevovras rovroist ti B<ZAAo tcov Trepi TavTa pipyTeov; Kat it dos, d^>y, ots ye ovSe TTpoaeyeiv tov vovv tovtojv ovSevc e^eaTai; Tt Se; ittttovs XpepeTi^ovTas Kal Tav-povs p,VKU)p.evovs Kal iroTapovs i/jot/>ovvTas Kal OaXaTTav KTVTrovaav Kal ftpovTas Kal TravTa ad ra roiavra y p,ip,ycrovTai; ’AAA’ aTrelpyTai avrols,
• Cf. Laws 816 d-e.
6 For this rejection of violent realism cf. Laws 669 c-d. Plato describes precisely what Verhaeren’s admirers approves “ often in his rhythm can be heard the beat of hammers, the hard, edged, regular whizzing of wheels, the whirring of 236
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prove good men, being men, to play the parts of women and imitate a woman young or old wrangling with her husband, defying heaven, loudly boasting, fortunate in her own conceit, or involved in mis-fortune and possessed by grief and lamentation— still less a woman that is sick, in love, or in labour.” “ Most certainly not,” he replied. “ Nor may they imitate slaves, female and male, doing the offices of slaves.” “ No, not that either.” “ Nor yet, as it seems, bad men who are cowards and who do the opposite of the things we just now spoke of, reviling and lampooning one another, speaking foul words in their cups or when sober and in other ways sinning against themselves and others in word and deed after the fashion of such men. And I take it they must not form the habit of likening themselves to madmen either in words nor yet in deeds. For while knowledge they must have a both of mad and bad men and women, they must do and imitate nothing of this kind.” “ Most true,” he said. “ What of this ? ” I said, “ —are they to imitate smiths and other craftsmen or the rowers of triremes and those who call the time to them or other things connected therewith ? ” “ How could they,” he said, “ since it will be forbidden them even to pay any attention to such things ? ” “ Well, then, neighing horses & and lowing bulls, and the noise of rivers and the roar of the sea and the thunder and everything of that kind—will they imitate these ? ” “ Nay, looms, the hissing of locomotives; often the wild, restless tumult of streets, the humming and rumbling of dense masses of the people ” (Stefan Zweig). So another modern critic celebrates “ the cry of the baby in a Strauss symphony, the sneers and snarls of the critics in his Heiden Leben, the contortions of the Dragon in Wagner’s Siegfried."
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€^7), pVjTe fMUVCadai pTjTe pCLWOp&OlS d(f)OpOlOV-<70at. Et dp*, rjv 3* eya>, pavOdvoj a crv Xeyeis, eaTi ti eiBos Xe£ed>s Te Kal Birfy^crecos, ev u> dv C St^yotro o rw oprt KaAoff Kayados, ottots ti Scot avTov Xeyeiv’ Kal eTepov av dvdpoiov tovto) eiBos, ov dv eyoiTO aid Kal ev co BiTjyoiTO 6 evavriuos eKelvcp </)v$ re Kal rpaifreis. Ilota 8tf, tyrb Taura; '0 pev poi BoKei, rjv 3’ eyd), p&rpios avrjp, eireiBav acpiKTjTai ev ttj onyyTjcrei ein Aegiv rcva 7] irpa^iv dvBpos ayadov, eOeXryyeiv ds avTO$ a>v eKeivos airayyeXXeiv Kal ovk aiQyyveiuOai errl rfj Toiavrrj pipr/oei, pdXiOTa pev pipovpevos tov ayaOov D aorfaXais Te Kal ep(/>pdvu)s TrpaTTOVTa, eAarrco Be
Kai rjTTOV 7] vtto voctcdv j] vtto epiOTCOv eaipaApievov 7/ Kal vtto pieOYjs 7] tivos oXXtjs £vpi(])opas' OTav 3e ylyvrjTai Kara Tiva eavTOV avdgiov, ovk edeX'qcreiv Z?	t X	/x	Z	» X V
GTTovoT] aTTeiKac,eiv eavTOV Tip yeipovi, ei p,7] apa koto, ftpayv, OTav ti yprjOTov Troifj, aAA* aicryv-veicrOai, dp,a pcev dyvpivacrros d>v tov piipceiodai tovs toiovtovs, dpa Be Kal Bvcryepalvcov avTov CKpiaTTew Te Kal evurravai eis tovs tcov KaKidvoov tvttovs, artpa^cov ttj OLavoLa, o tc p/rj rratoias ftapiv. Eikos, e</>7).
IX. Ovkovv BiT^yrjoei yp^acTai oia ypieis dXlyov irpoTepov BiTjXOopev Trepl ra tov 'Opripov eTTTj, Kal e<JTai avTov 7j Xe£is peTeyovcra pev dp^oTepoov,
a Chaucer drew from a misapplication of Tim. 29 b or Boethius the opposite moral:
Who so shall telle a tale after a man, He most reherse, as neighe as ever he can, Everich word, if it be in his charge, All speke he never so rudely and so large;
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they have been forbidden,” he said, “to be mad or liken themselves to madmen.” “ If, then, I understand your meaning,” said I, “ there is a form of diction and narrative in which the really good and true man would narrate anything that he had to say, and another form unlike this to which the man of the opposite birth and breeding would cleave and in which he would tell his story.” “ What are these forms ? ” he said. “ A man of the right sort, I think, when he comes in the course of his narrative to some word or act of a good man will be willing to impersonate the other in reporting it, and will feel no shame at that kind of mimicry, by preference imitating the good man when he acts steadfastly and sensibly, and less and more reluctantly when he is upset by sickness or love or drunkenness or any other mishap. But when he comes to someone unworthy of himself, he will not wish to liken himself in earnest to one who is inferior,® except in the few cases where he is doing something good, but will be embarrassed both because he is unpractised in the mimicry of such characters, and also because he shrinks in distaste from moulding and fitting himself to the types of baser things. His mind disdains them, unless it be for jest? ” “ Naturally,” he said.
IX. “ Then the narrative that he will employ will be of the kind that we just now illustrated by the verses of Homer, and his diction will be one that partakes
Eke Plato sayeth, who so can him rede, The wordes most ben cosin to the dede.
b Plato, like Howells and some other modern novelists, would have thought somewhat gross comedy less harmful than the tragedy or romance that insidiously instils false ideals.
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pipqaecds re Kal rq$ arrXqs1 8tqyqaecos, aptucpdv 8e Tl fiepos €V TToXXtp Xdycp Trjs pCiptqaeCOS’ Tj ov8ev Xeyco; Kai p,aXa, ecf>q, otov ye avayKq rov rvirov eivai rov rotovrov pqropos. Ovkovv, rjv 8’ eyco, 397 o pq rotovros av, dacp dv <(>avX6repos rj, rrdvra
re paXXov ptpqaerat Kal ov8ev eavrov avagtov otqaerac etvat, co are rrdvra errtyeipqoet pttptetoOat arrovdf) re Kal evavrtov ttoXXcov, Kal d vvv 8q eXeyopev, flpovrds re Kal i/joe/iovs aveptcov re Kal yaXaC,cov Kal agdvcov Kal rpoytXlcov Kal aaXrrtyycov Kat avXcbv Kat ovplyycov Kal rrdvrcov dpyavcov ^vds, Kal ert kvvcov Kal rrpo^drcov Kal dpvecov cf)96yyovs' Kal earat 8q q rovrov Xegts arraaa 8td B ptpqaecos (fxovats re Kal ayqpaatv, q aptKpdv rt
dtqyqoecos^ eyovaa; ’AvdyKq, ecf>q, Kal rovro. Tavra roivvv, qv 8’ eyco, eXeyov rd 8vo et8q rfjs Xe£eco$. Kai ydp eartv, ec/jq. Ovkovv avroiv rd [lev apj,Kpa$ ra$ pteraftoXas eyet, Kal edv n? a77o8i8a) TTpeirovaav dpptovtav Kal pvOptdv rq Xe^et, dXtyov 7rpd$ rqv avrqv ytyverat Xeyetv rep opOdts Xeyovrt Kal ev ptta apptovta—apttKpal ydp at ptera-C floXat—Kat 8q ev pvOptcp coaavrcos TrapaTrXqatco rwt; Koptt8fj ptev ovv, ecf)q, ovreos dyet. Ti' 8^ to rov erepov et8o$; ov redv evavrtcov 8etrat, TTaacdv p,ev apptovtedv, rrdvrcov 8e pvOptatv, el pteXXet av otKetcos XeyeaOat, 8ia rd rravrodarrds ptopefads rcov p,eraftoX<ov eye tv;	Kai oc^ddpa ye ovreos
’ airX^Adam plausibly: the mss. dXX??s idiomatically,
a The respondent plays on the double meaning of ov8b \eycLS and replies, “Yes indeed, you do say something, namely the type and pattern,” etc.
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of both, of imitation and simple narration, but there will be a small portion of imitation in a long discourse—or is there nothing in what I say ? ” “ Yes, indeed,0 ” he said, “ that is the type and pattern of such a speaker.” “ Then,” said I, “ the other kind of speaker, the more debased he is the less will he shrink from imitating anything and everything. He will think nothing unworthy of himself, so that he will attempt, seriously and in the presence of many,b to imitate all things, including those we just now mentioned—claps of thunder, and the noise of wind and hail and axles and pulleys, and the notes of trumpets and flutes and pan-pipes, and the sounds of all instruments, and the cries of dogs, sheep, and birds ; and so his style will depend wholly on imitation in voice and gesture, or will contain but a little of pure narration.” “ That too follows of necessity,” he said. “ These, then,” said I, “ were the two types of diction of which I was speaking.” “ There are those two,” he replied. “ Now does not one of the two involve slight variations,0 and if we assign a suitable pitch and rhythm to the diction, is not the result that the right speaker speaks almost on the same note and in one cadence —for the changes are slight—and similarly in a rhythm of nearly the same kind ? ” “ Quite so.” “ But what of the other type ? Does it not require the opposite, every kind of pitch and all rhythms, if it too is to have appropriate expression, since it involves manifold forms of variation ? ” “ Emphat-
6 Cf. Gorg. 487 b, Euthydem. 305 b, Protag. 323 b.
e Besides its suggestion of change and reaction the word is technical in music for the transition from one harmony to another.
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eyet. Ap ovv rravres ot iroirprai Kai ol ti Aeyov-res t) rep erepip rovrcvv eTTirvyyavovai rv77ip rfs Xe£ea)s rj rep erepep 7} dpefrorepcov nvl ^vyKepav-D vvvres; *AvdyK'q, e^. Ti ovv 77Oii]aop€V; vjv 8’
eyd)’ rrorepov els r'qv ttoXcv rravras rovrovs 77apa-Se^dpeOa rj raw aKpdrcov tov erepov 7) tov KeKpapevov; ’Eav rj dpd], vu<a, tov tov emeiKovs pipTjTTjv aKparov. ’AAAa pf)v t d) ’A8ei-pavre, dfivs ye Kai o KeKpapevos, ttoXv 8e Tjdiaros TTaLut Te Kal 7raiSayajyois o evavnos ov av aipei Kal rd) TrXeLOTO) ovAoj. "HStcrros’ yap. ’AAA’ lacos, rjv o eyaj, ovk av avrov apporreiv (pairjs E rfj r/perepa 77oXirela> orc ovk earc 8lttXovs dvrjp
ttap^ Tjpcv ov^e ttoXXottAovs> eTret^r] eKaaros €v rrpdrrei. Ov yap ovv dpporrei. Ovkovv 81a ravra ev povr) rp roiavrp iroXei rov re aKvroropov aKvroropov evp^aopev Kal ov KvflepvrjTTjv rrpos rfj aKvroropla, Kal rov yeevpyov yecopydv Kal ov biKaarrjv Trpos rfj yecopyla, Kal rov rtoXepiKov TToXepiKOV Kal ov xp7)pariaT7]V rrpos rfj TToXepiKT], Kal Trdvras ovreo;' 'A-Xt^T}, 'Avbpa 8?j, tvs 398 eoiKe, Svvapevov V77O ao(/)las 7ravro3a77dv yiyveadai
Kal pipeiadai rrdvra yprjpara, el ypiv d^iKoiro els tt/v rrdXiv avros T€ Kal rd 77OiijpaTa flov-Xopevos e77idei^aa6ai, TipoaKvvoipev dv avrov d>s tepov Kal Oavpaardv Kal rjdvv, eirroipev 8’ dv on ovk can roiovros dvrjp ev rp rroXei rrap ypiv ovde Oepis eyyeveaOai, d77O77ep77oipev re els aXXrjv
“ The reverse of the Periclean ideal. Cf. Thucyd. ii. 41.
b The famous banishment of Homer, regarded as the prototype of the tragedian. Cf. 568 a-c, 595 b, 605 c, 607 d, Laws 656 c, 817 b.
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ically so.” ” And do all poets and speakers hit upon one type or the other of diction or some blend which they combine of both ? ” “ They must,” he said.
What, then,” said I, “ are we to do ? Shall we admit all of these into the city, or one of the unmixed types, or the mixed type ? ” “ If my vote prevails,” he said, “ the unmixed imitator of the good.” “ Nay, but the mixed type also is pleasing, Adeimantus, and far most pleasing to boys and their tutors and the great mob is the opposite of your choice.” “ Most pleasing it is.” “ But perhaps,” said I, “ you would affirm it to be ill-suited to our polity, because there is no twofold or manifold man a among us, since every man does one thing.” “ It is not suited.” “ And is this not the reason why such a city is the only one in which we shall find the cobbler a cobbler and not a pilot in addition to his cobbling, and the farmer a farmer and not a judge added to his farming, and the soldier a soldier and not a money-maker in addition to his soldiery, and so of all the rest ? ” “ True,” he said. “ b If a man, then, it seems, who was capable by his cunning of assuming every kind of shape and imitating all things should arrive in our city, bringing with himself0 the poems which he wished to exhibit, we should fall down and worship him as a holy and wondrous and delightful creature, but should say to him that there is no man of that kind among us in our city, nor is it lawful for such a man to arise among us, and we should send him away to another
e Greek idiom achieves an effect impossible to English here, by the shift from the co-ordination of Troi^ara with avros to the treatment of it as the object of ^rtSei£a(T0ai and the possible double use of the latter as middle with aMs and transitive with Trot^/zara. Cf. for a less striking example 427 d, Phaedr. 250 b-c.
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ttoAip pvpov Kara ttjs Ke^aXrjs KaTayeavTes Kat epicp OTeipavTes, avTOi 8’ dv rep avcrrY] pore pep Kai B a^Secrrepcp TToirp-fj ypcppeOa Kai pvOoXdycp cu<£e-
Aetas eveKa, ds rjpiv tyjv tov emeiKovs Ae^cv pipoiTO Kai ra Xeyopeva Aeyoi ev e/ceivoi? tois tvttois, ois kot apyas evopoOeTTjcrdpeOa, ore tovs arpanco-Tas eireyeipovpev 7rai8eveiv. Kat pdX*, €<^7}, OVTCOS av iroioipev, et e^’ fjpiv eiij. Nvv 8r/, eirrov eyed, CO </>lAe, Kiv8wevei TjpiV Tt}s pOVOlKYjs TO TTCpi Xoyovs Te Kai pvOovs iravTeXcos 8iaTre7repdv0ai' a tc yap XeKTeov Kai cos Xcktcov, etp^rat. Kai avTip poi 8ok€i, e(f>T).
C X. Ovkovv p.era tovto, rjv 8* eyed, to ne pi cp^rjs TpoTTQV Kal peXcov Xoindv; A^Aa 8??. *Ap’* ovv ov Tras Y)8rj av evpoi, a Tjpiv XeKTeov Trepi avTcov, oia 8ec eivai, ewrep peXXopev tois Trpoeiprjpevois avp^covr/aeiv; Kai 6 VXavKcov erriyeXacras, ’Eyco Toivvv, <3 Sco/cpare?, Kiv8vvevcv cktos tcov
TravTcov eivai' ovkovv iKavcos ye eyco ev tco irapdvTi ^vp^aXecrOai, rroi' arra 8ei rjpds Xeyeiv, V7T07TTevco pevToi. IldvTcvs 8t]7tov, yv 8’ eyco, irpcoTov pev D To8e iKavcos eyeis Xeyeiv, oti to peXos ck Tpicov eaTi crvyKelpevov, Xoyov Te Kai dppovias Kai pvOpov. Nai, €</>?], tovto ye. Ovkovv dcrov ye avTov Xoyos eaTiv, ov8ev 8t]ttov Sca^epei tov prj a8opevov Xdyov Trpds to ev tois avTois 8eiv
a Cf. from a different point of view Arnold’s The Austerity of Poetry.
6 Cf. 379 a ff.
e He laughs at his own mild joke, which Professor Wilamowitz (Platon ii. p. 192) does not understand. Cf. Laws 244
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city, after pouring myrrh down over his head and crowning him with fillets of wool, but we ourselves, for our souls’ good, should continue to employ the more austere0 and less delightful poet and tale-teller, who would imitate the diction of the good man and would tell his tale in the patterns which we prescribed in the beginning,* when we set out to educate our soldiers.” “ We certainly should do that if it rested with us.” “ And now, my friend,” said I, “ we may say that we have completely finished the part of music that concerns speeches and tales. For we have set forth what is to be said and how it is to be said.” “ I think so too,” he replied.
X. “ After this, then,” said I, “ comes the manner of song and tunes ? ” “ Obviously.” “ And having gone thus far, could not everybody discover what we must say of their character in order to conform to what has already been said ? ”	‘‘I am
afraid that ‘ everybody ’ does not include me,” laughed Glaucon c; “I cannot sufficiently divine offhand what we ought to say, though I have a suspicion.” “ You certainly, I presume,” said I, “ have a sufficient understanding of this—that the song d is composed of three things, the words, the tune, and the rhythm ? ” “ Yes,” said he, “ that much.” “ And so far as it is words, it surely in no manner differs from words not sung in the requirement of
859 E, Hipp. Major 293 a t) oux rQ>v a.irdj'rwv Kal 'HpairX^s fy ; and in a recent novel, “ ‘ I am afraid everybody does not include me,’ she smiled.”
d The complete song includes words, rhythm, and “harmony,” that is, a pitch system of high and low notes. Harmony is also used technically of the peculiar Greek system of scales or modes. Cf. Monro, Modes of Ancient Greek Music.
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TVTTots Aeyea^ai of? apn irpoeerropeev Kal cva-aura)?; AA^^ij, Kai /zt^v ye dppeovtav Kal pvdpedv aKoXovdeev 8ei rep Xoycp. IIio? 8’ ov; AAAa peevroe Op^vcvv re Kal ddvppecov eejfapeev ev Xdyocs ovdev rrpoadeeaOae. Ov yap ovv. Teves ovv E dprjvcvdees app,oveae; Xeye peoc av yap peovaeKos-
Mt^oAvSiori, Kal avvrovoXvdearl Kal roe-avrac nves. Ovkovv avrac, rjv 8* eycv, d^aepereae' dxprjoroL ydp Kal yvvaeglv as Set emeeKees elvae, W on dvdpaaev. flaw ye. ’AAAa perp, peeOr) ye e/>vXagev anpeireararov Kal peaXaKea Kal dpyia. HCOS ydp ov; Teves ovv peaXaKat re Kal avprro-nKal redv dpp,oveevv; Taan, rj 8’ os, Kal Xvdean, 399 aenves yaXapal KaXovvrae. Tavraes ovv, <3 ejdXe, enl iroXepceKdw avdpcbv ead* o n ypyaee; 0v8a-p,a>$, e</>7]' aAAa Kevdwevec croc dev pearl XeeTreaOae Kae cf>pvyeare. Ovk oi8a, eejrrpv eyd), ras appeoveas, aAAa KaraXecne eKeevrjv rr]v dppeoveav, rj ev re
° The poets at first composed their own music to fit the words. When, with the further development of music, there arose the practice of distorting the words, as in a mere libretto, it provoked a storm of protest from conservatives in aesthetics and morals.
b The modes of Greek music are known to the English reader only from Milton’s allusions, his “Lap me in soft Lydian airs ” and, P.L. i. 549 f., his
Anon they move
In perfect phalanx to the Dorian mood Of flutes and soft recorders; such as raised To highth of noblest temper heroes old.
The adaptation of particular modes, harmonies or scales to the expression of particular feelings is something that we are obliged to accept on faith. Plato’s statements here were challenged by some later critics, but the majority believed that there was a real connexion between modes of music 246
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conformity to the patterns and manner that we have prescribed ? ” “ True,” he said. “ And again, the music and the rhythm must follow the speech? ” “ Of course.” “ But we said we did not require dirges and lamentations in words.” “ We do not.” “ What, then, are the dirge-like modes of music ? Tell me, for you are a musician.” “ The mixed Lydian/ ” he said, “ and the tense or higher Lydian, and similar modes.” “ These, then,” said I, “ we must do away with. For they are useless even to womenc who are to make the best of themselves, let alone to men.” “ Assuredly.” “ But again, drunkenness is a thing most unbefitting guardians, and so is softness and sloth.” “Yes.” “ What, then, are the soft and convivial modes ? ” “ There are certain Ionian and also Lydian modes that are called lax.” “ Will you make any use of them for warriors ? ” “ None at all,” he said; “ but it would seem that you have left the Dorian and the Phrygian.” “ I don’t knowd the musical modes,” I said, “ but leave us that mode • that would fittingly imitate the utterances and the and modes of feeling, as Ruskin and many others have in our day. The hard-headed Epicureans and sceptics denied it, as well as the moral significance of music generally.
e Cf. 387 e.
d Plato, like a lawyer or popular essayist, affects ignorance of the technical details; or perhaps rather he wishes to disengage his main principle from the specialists’ controversy about particular modes of music and their names.
• CKeivijv may mean, but does not say, Dorian, which the Laches (188 d) pronounces the only true Greek harmony.
This long anacoluthic sentence sums up the whole matter with impressive repetition and explicit enumeration of all types of conduct in peace and war, and implied reference to Plato’s doctrine of the two fundamental temperaments, the swift and the slow, the energetic and the mild. Cf. Unity of Plato's Thought, nn. 59, 70, 481.
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iroXepccKfj Trpdgec dvros dvdpelov Kal ev rraar) /Scaup epyacda TTperrovrais av puper/tracro (f)3dyyovs re Kal irpocrcpdeas, Kal aTTorvyovros, els rpavpcara rj els 3avdrovs lovros r] ecs rcva dXXrjv gvpufiopdv B TTeaovros> iv Traac rovrocs TTapareraypcevcos Kal
KaprepovvrcDs dpcvvopcevov ty]v rvyrjv- Kal aAA-x/v av ev elprjvcKfj re Kal per) /Scaup aAA’ ev eKovaup rrpd^ec dvros, rcva re 7rel3ovrds re Kal deopcevov, rj €^XV V $c$aXfi l<a'L ^ov3erijaec avOpayjrov, -n Tovvavreov aAAcp oeopeevcp i) ocoaoKovrc rj peera-ttccOovtc eavrdv erreyovra,1 Kal ck tovtojv irpd^avra Kara vovv, Kal per] virepr)c/>dva)s eyovra, aAAa oco(/)p6vcos re Kal peer peats ev iraac rovrocs rrpdr-C rovrd re Kal rd aTro/Salvovra dyaTreovra. ravras dvo dppeoveas, /Scacov, ckovctcov, bvarvyovvrajv, evrvyovvratv> crax/ipovcov, avdpecoov [appeoveas] ac-reves </>36yyovs pccptfcrovrac KaXXcara, ravras Xecire. ’AAA’, rj 8’ ds, ovk aAAa? acrecs Xecvecv, r/ as vvv 8r) eyd> e'Xeyov. Ovk apa, rjv 8’ eyd), itoXv-yopdeas ye ovde rravappcovcov rjpeev detfaec ev racs cpdacs re Kal pceXeacv. Ov pcoc, ec/rr}, ^acverac. 1 'pcyd)V(ov apa Kal 7T7]Krcd(ov Kal Trdvrcov opyavcov, D daa TToXvyopda Kal TroXvappcdvca, dr/pccovpyovs ov
3pei/jopcev. Ov <f>acvdpce3a. Ti 8e; avXoTrocovs rj avX-qras rrapade^ec els ttjv ttoXcv; ov tovto noXvyopdorarov, Kal avrd rd Travappcdvca avXov rvyydvec dvra peeper) pea; A^Aa 8?j, tJ 8’ ds. Av pa 8^ aoc, rjv 8’ eyd), Kal Kc3dpa Xel-rrerac Kal Kara 1 ^7rex<”''ra has most ms. authority, but vir^xovra or irap-^Xo^ra is more normal Greek for the idea.
° Cf. Laws 814 e.
b Metaphorically. The “many-toned instrumentation of 248
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accents of a brave man who is engaged in warfare or in any enforced business, and who, when he has failed, either meeting wounds or death or having fallen into some other mishap, in all these conditions confronts fortune with steadfast endurance and repels her strokes. And another for such a man engaged in works of peace, not enforced but voluntary,0 either trying to persuade somebody of something and imploring him—whether it be a god, through prayer, or a man, by teaching and admonition—or contrariwise yielding himself to another who is petitioning or teaching him or trying to change his opinions, and in consequence faring according to his wish, and not bearing himself arrogantly, but in all this acting modestly and moderately and acquiescing in the outcome. Leave us these two modes—the enforced and the voluntary—that will best imitate the utterances of men failing or succeeding, the temperate, the brave—leave us these.” “ Well,” said he, ‘‘you are asking me to leave none other than those I just spoke of.” “ Then,” said I, “ we shall not need in our songs and airs instruments of many strings or whose compass includes all the harmonies.” “ Not in myopinion,” said he. “ Then we shall not maintain makers of triangles and harps and all other manystringed and poly-harmonicb instruments.” ‘‘Apparently not.” “ Well, will you admit to the city flute-makers and flute-players ? Or is not the flute the most ‘ many-stringed ’ of instruments and do not the pan-harmonics c themselves imitate it ? ” “ Clearly,” he said. “You have left,” said I, “ the lyre and the
the flutes,” as Pindar calls it, 01. vii. 12, can vie with the most complex and many-stringed lyre of musical innovation.
* Cf. 404 d, the only other occurrence of the word in Plato.
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TToAcV ypTjOrcpa' Kab KaT> dypOVS TOIS' PO/ZCVCTJ avpcyg dv rc? eci). *0? yovv, e(/>T], d Xoyos T]pcv E errjpacvec. 0v8ev ye, yv 8’ eyd), Kacvov Trocovpev, d) </>tXe, KptvovTes rov ’AttoAAco Kal rd tov ’AttoA-Xojvos dpyava irpo Mapavou Te Kal tcov eKetvov opydvajv. Ma Ac*, i) 8* os, ov poc </>acvdpe9a. Kac vt) tov Kvva, elrrov, XeXrjOapev ye 8ca-KaOalpovTes TrdXcv rjv dpTC Tpv<f>av etf)apev rrdXcv. lii(V(/>povovvTes ye rupees,	8’ ds.
XL ’T#c 8?j, €(f>7]v, Kal Ta Xocttcl KaOaipcopev. t )	A Q A	/	««>»>/	A
erropevov yap or) Taes appovcacs av Y]pev eci) to Trepi pvdpovs, prj ttolklXovs avTovs Sccoccecv p,i)8e TravTodaTras ftdcrecs, aAAa flcov pvOpovs c8ecv /	A > Q f	t	> f	<A >Q Z
Koapcov tc Kac avopecov Teves ecenv ovs idovTa 400 tov TToda to) tocovtov Xdycp dvayKofecv eirecrOac Kal to peXos, aAAa prj Xdyov tto31 Te Kal peXee. otTLves o av ecev ovtoi oc pvUpoc, aov epyov, <vcnrep Tas dppovcas, r/ipdcraL. ’AAAa pea A”, €<[>?], ovk eya> Aeyecv. orc pev yap Tpc arra eerrev ecor], e£ tov at ^decrees TrXeKOVTac, djOTrep ev tocs (/>06yyocs TCTTapa, dOev at Traoac dppovcac, TeOeapevos dv
0 Cf. my note on Tim. 47 c, in A.J.P. vol. x. p. 61.
6 Ancient critics noted this sentence as an example of adaptation of sound to sense. Cf. Demetr. Hep! fp/.c. 185. The sigmas and iotas may be fancied to suggest the whistling notes of the syrinx. So Lucretius v. 1385 “tibia quas fundit digitis pulsata canentum.” Cf. on Catull. 61. 13 “ voce carmina tinnula.”
e The so-called Rhadamanthine oath to avoid taking the names of the gods in vain. Cf. 592 a, Apol. 21 e, Blaydes on Aristoph. Wasps 83.
d Cf. 372 e. Diimmler, Proleg. p. 62, strangely affirms that this is an express retractation of the aX-rjOtv^ 7t6Xi$. This is to misapprehend Plato’s method. He starts with the indispensable minimum of a simple society, develops it by 250
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cither. These are useful® in the city, and in the fields the shepherds would have a little piccolo to pipe on? ” “ So our argument indicates,” he said. “ We are not innovating, my friend, in preferring Apollo and the instruments of Apollo to Marsyas and his instruments.” ‘ No, by heaven! ” he said, “ I think not.” “ And by the dog? ” said I, “ we have all unawares purged the city which a little while ago we said was luxurious? ” “ In that we show our good sense,” he said.
XI. “ Come then, let us complete the purification. For upon harmonies would follow the consideration of rhythms : we must not pursue complexity nor great variety in the basic movements? but must observe what are the rhythms of a life that is orderly and brave, and after observing them require the foot and the air to conform to that kind of man’s speech and not the speech to the foot and the tune. What those rhythms would be, it is for you to tell us as you did the musical modes.” “ Nay, in faith,” he said, “ I cannot tell. For that there are some three formsf from which the feet are combined, just as there are four*7 in the notes of the voice whence come all harmonies, is a thing that I have observed and could
Herbert Spencer’s multiplication of effects into an ordinary Greek city, then reforms it by a reform of education and finally transforms it into his ideal state by the rule of the philosopher kings. Cf. Introd. p. xiv.
* Practically the feet.
1	According to the ancient musicians these are the equal as e.g. in dactyls (— ^), spondees (-) and anapaests —),
where the foot divides into two equal quantities; the f ratio, as in the so-called cretic (- ^ -); the % as in the iamb (o -) and trochee (— ^). Cf. Aristid. Quint, i. pp. 34-35.
9	Possibly the four notes of the tetrachord, but there is no agreement among experts. Cf. Monro, Modes of Ancient Greek Music.
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eiTTOijur TToia Se rrolov fllov p.t,p,ripLara, Xeyeiv ovk Be^co. ’AAAa ravra p.ev, rjv 8’ eya>, Kal p,erd
&dp,a)vos ftovXeva6p,e()a, rives re dveXevdeptas Kal vflpecos rf p,avla$ Kal aXXrjs KaKlas irpeTrovaai ftdcrets, Kal rlvas rots evavrlocs Xeirrreov pvdpcovs. otpxu Se p,e aKYjKoevai ov aa<f)d)s evdirXcdv re nva dvopcd^ovros avrov ZvvOerov Kal 8d/<rvXov Kal r/pcpov ye, ovk otSa ottcos dtaKoap,ovvros Kal lcjov dvoo Kal Kara) nOevros, els ftp^X1'’ re Kal pcaKpdv ycyvdpcevov, Kal, cos eycppcai, lapflov Kal nv dXXov C rpoycuov covopca^e, pf/KY] Se /cal Ppayvrrjras Trpoa-
rjirre' Kal roirrajv nalv otpcai ras dycoyds rov ttoBos avrov ovy fjrrov i^eyecv re Kal erracveiv rj rovs pvOpcovs avrovs, rjroL £vvapu}>6rep6v ri’ ov ydp eya) Xeyecv. aAAa ravra p,ev, djcMrep elrrov, els Adpcova dvafleflXricrOa)’ dceXeadac ydp ov crpiKpov Xdyov rj cri) o’lec; Ma Ac*, ovk eyooye. ’AAAa roSe ye, on rd rfjs evaxrlP'oa^v',ls T€ KaL dayruxo-avvrjs rep evpvOpccp re Kal appvOp.cp aKoXovOet, dvvaaac dceXecrdac; Titos- 3* ov; ’AAAa rd
“ Modern psychologists are still debating the question.
b The Platonic Socrates frequently refers to Damon as his musical expert. Cf. Laches 200 b, infra 424 c, Ale. I. 118 c.
e There is a hint of satire in this disclaimer of expert knowledge. Cf. 399 a. There is no agreement among modern experts with regard to the precise form of the so-called enoplios. Cf. my review of Herkenrath’s “Der Enoplios,” Class. Phil. vol. iii. p. 360, Goodell, Chapters on Greek Metric, pp. 185 and 189, Blay des on Aristoph, Nubes 651.
d Possibly foot, possibly rhythm. 8<£ktvXov seems to mean the foot, while hpwos is the measure based on dactyls but admitting spondees.
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tell. But which are imitations of which sort of life, I am unable to say.®” “Well,” said I, “on this point we will take counsel with Damon,b too, as to which are the feet appropriate to illiberality, and insolence or madness or other evils, and what rhythms we must leave for their opposites ; and I believe I have heard him obscurely speakingc of a foot that he called the enoplios, a composite foot, and a dactyl and an heroic d foot, which he arranged, I know not how, to be equal up and downe in the interchange of long and short/ and unless I am mistaken he used the term iambic, and there was another foot that he called the trochaic, and he added the quantities long and short. And in some of these, I believe, he censured and commended the tempo of the foot no less than the rhythm itself, or else some combination of the two ; I can’t say. But, as I said, let this matter be postponed for Damon’s consideration. For to determine the truth of these would require no little discourse. Do you think otherwise?” “ No, by heaven, I do not.” “ But this you are able to determine—that seemliness and unseemliness are attendant upon the good rhythm and the bad.”
Of course. ’ “ And, further/ that good rhythm and
* bu Kal Kara) is an untranslatable gibe meaning literally and technically the upper and lower half of the foot, the arsis and thesis, but idiomatically meaning topsy-turvy. There is a similar play on the idiom in Phileb. 43 a and 43 b.
1	Literally “ becoming” or “issuing in long and short,” long, that is, when a spondee is used, short when a dactyl.
' Plato, as often, employs the forms of an argument proceeding by minute links to accumulate synonyms in illustration of a moral or aesthetic analogy. He is working up to the Wordsworthian thought that order, harmony, and beauty in nature and art are akin to these qualities in the soul.
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D evpvO/idv ye Kal to dppvOpLov to p,ev rfj KaXrj Xegei eirerai 6p,oiovp,evov, to Se ttj evavTia, Kal to 'if	X > /	e /	>/e
evapp,ocTTOv Kat avapp,oaTov couavToos ecirep pv-0/16$ ye Kal dp/iovla Xoycv, ojcnrep dpTt, eXeycTO, aXXa fir) Xoyos tovtols. ’AAAa /it]v, S’ os, Tavrd ye Xoycp dKoXovOrpreov. Tt S’ o Tpoiros r^s Xegecos, rjv S’ eya), Kal 6 Xoyos; ov tu> t^s ^vyrjs rjOei eireTai; II cos yap ov; Trj Se Ae£et TaAAa; Nat. EvAoyta apa /cat euapp-oorta /cat evcryp-E /xoaupT? /cat evpvdpfa evrjOela aKoXovOel, ovy fy avotav ovcrav V7TOKopif6[ievoi KaXov/iev d>$ ev-tfOetav, aAAa ttjv cos dXrfldos ev tc Kal KaXcos to tfOos KaTCCTKevacriievTjv 6t,avo(,av. HavTaTracri [lev ovv, 'Ap' ovv ov TravTayov ravra Stco/cre'a Tots yeots, et p,eXXov<n to ovtcov irpaTTew; Atco-KTea p,ev ovv. ’'Eart Se ye ttov TrX^prjs /lev 401 ypa(/>CK7] avTcov Kal irdcra rj TotavTT) S^/xtovpyta,
TrXrjprjS v<j>avTLKTi kcu iTOuaXla Kal olKoSojila /cat Tracra av r] tu>v aAAcov okcvcdv epyaoca, cti oe rj tcov crco/idraw <f>vcn,$ Kal rj tcov aXXcov </>vt6ov ev 7raat yap tovtois eveoTiv evayy^oovvy tj acryy-pxtavvT). Kal rj p,ev dayrj/iocrvvr] Kal appv9p,la Kal dvapjiooTLa KaKoXoyias Kal KaKoijOelas d3eXc/)d, Ta S’ evavrla rov evavrcov, aco</>pov6s Te Kal
° Plato recurs to the etymological meaning of eurjOeia. Cf. on 343 c.
The Ruskinian and Wordsworthian generalization is extended from music to all the fine arts, including, by the way, 254
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bad rhythm accompany, the one fair diction, assimilating itself thereto, and the other the opposite, and so of the apt and the unapt, if, as we were just now saying, the rhythm and harmony follow the words and not the words these.” “ They certainly must follow the speech,” he said. “ And what of the manner of the diction, and the speech ? ” said I. “ Do they not follow and conform to the disposition of the soul ? ” “ Of course.” “ And all the rest to the diction ? ” “ Yes.” “ Good speech, then, good accord, and good grace, and good rhythm wait upon a good disposition, not that weakness of head which we euphemistically style goodness of heart, but the truly good and fair disposition of the character and the mind.a ” “ By all means,” he said. “ And must not our youth pursue these everywhere b if they are to do what it is truly theirs to do c ? ” “ They must indeed.” “ And there is surely much of these qualities in painting and in all similar craftsmanship d —weaving is full of them and embroidery and architecture and likewise the manufacture of household furnishings and thereto the natural bodies of animals and plants as well. For in all these there is grace or gracelessness. And gracelessness and evil rhythm and disharmony are akin to evil speaking and the evil temper, but the opposites are the symbols and the architecture (oi/co3o/zU), which Butcher {Aristotle's Theory of Poetry, p. 138) says is ignored by Plato and Aristotle.
c Their special task is to cultivate the true in their souls. For to avrwv irparreLV here cf. 443 C-D.
d The following page is Plato’s most eloquent statement of Wordsworth’s, Ruskin’s, and Tennyson’s gospel of beauty for the education of the young. He repeats it in Laws 668 b. Cf. my paper on “Some Ideals of Education in Plato’s Republic," Educational Bi-monthly, vol. ii. (1907-1908) pp. 215 ff.
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dyadov rjdovs, d8eX(/>d re Kai ju.t/x'jj/xara. Ilar-TcXdis [lev OVV, €</)7[.
B XII. TAp OVV TOLS TTOlYJTaiS TjpllV flOVOV €771-oraTYjTeov koi TrpocravayKauTeov ttjv rov dyadov > / »n »	«	«	/	■»	\	>
eiKova T[vovs ep/rroieiv tois TroiTpiaaiv 77 p/rj Trap rpiiv TToteiv, r[ Kal tois dXXois 8ir]piiovpyois em-crraTYjTeov Kal diaKcoXvTeov to KaKOYjdes tovto Kal aKoXaaTOV Kal dveXevdepov Kal dcry^pov pr/Te ev eiKoai £cocdv pr[Te ev oiKodopyjpaai /xt^tc ev aXXcp p,T]8evl 8r[piovpyovpevcp epTroieiv, 77 d p/r] olds T€ d>v ovk eaTeos Trap' Y]piv drjpiovpyeiv, iva prj ev >	if	t « t I f\	tf
KaKias eiKocri Tpe<pop,evoi Yjpuv oi cpvAaKes axrjrep C ev KaKT[ floTavr), TroXXa eKacrrYjs r/piepas koto.
apiiKpov ano ttoXXojv SpeiTOfievol Te Kal vepiopievot, ev ti ^vviaTavTCs Xavddvoocri KaKov pieya ev 777 avTtov t/jvyfj' aAA’ eKetvovs ^r]TT[Teov tovs 8777x1-ovpyovs tovs €v<f>vu)s 8vvap,evovs lyveveiv tt]v tov KaXov tc Kal evayripiovos (f>vaiv, tv’ ojamep ev vyieivcp Torrey oIkovvtcs 01 veoi arro ttovtos u)</>eXujvTai> oTTodev dv avTois dird tu)v KaXcov epycov 77 Trpos oifjiv Trpos aKor[V ti TTpou^dXr[, uMjTrep avpa (f>epovaa arro xpTjcrTdiv tottcov vyleiav,
D Kal evdvs 2k irai8u)v Xavddvx\ eis 6[toi6TT\Td re Kal (fiiXtav Kai ^vpi^covlav 7a> KaXcp Xoycp dyovcra; noAv ydp dv, €<^77, KaAAtCTTa ovtco Tpacfieiev. ?Ap* ovv, rjv 8’ eyd), di VXavKcov, tovtcov eveKa KVpico-t(Ltt] ev piovaiKfj Tpo(f>7[, oti [laXidTa KaradveTai
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kin of the opposites, the sober and good disposition.** “ Entirely so,” he said.
XII. Is it, then, only the poets that we must supervise and compel to embody in their poems the semblance of the good character or else not write poetry among us, or must we keep watch over the other craftsmen, and forbid them to represent the evil disposition, the licentious, the illiberal, the graceless, either in the likeness of living creatures or in buildings or in any other product of their art, on penalty, if unable to obey, of being forbidden to practise their art among us, that our guardians may not be bred among symbols of evil, as it were in a pasturage of poisonous herbs, lest grazing freely and cropping from many such day by day they little by little and all unawares accumulate and build up a huge mass of evil in their own souls. But we must look for those craftsmen who by the happy gift of nature are capable of following the trail of true beauty and grace, that our young men, dwelling as it were in a salubrious region, may receive benefit from all things about them, whence the influence that emanates from works of beauty may waft itself to eye or ear like a breeze that brings from wholesome places health, and so from earliest childhood insensibly guide them to likeness, to friendship, to harmony with beautiful reason. “ Yes,” he said, “ that would be far the best education for them.” “ And is it not for this reason, Glaucon,” said I, “ that education in music is most sovereign,0 because more than anything else
a Schopenhauer, following Plato, adds the further metaphysical reason that while the other arts imitate the external manifestations of the universal Will, music represents the Will itself.
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ci? to ei'Tos ttjs ifjvyfs 6 re pvOpios Kal dppiovia, Kal eppoapLevearara anrerai avrfjs, (/>epovra rrjv eucjyrpiocjvvrjv, Kal TTOiei evoy^piova, eav ns 6p9u)s El *>><><	/	>	z	X «z	-p
rpaipp, et oe pir), rovvavnov; Kai, on av tidv 7TapaXei7Top.eva)v Kal pirj KaXa>$ drjpLLovpyTjOevnov r] piT) KaXa>$ (/)vvra)v d^vrar dv aluOdvoiro 6 eKei rpa</>els d)s e8ei, Kal dpOcos 8tj 8voyepai'va>v rd piev KaXa erraivot Kal yedpeov Kal Karadeyopievos ets rrjv ipayr^v TpecpoLT av an avraw Kai, yuyvouro 402 koXos re KayaOos, ra 3’ alaypa ipeyoi r dv dp0a>s
Kac paaoL eri veos cuv, irpcv Aoyov ovvaros eevax Xafleiv, eX06vro$ 3e rov Xdyov acrrrd^oiT* dv avrov yvatptt.an' 8i’ oiKeioryra pcaXiara 6 ovreo rpanels; ’E/xot yovv 8ok€l> €<f)i]} raw TObovnvv eveKa ev piovaiKfj eivai rj rpocfr'r]. ''Qairep dpa, rjv 3* eyd), ypapipidnov ire pi, rare iKavcds dtyopiev, ore rd aroi,)(€i,a per] Aavuavoi, Tj/aas oAcya ovra ev aTraaiv ot? eon Trepic/fepopieva, Kal ovr ev op,iKpa> ovr* B ev pieydXcp rjnpLa^opiev avra, d)$ ov 8eoc aia6d-veadai, aAAa Travrayov TipovOvpiovizeda diayvyvd)-OKecv, d)$ ov Trporepov eoopievoi ypapipianKol Trplv ovrevs eyocpiev. ’AXrjOrj. Ovkovv Kal eiKovas
a Cf. supra 362 b, 366 c, 388 a, 391 e, and Ruskin’s paradox that taste is the only morality.
b Cf. Laws 653 b-c, where Plato defines education by this principle. Aristotle virtually accepts it {Ethics ii. 3. 2). The Stoics somewhat pedantically laid it down that reason entered into the youth at the age of fourteen.
e Plato often employs letters or elements (aroixeta) to 258
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rhythm and harmony find their way to the inmost soul and take strongest hold upon it, bringing with them and imparting grace, if one is rightly trained, and otherwise the contrary ? And further, because omissions and the failure of beauty in things badly made or grown would be most quickly perceived by one who was properly educated in music, and so, feeling distaste a rightly, he would praise beautiful things and take delight in them and receive them into his soul to foster its growth and become himself beautiful and good. The ugly he would rightly disapprove of and hate while still young and yet unable to apprehend the reason, but when reason came b the man thus nurtured would be the first to give her welcome, for by this affinity he would know her.” “ I certainly think,” he said, “ that such is the cause of education in music.” “ It is, then,” said I, “ as it was when we learned our lettersc and felt that we knew them sufficiently only when the separate letters did not elude us, appearing as few elements in all the combinations that convey them, and when we did not disregard them in small things or greatd and think it unnecessary to recognize them, but were eager to distinguish them everywhere, in the belief that we should never be literate and letter-perfect till we could do this.” “ True.” “ And is
illustrate the acquisition of knowledge (Theaetet. 206 a), the relation of elements to compounds, the principles of classification (Phileb. 18 c, Crotyl. 393 d), and the theory of ideas (Pollt. 278 a. Cf. Isoc. xiii. 13, Xen. Mem. iv. 4. 7, Blass, Attische Beredsamkeit, ii. pp. 23 f., 348 f., Cic. De or. ii. 130).
d It is fundamental Platonic doctrine that truth is not concerned with size or seeming importance. (Cf. Parmen. 130 d-e, Pollt. 266 d, Laics 793 c, 901-902, Sophist 227 b, Hipp. Major 288 d.
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ypapepeareov, et ttov rj ev voacriv r) ev KaroTrrpocs ep^alvoivro, ov irporepov yveoaopeeda, Trplv dv avra yveibpcev, aAA’ ean rtfs avrrjs rexvr]S re Kal peeXerYjs; Havra/naoa peev ovv. TAp’ ovv, o Xeyeo, rrpos deejjv, ovreos ov8e pbovacKol rrporepov ecropeeda, ovre avrol ovre ovs (ftapcev r/pLCv rracdevreov ecvai rovs (/)vXai<as, Trplv dv rd rrjs aeoef)poavvrjs €c8rj Kal dv8petas Kal eXevdepeorYpros Kal pceyaXo-TTperrelas Kal ocra rovruyv d8eXe/)d Kal rd rovreov ad evavrla Travrayov Trepi^epopceva yveopt^eopeev Kal evovra ev ols eveanv accrdavenpLeda Kal avrd Kal eLKovas avrcov, Kal perpre ev OfUKpocs pvqre ev peeydXoLS dreped^eopeev, aAAa rrjs avrrjs oleopeeda
rexvrjs etvat Kal peeXer^s; IIoAA^ dvayKT], e</)7]. Ovkovv, rjv 8’ eyeo, orov dv %vpvrrv7rrr] ev re rfj ^vXfj KaXd rjdr] evovra Kal ev rep etSet dpeo-Xoyovvra eKetvois Kal ^vpccfieovovvra, rov avrov pcere%ovra rvrrov, rovr dv eirj KaXXcarov deapca
a It is of course possible to contrast images with the things themselves, and to speak of forms or species without explicit allusion to the metaphysical doctrine of ideas. But on the other hand there is not the slightest reason to assume that the doctrine and its terminology were not familiar to Plato at the time when this part of the Republic was written. Cf. Unity of Plato's Thought, pp. 31 if., 35. Statistics of the uses of e!5o$ andt’Sea (Peiper’s OntologicaPlatonica, Taylor, Varia Socratica, Wilamowitz, Platon, ii. pp. 249-253), whatever their philological interest, contribute nothing to the interpretation of Plato’s thought. Cf. my De Platonis Idearum Doctrina, pp. 1, 30, and Class. Phil. vol. vi. pp. 363-364.
There is for common sense no contradiction or problem in the fact that Plato here says that we cannot be true “ musicians ” till we recognize both the forms and all copies of, or approximations to, them in art or nature, while in Book X. (601) he argues that the poet and artist copy not the idea but its copy in the material world.
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it not also true that if there are any likenesses a of letters reflected in water or mirrors, we shall never know them until we know the originals, but such knowledge belongs to the same art and discipline b ? ” *' By all means.” “ Then, by heaven, am I not right in saying that by the same token we shall never be true musicians, either—neither we nor the guardians that we have undertaken to educate— until we are able to recognize the forms of soberness, courage, liberality/and high-mindedness and all their kindred and their opposites, too, in all the combinations that contain and convey them, and to apprehend them and their images wherever found, disregarding them neither in trifles nor in great things, but believing the knowledge of them to belong to the same art and discipline ? ” “ The conclusion is inevitable,” he said. “ Then,” said I, “ when there is a coincidence d of a beautiful disposition in the soul and corresponding and harmonious beauties of the same type in the bodily form—is not this the fairest spectacle for one who is capable of its contemplatione ? ”
6 Plato, like all intellectuals, habitually assumes that knowledge of principles helps practice. Cf. Phaedr. 259 e, 262 b, and infra 484 d, 520 c, 540 a.
e Liberality and high-mindedness, or rather, perhaps, magnificence, are among the virtues defined in Aristotle’s list (Eth. Nic. 1107 b 17), but are not among the four cardinal virtues which the Republic will use in Book IV. in the comparison of the individual with the state.
d Symp. 209 b to awap-^oTzpov, 210 c, Wilamowitz, vol. ii. p. 192.
e Music and beauty lead to the philosophy of love, more fully set forth in the Phaedrus and Symposium, and here dismissed in a page. Plato’s practical conclusion here may be summed up in the Virgilian line (Aen. v. 344):
Gratior et pulchro veniens in corpore virtus.
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to) Svvapevcp Beaofiai; IIoAv ye. Kat p,yv to ye KaXXccrrov epaapLcvraTov. Ila)? 8* ov; Tcov 817 o ti ^taAtOTa roiovrcov dvdpdyrrayv 0 ye povcuKos epcyy dv el 8e a^vpu/xovos ely, ovk dv epdy. Ovk dv, et ye Tt, e</>y, Kara ryv i/jvyyv eXXeliroi' €t pev-TOt Tt Kara to od>pa, vrropelveiev av coot e^eAetv E ao7ra£ecr#at. Mav0dva>, yv 8* eyd), OTt eort aot 17
yeyove 7rat8tKa TotauTa, Kat avyx^pd)’ aAAa To8e poi et7re* CFiotfipoavvT] Kal rfiovy vnepBaXXovoy eon Tt? Kotvcvvla; Kat ttco?, ec/>y, y ye ei<(ppova irotel 403 ovy yrrov y Xurry; ’AAAa T77 aXXy apery; 0v8a-
/xd)?. Tt 8e; vftpec re Kal aKoXaola; FIcxptcov pdXiora. Met£co 8e nva Kal d^vrepav e^et? et-Treiv rfiovyv rfjs Trepl ra d^poblcria; Ovk eyo), y 8’ 6s, ov8e ye pLavcKcorepav. ‘0 8e opdos epcos TretftvKe Kocrpdov re Kal KaXov crarfpovcos re Kat phOVGLKCos epav; Kat [idXa, y 8* o?. 0v8ev apa TrpocroLCFTeov [xavLKov ov3e gvyyeves aKoAaata? rd) opOcy eparrL; Ov TTpoaoiareov. Ov Trpocroixrreov B dpa avry y y3ovy, ov3e Kocvawyreov avrys epacrry re Kal TracbbKols opOcos epcouL re Kai, epu)p,evois; Ov laevrot,, p,d At’, e</>y, a> HdtKpares, TTpoaotureov. Ovro) 3y, co? eoiKe, vopLoOeryueis ev ry olKiX,op,evy rroXei, (fx-Xelv pcev Kal ^vveivat, Kal dmeadai doairep vleos 7rat8t/«op epaoryv, raw koXuw yapiv, eav TrelOy rd 8’ aAAa ovrcvs dpaXelv Trpos ov Tt? OTTOvdd^oi, 077C0? p/rfieTTore 86^'et paKporepa rov-
a Extravagant pleasure is akin to madness. Cf. Phileb.
47 a-c, Pliaedo 83 c-d.
b Cf. 468 b-o.
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“ Far the fairest.” “ And surely the fairest is the most lovable.” “ Of course.” “ The true musician, then, would love by preference persons of this sort; but if there were disharmony he would not love this.” “ No,” he said, “ not if there was a defect in the soul; but if it were in the body he would bear with it and still be willing to bestow his love.” “ I understand,” I said, “ that you have or have had favourites of this sort and I grant your distinction. But tell me this—can there be any communion between soberness and extravagant pleasurea ? ” “ How could there be,” he said, “ since such pleasure puts a man beside himself no less than pain ? ” “ Or between it and virtue generally ? ” “By no means.” “ But is there between pleasure and insolence and licence ? ” “ Most assuredly.” “ Do you know of greater or keener pleasure than that associated with Aphrodite ? ” “I don’t,” he said, “ nor yet of any more insane.” “ But is not the right love a sober and harmonious love of the orderly and the beautiful ? ” “ It is indeed,” said he. “ Then nothing of madness, nothing akin to licence, must be allowed to come nigh the right love ? ” “ No.” “ Then this kind of pleasure may not come nigh, nor may lover and beloved who rightly love and are loved have anything to do with it ? ” “ No, by heaven, Socrates,” he said, “ it must not come nigh them.” “ Thus, then, as it seems, you will lay down the law in the city that we are founding, that the lover may kiss 6 and pass the time with and touch the beloved as a father would a son, for honourable ends, if he persuade him. But otherwise he must so associate with the objects of his care that there should never be any suspicion of anything further,
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C tcov ^vyytyveoOai' el 8e py, i/royov dpovcrlas Kai aTteipoKaXlas v^e^ovTa. Outco?, ec{)y. ‘Ap’ ovv, yv 8* eyco, Kal crol (faalv&rai TeXos ypiv eyeiv o irepl povcrtKys Xoyos' ot yovv Set reXevTav, rere-XevTyKe’ 8et 8e ttov TeXevTav Ta povcriKa eis Ta rov KaXov epcoTiKa. Ev/z^rj/zt, y 8’ o?.
XIII. Mera 8^ povcriKyv yvpvaoriKy dperrTeoi oi veavlai. Tt pyv; Act pev 8y Kal Tavry aKpiflcos D Tpe<f>eaOai ck TratScuv 8ca /?tou, eyei 8e ttcos, cos eyaipai, t38e* ctkottci 8e /cat av’ epoi pev ya.p ov ^atverat, o dv ypyarrov y era)pa, tovto Ty avTOV apery tfrvyyv dyadyv ttolclv, aAAa rovvavnov ipvyy dyady ry avrys apery aa>/za rrapeyeiv a>s oiov t€ fleXTiaTov aol 8e ttojs (/>alvsTai; Kat e/zot, ovtcos. Ovkovv el Tyv Stavotav iKavcvs Oeparrev-aavTes rrapabotpev avTrj rd rrepl to era)pa aKpiflo-E Xoyeicrdai, ypeis 8e ocrov tovs tvttovs v(/)yyyoai-peda, iva py paKpoXoyaipev, dpdeos o,v rroiOLpev; ndw pev ovv. ^ledys P^v 3y eirropev ort a<f>eK-Teov avTOis’ rravTl yap ttov paXXov eyycopei y </>vXaKi pedvcrdevTi py elSevac ottov yys ecrTiv. TeAotop yap, y b os, tov ye </>vXaKa </>vXaKos SeccrOai. Tt 8e 8y ctItcov rrepi; dOXyTal pev yap
° The dependence of body on soul, whether in a mystical, a moral, or a medical sense, is a favourite doctrine of Plato and Platonists. Cf. Charm. 156-157, Spenser, “An Hymn in Honour of Beauty ”:
For of the soul the body form doth take,
For soul is form, and doth the body make,
and Shelley, “ The Sensitive Plant ”:
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on penalty of being stigmatized for want of taste and true musical culture.” “ Even so,” he said.
Do you not agree, then, that our discourse on music has come to an end ? It has certainly made a fitting end, for surely the end and consummation of culture is the love of the beautiful.” “ I concur,” he said.
XIII. “ After music our youth are to be educated by gymnastics ? ” “ Certainly.” “ In this too they must be carefully trained from boyhood through life, and the way of it is this, I believe ; but consider it yourself too. For I, for my part, do not believe that a sound body by its excellence makes the soul good, but on the contrary that a good soul by its virtue renders the body the best that is possible.® What is your opinion ? ” “I think so too.” “ Then if we should sufficiently train the mind and turn over to it the minutiae of the care of the body, and content ourselves with merely indicating the norms or patterns, not to make a long story of it, we should be acting rightly ? ” “ By all means.” “ From intoxication b we said that they must abstain. For a guardian is surely the last person in the world to whom it is allowable to get drunk and not know where on earth he is.” “ Yes,” he said, “ it would be absurd that a guardian c should need a guard.” “ What next about their food ? These men are
A lady, the wonder of her kind,
Whose form was upborne by a lovely mind, Which dilating had moulded her mien and motion Like a sea-flower unfolded beneath the ocean.
Cf. also Democr. fr. B. 187 Diels3.
b Cf. 398 e. There is no contradiction between this and the half-serious proposal of the Laws to use supervised drinking-bouts as a safe test of character (Laws 641).
e ye emphasizes what follows from the very meaning of the word. Cf. 379 a, 389 b, 435 a.
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oi dvdpes rov pLeytoTOV dyaivos' 77 ouyc; Nat. *Ap’ ovv 7) rcovSe rajv dcrKrprafv e^Ls Trpoo^Kova*
404 av €L7] tovtols; ’Toco?. ’AAA’, T)V 8’ eyco, uttvcoStjs' avTT) ye tis Kac crtpaAepa irpos vycebav- tj ov\ opas orc Kadevdovcd re rov flcov, kol edv crpLLKpd eK/Saurt, r-rjs TeTaypLevrjs (HaLTrjs, pLeydXa Kal cr<f)68pa vooovctlv ovtol ot daK^rat; 'OpaL KopuffOTepas Tivo?, rjv 8* eyco, aoK^aecvs 3ei tols ttoXcpllkols a^A^Tais’, ovs ye dvarrep Kvvas dypvTrvovs Te 5 /	t	\ v	/\	> > x e «	x
avayKT) eivai kol o tl pLaALcrra ogv opav Kai, aKoveLv Kal TroXXds pLCTaftoXas ev TaLS OTpaTelaLS B peTaftaXXovTas vSarcov tc Kal tu>v dXXcov ottcov Kal etX'qaecov Kal yeLpLcovcvv pLTj aKpocrtfraXeLs eivai Trpos vyleLav. Oatverai pLOL. *Ap* ovv Y] fleXTLcm] yvpLvaaTLKr) aSeA^r? tls dv elr} Trjs pLOverLKYjs> rjv dXlyov TrpoTepov ^cfjp.ev; Ficos’ XeyeLs; ^AttXt] ttov Kal eiTLeLKTjs yvpLvacrrLKri, Kal pLaXiaTa 77 rcov irepl tov TToXepLOV. 11?} 817; Kai Trap’ 'OpLY}pov, tfv 8’ eyco, Ta ye ToiavTa pLaOoL dv tls. otoda ydp on >x	>f
cttl (TTpaTeLas ev tols tojv ypcocov eaTLaoeoLV ovtc C lydvaLv avTovs eona, Kal raura em OaXaTTY] ev ^XX'qoTTOVTCp ovTas, ovtc e(f)0OLS KpeaaLV aAAa
0 Cf. 543 b, 621 d, Laches 182 a, Laws 830 a, Demosth. XXV. 97 aOXTyral tGjv KaXaiv Hpywv.
b Cf. ’Epd<rrai 132 c KaOetidwi' irdvra rbv fllov. Xenophanes, Euripides, Aristotle, and the medical writers, like Plato, protest against the exaggerated honour paid to athletes and the heavy sluggishness induced by overfeeding and overtraining.
e Laws 797 d. Cf. supra 380 e. Aristotle’s comment on /xera^oX??, Eth. Nic. 1154 b 28 ff., is curiously reminiscent of Plato, including the phrase dirXi) ov8’
d Perhaps in the context “cold.”
* Literally “ equitable,” if we translate iirieiK’fis by its later meaning, that is, not over-precise or rigid in conformity to 266
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athletes in the greatest of contests,® are they not ? ” “ Yes.” “ Is, then, the bodily habit of the athletes we see about us suitable for such ? ” “ Perhaps.” “ Nay,” said I, “ that is a drowsy habit and precarious for health. Don’t you observe that they sleep away their lives,6 and that if they depart ever so little from their prescribed regimen these athletes are liable to great and violent diseases ? ” “I do.” “ Then,” said I, “ we need some more ingenious form of training for our athletes of war, since these must be as it were sleepless hounds, and have the keenest possible perceptions of sight and hearing, and in their campaigns undergo many changesc in their drinking water, their food, and in exposure to the heat of the sun and to storms,d without disturbance of their health.” “ I think so.” “ Would not, then, the best gymnastics be akin to the music that we were just now describing ? ” “ What do you mean ? ” “ It would be a simple and flexible6 gymnastic, and especially so in the training for war.” “ In what way ? ” “ One could learn that,” said I, “ even from Homer/ For you are aware that in the banqueting of the heroes on campaign he does not feast them on fish,5' though they are at the sea-side on the Hellespont/ nor on boiled meat, but only on roast, which is rule. Adam is mistaken in saying that	is practically
synonymous with ayadq. It sometimes is, but not here.
Cf. Plutarch, De san. 13 aKpifirjs . . . Kal 81' tfi'i/yos.
f So Laws 706 d. The Kal is perhaps merely idiomatic in quotation.
0 Homer’s ignoring of fish diet, except in stress of starvation. has been much and idly discussed both in antiquity and by modern scholars. Modern pseudo-science has even inferred from this passage that Plato placed a “taboo” on fish.
* Which Homer calls “ fish-teeming,” II. ix. 360.
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pOPOP OTTTOLS, d S'?} jCtdAtCT CLP CLT] OTpaTLCOTOLS tVTTOpa’ TTftPTCL^OV yap, d)S CTTOS €LTT€LP, OVTO) TO) Trvpl xpfjadaL eviropcoTepop yj ayyeia gvpTTepuftejjeip. Kat paXa. OvSe pr]P rfivapaTCOP, a>s e’ytp/xat, a0[j/r]pos TTCL)TTOT€ epP'QCrdrj' Yj TOVTO p€P Kal OL dXXoi doKYjTal Lcraoip, on toj peXXoPTL oxv/xart ev e^etv dc^cKTcop tcop toiovtcvp diraPTOUP; Kat dp3a)s ye, D e^-rj, taaat re /cat aTreyo^Tat. Svpa/coatap Se', d>
</>t'Ae, TpaTTC^ap Kal St/ceAt/o)v vrot/ctAtav oi/jov, ojs eoLKas, ovk atvets, e’tnep aot tovto 8ok€l dpdcbs eycLP. Ov poL 3oko). 'Feyets dpa Kal Kopip3lap KopYjP (fdXrjp etpaL at'Spacrt p,eAAovatv ev oojpaTOS c^clp. naPTarracri pep ovp. Ovkovp Kal ’Attiko)P TreppaToop tos SoKovcras elpai evira3ela$; ’Avay/ap vOXt]p yap, oipai, ttjp TOLavTrjp atr^atp /cat Statrav rrj p,eAo7rotta re /cat a/S?) tt) ev tco Trapap-E pLOPLCp Kal €P TTOOL pvdfJLOLS 7T€7TOL7]p,€Pr] aTTCLKa^OP-
tcs dp3d)$ dp aireLKa^oLpLcp. IIa>s yap ov; Ovkovp e/cet pep aKoXacrlap T] itolklAlo cpctcktcp, €PTav3a Se poctop, 7] Se aTrAoTT]? koto pep povaLKYjP ep ipvxods oaxppoovPTjP, koto Se yvppacrTLK'ijv €P crcvpaaLP vyletap; ’AA^^e'arara, e^»7/. ’A/coAa-405 ata? Se /cat poocvp 7rXr]3vovad)P ep TroAet ap’ ov
St/caari/pta Te Kal taTpeta 7roAAa avotyerat, /cat St/cavt/c?) tc Kal laTpcKY} aeppvpoPTaL, otop St) /cat eXevdepoL ttoXXoI Kal a</>63pa Trepi avra amovSa-£,a)cn,p; Tt yap ov peXXei;
a Cf. Green, History of English People, Book II. chap, ii., an old description of the Scotch army: “ They have therefore no occasion for pots or pans, for they dress the flesh of the cattle in their skins after they have flayed them,” etc. But cf. Athenaeus, i. 8-9 (vol. i. p. 36 L.C.L.), Diog. Laert. viii. 13 favre eviroplffTovs airois elvai ras rpocptis.
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what soldiers could most easily procure. For everywhere, one may say, it is of easier provision to use the bare fire than to convey pots and pans a along.” “ Indeed it is.” ” Neither, as I believe, does Homer ever make mention of sweetmeats. Is not that something which all men in training understand—that if one is to keep his body in good condition he must abstain from such things altogether ? ” “ They are right,” he said, “ in that they know it and do abstain.” “ Then, my friend, if you think this is the right way, you apparently do not approve of a Syracusan table b and Sicilian variety of made dishes.” “ I think not.” “You would frown, then, on a little Corinthian maid as the ch ere amie of men who were to keep themselves fit ? ” “ Most certainly.” “ And also on the seeming delights of Attic pastry ? ” “ Inevitably.” “ In general, I take it, if we likened that kind of food and regimen to music and song expressed in the panharmonic mode and in every variety of rhythm it would be a fair comparison.” “ Quite so.” “ And there variety engendered licentiousness, diditnot,but here disease ? While simplicity in music begets sobriety in the souls, and in gymnastic training it begets health in bodies.” “ Most true,” he said. “ And when licentiousness and disease multiply in a city, are not many courts of law and dispensaries opened, and the arts of chicane c and medicine give themselves airs when even free men in great numbers take them very seriously ? ” “ How can they help it ? ” he said.
6 Proverbial, like the “ Corinthian maid ” and the “ Attic pastry.” Cf. Otto, Sprichw. d. Rom. p. 321, Newman, Introduction to Aristotle’s Politics, p. 302. Cf. also Phaedr. 240 b.
•	; more contemptuous than
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XIV. Trj? Se /ca/cijs re /cat alcrypas irabftelas ev TroXeb apa pbT} Tb pteb^ov efet? Xaflebv T€Kpbr}pbov, Y} to Seto0at laTpcov Kal BbKaaTcov aKpcov, per} ptovov tovs (f>avXovs Te Kal yebpoTeyyas, aAAa /cat Tavs’ ev eXevdepw ayrjpbaTb irpocriTObovptevovs TeOpdrfiOab;
B ovk alaypov 8oK€b Kal arratSevcrtas pbeya TeKpbi}-pbov to erraKTO) Trap' aXAcov, cos 8eairoTa)v Te Kal
KptTarv, rep 8bKalcp dvayKa^eadab ypyjadab,
5	/	9	/	-- *	-* '
/cat
airopLa olkclcov;
; ITavra/v jttep ovv, ef/rq, atcr^tarov.
*H So/cet aot, rjv S’ eyco, tovtov aloycov etvab TOVTO, OTay TVS ptT} pbOVOV TO TToXv TOV ftbOV eV ^LKaoTT)plots tfrevycuv tc Kal SuoKcov KaTaTplftTprat, aAAa /cat vtto direbpoKaXlas eir’ aura) Si) tovtco TTctodfj KaXXcoTTb^eadab, cos Sebvds cov Trepl to C aSt/cetv /cat ucavos ndaas ptev crrpocfras crTper/tecrOab, Trauas Se Ste^oSov$- StefeAflcov a7ro<rTpa([)T]vaL Xvyb^d-ptevos, cocttc per] TTapaayfbV 81ky}v, Kal ravra «	\	> X J > z «z	>	v
apLLKpcov tc Kab ovoevos agtcov eveKa, ayvoarv oacp /caAAtov /cat ape Lvov to rrapaaKevd^ebv tov ftlov avTcp pbY]3ev Sebtrdab vvaTa^ovTos 8bKa<rrov; Ovk, aAAa tovt , ^cpr], tKeivov ctl aLvytov. Io de laTpbKYjs, Yjv S* eycu, Seta^at, o Tt per} TpavpbaTCov evetca i) Tbvcov eTTeTelcov voarpiaTcov eTTbTreoovTCov, D aAAa St’ dpytav re /cat Statrav o'lav bbrfXOoptev pevpbaTCOV Te Kal TTvevpbaTcov coaTrep Xlptvas ept-
0 I have given the sense. The construction is debated accordingly as we read diropla or diroplq,. Cf. Phaedr. 239 d, of the use of cosmetics, x^ret. olKetwv. The Kai with airopiy is awkward or expresses the carelessness of conversation.
6 Plato likes to emphasize by pointing to a lower depth or a higher height beyond the superlative.
e There is no exact English equivalent for dretpoKaXla, the 270
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XIV. “ Will you be able to find a surer proof of an evil and shameful state of education in a city than the necessity of first-rate physicians and judges, not only for the base and mechanical, but for those who claim to have been bred in the fashion of free men ? Do you not think it disgraceful and a notable mark of bad breeding to have to make use of a justice imported from others, who thus become your masters and judges, from lack of such qualities in yourself® ? ” “ The most shameful thing in the world.” “ Is it ? ” said I, “or is this still more shameful b—when a man not only wears out the better part of his days in the courts of law as defendant or accuser, but from the lack of all true sense of values c is led to plume himself on this very thing, as being a smart fellow to ‘ put over ’ an unjust act and cunningly to try every dodge and practice,d every evasion, and wriggle® out of every hold in defeating justice, and that too for trifles and worthless things, because he does not know how much nobler and better it is to arrange his life so as to have no need^ of a nodding juryman ? ” “ That is,” said he, “ still more shameful than the other.” “ And to require medicine,” said I, “ not merely for wounds or the incidence of some seasonal maladies, but, because of sloth and such a regimen as we described, to fill one’s body up with winds and humours like a insensitiveness to the ko.\6v of the banausic, the nouveau riche and the Philistine.
d The phrasing of this passage recalls passages of Aristophanes’ Clouds, and the description of the pettifogging lawyer and politician in the Theaeletus 172 e. Cf. infra 519, also Euthydem. 302 b, and Porphyry, De abstinentia, i. 31. The metaphors are partly from wrestling.
* Cf. Blaydes on Aristoph. Knights 263.
f Cf. Corg. 507 d, Thucyd. iii. 82, Isoc. Antid. 238, Antiphanes, fr. 288 Kock 6 /j.t)5£v dSiKuv ovSevds beirai vbgov.
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TTLTrXapLevovs <f>vaas re Kal Karappovs voarjpLaartv dvoptara rlOeaOai avayKa^ecv tovs Kopu/tovs *A-oxA^TTidSas, ovk acaypdv doKet; Kai /zaA’, ecftr], 0)5 aArjUous Kauva ravra Kat arorra vocrr]p,aTa)v 6v6p,ara. Ota, rjv 8* eyco, d)g otpLac, ovk rjv €77* ’Aa/cAi/motr 7€K/z.aipo/xai 8e, on avrov ot viets
E ev Tpoca EupUTTvAcp TeTpODpteVO) &TT* OLVOV Tlpd-pcvetov aA^tra ttoXXcl eTTtrraaOevTa Kal TVpdv eiu-406 ^voOevra, a 8y] Sok€i <f>XeypLaTO)$r) ecrai, ovk epLepujjavro rfj Bovurj mew, ovde ITarpd/cAip r<p ttjD/jLeva) €7T€TC/JLT)(yav. Kac ^cev or}) ttpy, aroirov ye to Trcopua ovtcos eyovTL. Ovk, el y evvoets, elrrov, otl rrj TTaL&ayayyLKfi tu)v vo<TY]p,aTa)v TavTr] rp vvv laTpLicrj rrpd tov ’AaKXTjmaSaL ovk eypaivTO, co? (f>aaL, TTplv 'HpobiKov yeveadaL" 'Upo^LKos 8e TTaiboTpL^rjs d)V Kal voooo^rjs yevopLevos, pLL^ag B yvpvavTLKYjv laTpLKrj, dneKvacae TTporrov p,ev Kal pLaALara eavTov, eneLT aAAovs varepov ttoAAovs. fli? 8?y; ecf)7]. MaKpov, T]V 8* eyd), tov ddvaTOV avTcp TTOLTyyas. napaKoXovOcov yap ra> vocrrjpLaTL OavaodpLCp ovti ovTe lacrao’daL, oipcac, olds t rjv eavrov, ev dayoXla Te rravToov larpevopLevos 8ia fitov diroKvaLopLevos> el tl tyjs elu)9vlas SiaiTTjS’
0 Plato ridicules the unsavoury metaphors required to describe the effects of auto-intoxication. There is a similar bit of somewhat heavier satire in Spencer’s Social Statics, 1868, p. 32: “Carbuncled noses, cadaverous faces, foetid breaths, and plethoric bodies meet us at every turn; and our condolences are perpetually asked for headaches, flatulences, nightmare, heartburn, and endless other dyspeptic symptoms.”
6 Plato is probably quoting from memory. In our text, II. xi. 624, Hecamede gives the draught to Machaon and Nestor as the Ion. (538 b) correctly states.
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marsh and compel the ingenious sons of Aesculapius to invent for diseases such names as fluxes and flatulences—don’t you think that disgraceful ? ° ” “ Those surely are,” he said, “ new-fangled and monstrous strange names of diseases.” “ There was nothing of the kind, I fancy,” said I, “ in the days of Aesculapius. I infer this from the fact that at Troy his sons did not find fault with the damsel who gave to the wounded Eurypylus b to drink a posset of Pramnian wine plentifully sprinkled with barley and gratings of cheese, inflammatory ingredients of a surety, nor did they censure Patroclus, who was in charge of the case.” “ It was indeed,” said he, “ a strange potion for a man in that condition.” “ Not so strange,” said I, “ if you reflect that the former Asclepiads made no use of our modern coddling0 medication of diseases before the time of Herodicus. But Herodicusd was a trainer and became a valetudinarian, and blended gymnastics and medicine, for the torment first and chiefly of himself and then of many successors.” “ How so ? ” he said. “ By lingering out his death,” said I; “ for living in perpetual observance of his malady, which was incurable, he was not able to effect a cure, but lived through his days unfit for the business of life, suffering the tortures of the damned if he departed a whit
c This coddling treatment of disease, which Plato affects to reprobate here, he recommends from the point of view of science in the Timaeus (89 c): otb traiSaywyeiv Sei 8ia.lra.is, etc. Cf. Eurip. Orestes 883; and even in the Republic 459 c.
d Cf. Protag. 316 e, Phaedr. 227 d. To be distinguished from his namesake, the brother of Gorgias in Gorg. 448 B. Cf. Cope on Aristot. Rhet. i. 5, Wilamowitz-Kiessling, Phil. Unt. xv. p. 220, Jiithner, Philostratus uber Gymnastik, p. 10.
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GK^airj, dvcrOavanov Se vtto aortas els yfjpag a(f>LKero. KaAop dpa to yepas, €</>T)> rfs rexyys C TqveyKaro. Otov clkos, rjv S’ eyco, rov p"q eiddra, on A-CFKAiynos ovk dyvota ovSe aTreipia tovtov tov €L$ov$ rrjs larpLK'qs tol$ eKyovocs ov kot-e&ec^ev avro, aAA eiBcus on ttoul tols evvopov-pevoLs epyov tl eKacrnp ev rfi rroXec TTpoareraKTaL, o avayKaLov epyd^eaOaL, Kal ovBevl ayoXq Sia ftcov Kapvecv larpevopeva)' o rjpecs yeXolous cttl pev ro)v BrjpLOvpycov alaOavopeOa, eirl Se nov 'ttXovlxuov re kol evdacpovoov Bokovvtcdv eivac ovk aluOavopeOa. II a>$; eejrq.
D XV. Te/crcov pev, 'qv S’ eyco, Kapvaiv afioi rrapa tov larpov (f)dppaKov ircdyv e^epeoai rd vdorqpa T) Kano KaOapOels T) Kavoec 7} Toprj xpr/crd-pevos dirqXXdydaL' eav Be ns avrtp paKpav BlaLrav TTpoorarrT), TriAiSia re Trepl rqv Ke^aX^v TrepinOels Kat ra tovtols enopeva, rayv enrev on ov ayoX-q KapveLV ovSe AuaireAet ovtoj Qflv, vocrqpan tov
0 Cf. Macaulay on Mitford’s History of Greece-. “It (oligarchical government) has a sort of valetudinarian longevity; it lives in the balance of Sanctorius; it takes no exercise; it exposes itself to no accident; it is seized with a hypochondriac alarm at every new sensation; it trembles at every breath; it lets blood for every inflammation; and thus, without ever enjoying a day of health or pleasure, drags out its existence to a doting and debilitated old age.” That Macaulay here is consciously paraphrasing Plato is apparent from his unfair use of the Platonic passage in his essay on Bacon. Cf. further Eurip. Supp. 1109-1113; Seneca on early medicine, Epistles xv. 3 (95) 14 overdoes both Spencer and Macaulay. Cf. Rousseau, Emile, Book I.: “Je ne sais point apprendre k vivre k qui ne songe qu’k 274
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from his fixed regimen, and struggling against death by reason of his science he won the prize of a doting old age.a ” “ A noble prize b indeed for his science,” he said. “ The appropriate one,” said I, “ for a man who did not know that it was not from ignorance or inacquaintance with this type of medicine that Aesculapius did not discover it to his descendants, but because he knew that for all well-governed peoples there is a work assigned to each man in the city which he must perform, and no one has leisure to be sick c and doctor himself all his days. And this we absurdly enough perceive in the case of a craftsman, but don’t see in the case of the rich and so-called fortunate.’’ “ How so ? ” he said.
XV. “ A carpenter,” said I, “ when he is sick expects his physician to give him a drug which will operate as an emetic on the disease, or to get rid of it by purging d or the use of cautery or the knife. But if anyone prescribes for him a long course of treatment with swathingse about the head and their accompaniments, he hastily says that he has no leisure to be sick, and that such a life of preoccupation with his
s’empecher de mourir;” La Rochefoucauld (Max. 282): “ C’est une ennuyeuse maladie que de conserver sa sant6 par tin trop grand regime.”
b The pun yypas and ytpas is hardly translatable. Cf. Pherecydes apud Diog. Laert. i. 119 x^oi'l-rj oe bvop.a eytvero Tt), eireidp avry Zas ybpas 8l8ol (vol. i. p. 124 L.C.L.). For the ironical use of KaXbv cf. Eurip. Cyclops 551, Sappho, fr. 53 (58).
c Cf. Plutarch, De sanitate tuenda 23, Sophocles, fr. 88. 11 (?), Lucian, Nigrinus 22, differently; Hotspur’s, “ Zounds! how has he the leisure to be sick ? ”
d For KaTu cf. Chaucer, “Ne upward purgative ne downward laxative.”
* Cf. Blaydes on Aristoph. Acharnians 439.
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vovv rTpocreyovra, rys 8e rrpOKeepevys epyautas dpeXovvra' Kal per a ravra yacpebv etTrcov ra) E robovrco tarpo), els ryv ecajOviav Statrap epflds, vycys yevopevos d,y rd eavrov rrpdrroov' ear 8e pr] Ikovov y rd acopa vrreveyKecv, reXevrycras rrpay-pdroov arryXXdyy. Kat ra> rocovrcp pev y’> dc/>y, SoKei rrperrebv ovroos carpLKrj xpyadae. ?Ap’, rjv
eyco, ort 7}v re avrep epyov, o et p/q Trparrob, ovk eXvatreXei £fjv; AyXov, efiy. 'O 8e 817 rrXovcrbos, co? (frapev, ov8ev eyei, robovrov epyov rrpoKetpevov, ov avayKa^opevcp drrex^adab dflbarrov. Ovkovv 8y Xeyerat ye. &a>KvXb8ov yap, rjv 8’ eyd), ovk aKovebs, rrcos (/>yal 8ebv, drav ra> y8y fttos y, dperyv daKeiv. Olpae 8e ye, €<^77, Kal rrpdrepov. Mt/Scp, etrrov, rrepl rovrov avra> payoopeda, aAA’
rjpas avTovs 8t,8d£a)pev, rrdrepov peXerrpreov rovro B rat rrXovcjla) Kal dfltarrov ra> pr] peXerowri,
voaorpo(/>la reKroviKf] pev Kal rats aAAats reyvat? epTTodbov rfj npoae^eb rov vov, rd 8e <&o)kvXl8ov rrapaKeXevpa ovdev eprrodb^ec. Nat pa rov Ata, rj S’ ds, aye8dv ye n rravrcov pdXbora y ye TTepavrepa) yvpvaurbKrjs y Tre perry avry eiri-peXeca rov acoparos‘ Kal ydp rrpds otKovopbas Kal rrpds arpareias Kal rrpds e8palovs dv rrdXee apyas ovctkoaos. Io oe oy peycarov, ori Kae rrpos
a This alone marks the humour of the whole passage, which Macaulay’s Essay on Bacon seems to miss. Cf. Aristoph. Acharnians 757 ; Apology 4I d.
b The line of Phocylides is toyed with merely to vary the expression of the thought. Bergk restores it Si^yaOaL Plottjv, dpeTTju S’ ttrav y /3ios tfSip which is Horace’s (Ep. i. 1. 53 f.)t
Quaerenda pecunia primum est;
Virtus post nummos I
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illness and neglect of the work that lies before him isn’t worth living. And thereupon he bids farewell to that kind of physician, enters upon his customary way of life, regains his health, and lives attending to his affairs—or, if his body is not equal to the strain, he dies and is freed from all his troubles.® ” “ For such a man,” he said, “ that appears to be the right use of medicine.” “ And is not the reason,” I said, “ that he had a task and that life wasn’t worth acceptance on condition of not doing his work ? ” “ Obviously,” he said. “ But the rich man, we say, has no such appointed task, the necessity of abstaining from which renders life intolerable.” “ I haven’t heard of any.” “ Why, haven’t you heard that saying of Phocylides,d that after a man has ‘ made his pile ’ he ought to practise virtue ? ” “ Before, too, I fancy,” he said. “ Let us not quarrel with him on that point,” I said, “ but inform ourselves whether this virtue is something for the rich man to practise, and life is intolerable if he does not, or whether we are to suppose that while valetudinarianism is a hindrance to single-minded attention to carpentry and the other arts, it is no obstacle to the fulfilment of Pho-cylides’ exhortation.” “ Yes, indeed,” he said, “ this excessive care for the body that goes beyond simple gymnastics0 is about the greatest of all obstacles. For it is troublesome in household affairs and military service and sedentary offices in the city.” ‘‘And, chief of all, it puts difficulties in the way of any kind of
c In the Gorgias (461 b) ia.Tpt.K-f] is recognized as co-ordinate in the care of the body with yvgvaaTiKf]. Here, whatever goes beyond the training and care that will preserve the health of a normal body is austerely rejected. Of. 410 b.
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^ta^creis danvaaovv Kal Gwor/OGL? re Kal pcXeras C TTpbs Gavrov ^aAe-rr?}, KGc^aXrj? Ttva? alel 8ca-
rdtJGLs1 Kal IXtyyov? VTroirrGvovcra Kal airtco/zep^ gk <£iAo<7O(/>ta.s GyycyvGcrdaL, okttg, drrp ravrri aperr) dcrwetTat Kat So/ctjad^erat, Trdvrr] gptt68los' KapvGtv yap otGadat ttolgZ ael Kal d)8ivovra prprorG XrjyGLV rrGpl tov aooparo?. JLlko? y', g^>t]. Ovkovv ravra yiyvcvaKovra tf>a>pGv Kal ’AjtkXtptlov tov? pGv c^vctgl tg Kal Stair?) vytGLvdas Gyovras rd D cr co par a, vda'qpa 8g tl aTTOKGKpLpGvov tayovra? gv
avroZ?, tovtois pev Kal ravrr] rfi g£gl KarabcZ^aL iarpi,KT]V, (frappaKOL? tg Kal ropaZ? ra voar/para GK^dXXovra avrcbv ttjv GLatOvZav TTpoardrTGLV 8Lairav} cva prj ra TroXcriKa fiXairroL, ra 8’ glooj 8ta TTavro? vGvoorqKora acvpara ovk GTrcyGcpeZv 8i<aLTaLs Kara crpucpov drravTXovvra Kal GmyGovra paxpov Kal kokov /3lov dvOpcbircp ttolgZv, Kal GKyova avrajv, iv? to gcko?, GTGpa roiavra t/ivrevGiv, E aAAa tov prj 8wdpGVOV gv T'p Ka0Gcrr7]KVLa TTGpLo8(p
Zypv prj otGcrdat. 8gZv 0GpaTTGVGLV, d)? ovtg avTcp ovtg ttoXgl XvcaTGXfj; FIoAtTiKOP, G(/)r], XdyGt? dXaKXrj-itlov. kfjXov, Tp> 3’ byd)'2 Kal ol iraZ8G? avrov,
1	Siardaaeis Galen : Scacrraaei-s MSS., plainly wrong.
2	3;?Xor,	3’ eyd) ktX.] this, the ms. reading, will not construe
smoothly, and many emendations have been proposed, none of which seriously affects the sense. I have translated Schneider’s transposition of otl tolovtos Ijv after tyb and before vat.__________________________________________________
0	As Macaulay, Essay on “ Bacon,” puts it: “That a valetudinarian . . . who enjoyed a hearty laugh over the Queen of Navarre’s tales should be treated as a caput lupinum because he could not read the Timaeus without a headache, was a notion which the humane spirit of the English schools of wisdom altogether rejected.” For the thought cf. Xen. Mem. iii. 12. 6-7.
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instruction, thinking, or private meditation, forever imagining headaches a and dizziness and attributing their origin to philosophy. So that wherever this kind of virtue is practised 6 and tested it is in every way a hindrance.*5 For it makes the man always fancy himself sick and never cease from anguishing about his body.” “Naturally,” he said. Then shall we not say that it was because Asclepius knew this—that for those who were by nature and course of life sound of body but had some localized disease, that for such, I say, and for this habit he revealed the’ art of medicine, and, driving out their disease by drugs and surgery, prescribed for them their customary regimen in order not to interfere with their civic duties, but that, when bodies were diseased inwardly and throughout, he did not attempt by diet and by gradual evacuations and infusions to prolong a wretched existence for the man and have him beget in all likelihood similar wretched offspring ? But if a man was incapable of living in the established round d and order of life, he did not think it worth while to treat him, since such a fellow is of no use either to himself or to the state.” “ A most politic Asclepius you’re telling us of/ ” he said. “ Obviously,” said I,
b Literally “ virtue is practised in this way.” Cf. 503 d for a similar contrast between mental and other labours And for the meaning of virtue cf. the Elizabethan : “Virtue is ever sowing of her seeds.”
e There is a suggestion of Stoic terminology in Plato’s use of e/j-TroSios and similar words. Cf. Xen. Mem. i. 2. 4. On the whole passage cf. again Macaulay’s Essay on “ Bacon,” Maximus of Tyre (Duebn.) 10, and the diatribe on modern medicine and valetudinarianism in Edward Carpenter’s Civilization, Its Cause and Cure. d Cf. Thucyd. i. 130.
8 There is a touch of comedy in the Greek. Cf. Eupolis, fr. 94 Kock raxiw X^yety /udv.
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on tolovtos rjv, ovx dpas d)s Kal ev Tpola ayaPoi 408 irpo$ tov rrdXepLov e^dvryrav, Kal rfj laTpucrj, dis eyd) Xeyco, expcovTo; r] ov pepcvrjcraL, on Kal r<p MeveXecp eK tov TpavpLaros ov 6 TIav8apos eflaXev
alpd eKpLV^rfaavT errt t’ rjma <f>appLaK' erracraov,
o 7t S’ ^XPVV tovto t) TTLeZv T) </>ayeZv ov8ev JldAAoV T) TO) SLvpVTTvXcp TTpOOeTaTTOV, d)$ LKaVGJV ovtojv to)v (frappLaKcov laaaaPaL dv8pa$ irpo tu)v Tpavp,aTO)v vyLe lvovs re Kal Kocrpdovs ev 8caLTp t B Kav el Tvxocev ev to> napaxprjpLa KVKecova itlovtcs, vood)8r) 8e cfivaet. Te Kal aKoXaerrov ovre avToZs ovre toZs aXXocs ojovto XvoireXeZv t,rjv, ov8’ enl tovtols tt]v Texvrpv 8eZv etvaL, ov8e OeparrevTeov avTOi'js, ovS’ el MtSov irXovcnojTepoL ecev. flaw Kopn/jovs, Xeyecs ’ActkXi^tttov Tracdas.
XVI. ripe'-irec, rjv 8’ eyd)' koltol aTrecdowTes ye TjpLLV ol Tpaycp8tO7TOLOL Te Kal TltvSapos ’AttoA-Xojvos pcev (j)aocv ’AokXtptlov clvol, vtto 8e xpvoov C ireLud'fjvaL irXovcaov dv8pa OavacapLOV dvTa lauauOaL, d6ev Kal KepavvcodrjvaL avTov. r]pL€Ls 8e koto. to. TTpoecp^pceva ov TreLdopceOa avTocs dpL-(/)OTepa, aAA’ el pcev Peov rjv, ovk rjv, ^^aopev, alcrxpOKep8ris, el §’ aloxpoKep8T]s, ovk y]v Oeov. 'QpOoTaTa, Tj 8’ os, tovto. ye. aAAa irepl rov8e tl XeyeLs, d> ^cvKpaTes; dp' ovk dyaPovs 8el ev Tp TToXec KeKTr/uPaL laTpovs; elev 8' dv ttov
a Cf. the Homeric ou ;
b Plato is quoting loosely or adapting II. iv. 218. alp,’ tKpvwras Itt' dp -quia </)dpp.aKa etSwJ Tracrcre is Said of Machaon, not of Menelaus.
e Proverbial and suggests Tyrtaeus. Cf. Laws 660 e.
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"that was his character. And his sons too, don’t you see that at Troy they approved themselves good fighting-men and practised medicine as I described it ? Don’t you remembera that in the case of Menelaus too from the wound that Pandarus inflicted
They sucked the blood, and soothing simples sprinkled ? & But what he was to eat or drink thereafter they no more prescribed than for Eurypylus, taking it for granted that the remedies sufficed to heal men who before their wounds were healthy and temperate in diet even if they did happen for the nonce to drink a posset; but they thought that the life of a man constitutionally sickly and intemperate was of no use to himself or others, and that the art of medicine should not be for such nor should they be given treatment even if they were richer than Midas.c ” “ Very ingenious fellows, he said, you make out these sons of Asclepius to be.”
XVI. “ ’Tis fitting,” said I; “and yet in disregard of our principles the tragedians and Pindard affirm that Asclepius, though he was the son of Apollo, was bribed by gold to heal a man already at the point of death, and that for this cause he was struck by the lightning. But we in accordance with the aforesaid principles 6 refuse to believe both statements, but if he was the son of a god he was not avaricious, we will insist, and if he was greedy of gain he was not the son of a god.” “ That much,” said he, “ is most certainly true. But what have you to say to this, Socrates, must we not have good physicians in our city ? And they would be the most likely to be good pf\. Aeschyl. Ag. 1022 ff., Eurip. Alcest. 3-4, Pindar, Pyth. m. 53.	‘ Cf. 379 ff., also 365 e.
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^idAtcrra robovrob, doob nXetorovs p€v vybebvovs, D irXetorovs 8e voacoSci? /zereyeipiaaPTO, Kal SbKa-
oral av d>oavra>$ ot TTavroSarrabs (f>voeobv ojpi-Xr/Kores. Kai pdXa, cIttov, dyadovs Xeyar aAA* otoda ovs r/yovpab robovrovs; "Av €17777$-, ’AAAa rrebpdoopab, r/v 8’ eyco* ov pevrob ovy dpobov Trpaypa ru> avrdp Xdycp rjpov. IIco$; €<^77. ’larpoi pev, eirrov, Seivoraroi dv yevobvro, el eK TratSoov dp^dpevob 7rpd$ rep pavddvebv rr/v reyvi/v d>$- rrXeborobs re Kal rrovr/pordrobs ooopaobv dpbXf/-E oebav Kal avrol traoa? vdoovs Kapobev Kal etev py
raw vybebvol </>voeb. ov yap, otpab, a co par b odd pa uepaTreuovow ou yap av aura eve^copec Kai<a eivac rare Kal yeveodab' aAAa i/svyrj oujpa, dj ovk eyycopeb KaKrjv yevopevrjv re Kal ovoav ev rb depaTTevebv. ’Opda)?, ecfrrj. AbKaoTTjs Se ye, d) 409 cf)bXe, $vxfj ^vyrjs dpyeb, dj ovk eyyuipeb eK veas ev TTOvqpabs i^vyabs redpd^dab re Kal copbXrjKevab Kal Travra dSbKYjpara avrTjv T)SbKT]KVbav Sbe^eXrj-Xvdevab, dierre d^ecos drf) avrvts reKpatpecrdab rd raw aXXovv dSbKrjpara, obov Kara crajpa vdoovs' aAA’ direbpov avrrjv Kal aKepabov Seb KaKu>v r/dcov veav ovoav yeyovevab, el peXXeb KaXr] Kayadx) ovoa Kpbvebv vyb&s rd. Sucaba. Sbd St/ Kal evr/deb$ veob ovres ot eTTbebKeis (fiatvovrab Kal eve^aTTarr/rob vtto
<z >»z	»e «	O z
tcov aobKCOV, are ovk eyovres ev eavrobs Trapaoeby-para dpoboiradfj robs irovY/pobs. Kat pev 877, €<£77, o</>dSpa ye avro Trdoyovobv. Tobyaprob, y/v 8’
0 Slight colloquial jest. Cf. Aristoph. Eq. 1158, Pax 1061. b Cf. Gorg. 465 c-d.
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who had treated the greatest number of healthj and diseased men, and so good judges would be those who had associated with all sorts and conditions of men.” “ Most assuredly I want them good,” I said ; “ but do you know whom I regard as such ? ” “I’ll know if you tell? ” he said. “ Well, I will try,” said I. “ You, however, have put unlike cases in one question.” “ How so ? ” said he. “ Physicians, it is true,” I said, “ would prove most skilled if, from childhood up, in addition to learning the principles of the art thev had familiarized themselves with the greatest possible number of the most sickly bodies, and if they themselves had suffered all diseases and were not of very healthy constitution. For you see they do not treat the body by the body? If they did, it would not be allowable for their bodies to be or to have been in evil condition. But they treat the body with the mind—and it is not competent for a mind that is or has been evil to treat anything well.” “ Right,” he said. “ But a judge, mark you, my friend, rules soul with soul and it is not allowable for a soul to have been bred from youth up among evil souls and to have grown familiar with them, and itself to have run the gauntlet of every kind of wrong-doing and injustice so as quickly to infer from itself the misdeeds of others as it might diseases in the body, but it must have been inexperienced in evil natures and uncontaminated by them while young, if it is to be truly fair and good and judge soundly of justice. For which cause the better sort seem to be simple-minded in youth and are easily deceived by the wicked, since they do not have within themselves patterns answering to the affections of the bad.” “ That is indeed their experience,” he said. “ There-
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eyd), ov veov aAAa yepovra 8et tov ayaOov 8i«ra-arrrjv elvat, oi/jcptaOrj yeyovora rfjs abtKtas otov ear tv ovk olKeiav ev rf} avrov ipvyrj evovoav rjudrjptevov, aAA* aAXorptav ev dXXorplats ptepteXe-TTjKora ev 7roAAa> XP°vtP Staia^avea^at, otov rre^vKe 0 kokov, &n-tcTTY)ptT), ovk eperretpla otKeta Kexpijptevov.
Vevvatoraros yovv, tyq, eotKev elvat 6 rotovros otKacrr?)?. Kat ayaczos ye, o eya>, o ov Y]pa>ra$9 o yap exojv ipvxTjv ayatnjv ayatzos*. o de oclpos CKetVOS Kat KaXVTTOTTTOS, 6 TToAAa aVTOS rficKTjKWS Kat rravovpyos re Kal crowds oloptevos elvat, orav ptev opcolots opttXfj, 8etvd$ (^atverat e^evXaftovpcevos > Trpos ra ev avrep irapa8etypcara arroaKOTTCvv' orav 8e dyadots Kal irpecfivrepots ^8^ TrA^tnacn}, D dfleXrepos av </>a(verat, anttrrajv irapa Katpov Kal ayvoevv vytes vflos, are ovk excov Trapd8etypca rov rotovTOV TrXeovaKts 8e irovppots ^pTicrrot? evruy-Xava)v aocfxorepos dpeadearepos 8oKet elvai aura) re Kal dXXots. HavraTraat ptev ovv, €(/>rj, dXrjOrj.
XVII. Ov rotvvv, rjv 8* eya), rotovrov XPV tov 8tKaoTr/v Ipyretv rov ayaOov re Kal cro</>6v, aAAa rov Trporepov. Trovrjpta ptev yap dperTjv re Kat avTYp> ovttot dv yvotr], dperr) 8e </>vaecos irat8evo-E pcevrjs Xpovtp dpea avrrjs re Kat irovriptas einarr]-
a dtf/1/j.a.Ov: here in a favourable sense, but usually an untranslatable Greek word for a type portrayed in a character of Theophrastus.
b For this type of character cf. Thucyd. iii. 83, and my comments in T.A.P.A. vol. xxiv. p. 79. Cf. Burke, Letter to the Sheriffs of Bristol'. “They who raise suspicions on the good on account of the behaviour of ill men, are of the party of the latter;” Stobaeus ii. p. 46 Btas ^<frq, ol dyaffol euairaryroi, Menander, fr. 845 Kock xp^arou irap' dvSplts p.'qdti' virovtei naKbv.
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fore it is,” said I, “ that the good judge must not be a youth but an old man, a late learner0 of the nature of injustice, one who has not become aware of it as a property in his own soul, but one who has through the long years trained himself to understand it as an alien thing in alien souls, and to discern how great an evil it is by the instrument of mere knowledge and not by experience of his own.” “ That at any rate,” he said, “ appears to be the noblest kind of judge.” “ And what is more, a good one,” I said, “ which was the gist of your question. For he who has a good soul is good. But that cunning fellow quick to suspect evil,& and who has himself done many unjust acts and who thinks himself a smart trickster, when he associates with his like does appear to be clever, being on his guard and fixing his eyes on the patterns within himself. But when the time comes for him to mingle with the good and his elders, then on the contrary he appears stupid. He is unseasonably distrustful and he cannot recognize a sound character because he has no such pattern in himself. But since he more often meets with the bad than the good, he seems to himself and to others to be rather wise than foolish.” “ That is quite true,” he said.
XVII. “ Well then,” said I, “ such a one must not be our ideal of the good and wise j udge but the former. For while badness could never come to know both virtue and itself, native virtue through education will at last acquire the science of both itself and badness.®
c Cf. George Eliot, Adam Bede, chap. xiv.: “ It is our habit to say that while the lower nature can never understand the higher, the higher nature commands a complete view of the lower. But I think the higher nature has to learn this comprehension by a good deal of hard experience.”
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[lt]p Xr^/ierai. aoc/tos ovu ovros, cos poi doKei, aAA* ovy 6 kcikos ycyveTac. Kat epioi, €<$>?], gvpdoKei. Ovkovp Kai larpiKyp, otav eirropiev, piera tt]s roiavrrjs diKa(jriKfjs Kara ttoXip popioOerTjcreis, at TCOP TToXlTOiP (JOI TOVS €V(f)Veis T(X (JCOpiara KOI 410 ras $vyds Oepairevcrovai, rovs 8e prj> daoi [Lep
Kara acopia roiovroi, d7TO0pr](JKeiP eaaovai, rovs 8e Kara ttjp i/jvyqu KaKo(j>veis Kai avidrovs avroi aTTOKTCVovaiv; To yovp dpiarop, efrt], avrois re rois rdcyovcn Kai rfj TroXei ovroo TT€(f>aprai. Oi 8e dr] pcol, rjv 8’ eyco, bfjXou on evXa^ooprat aoi biKaariKTjs eis ypetap iepai, rfj arrXf] eKeipr] p,ov-criKT] xpdtp-tvoi, T)P e<f>api€P <j<o<f)po(JVPY)P ep-TiKreip. Tc pirfp; tyr]. TA.p* ovp ov Kara ravrd B ix^J) ravra 6 piovaiKos yvpipaanKYjp ^icokcop, edp eOeXx], alpr)(jei, ware pu]8ep larpiKrjs Beicrdai d n p,T] apayKT]; "E/aoiye doKei. Avrd p,Y]P rd yvpi-paaia Kal rovs ttopovs Trpds ro Ovpioeides rrjs (f)vaecos ftXeTTcop Kaiceipo eyelpcop Troprjoei piaXXop T] irpds layup, ovx atairep oi dXXoi adXrjrai patpirjs epeKa airla Kai ttopovs pLeraxeipitoprai. 'Opf)d-rara, rj 8* os. TAp’ ovp, tjp 8’ ^yco, co VXavKcop,
a Cf. Theaetet. 176 d “ It is far best not to concede to the unjust that they are clever knaves, for they glory in the taunt.” Cf. Unity of Plato's Thought, n. 21.
b Only the incurable suffer a purely exemplary and deterrent punishment in this world or the next. Cf. infra 615 e, Protag. 325 a, Gorg. 525 c, Phaedo 113 e.
e ultro, as opposed to iaffovaiv.
d Cf. 405 c. Plato always allows for the limitation of the ideal by necessity.
* The welfare of the soul is always the prime object for 286
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This one, then, as I think, is the man who proves to be wise and not the bad man.a ” “ And I concur,” he said. “ Then will you not establish by law in your city such an art of medicine as we have described in conjunction with this kind of justice ? And these arts will care for the bodies and souls of such of your citizens as are truly well born, but of those who are not, such as are defective in body they will suffer to die and those who are evil-natured and incurable6 in soul they will themselves0 put to death.” “ This certainly,” he said, “ has been shown to be the best thing for the sufferers themselves and for the state.” “ And so your youths,” said I, “ employing that simple music which we said engendered sobriety will, it is clear, guard themselves against falling into the need of the justice of the court-room.” “ Yes,” he said. “ And will not our musician, pursuing the same trail in his use of gymnastics, if he please, get to have no need of medicine save when indispensabled ? ” “I think so.” “And even the exercises and toils of gymnastics he will undertake with a view to the spirited part of his naturee to arouse that rather than for mere strength, unlike ordinary athletes, w’ho treatf diet and exercise only as a means to muscle.” “ Nothing could be truer,” he said. ” Then may we not say, Glaucon,” said I,
Plato. {Cf. 591 c.) But he cannot always delay to correct ordinary speech in this sense. The correction of 376 e here is of course not a change of opinion, and it is no more a criticism of Isocrates, Antid. 180-185, than it is of Gorgias 464 b, or Soph. 228 e, or Rep. 521 e.
f fieraxeipl^ovTai: this reading of Galen is more idiomatic than the ms. jueraxeipteirai. Where English says “ he is not covetous of honour as other men are,” Greek says “ he (is) not as other men are covetous of honour.”
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/cat ot KafhcrravTes poverty Kal yvpvaoTCKy C TratSeuetv ovy ov eveKa Teves otorrat KaOcoracrw, iva rfj pev to acbpa OeparrevowTO, Ty Se Tyv i/jvyqv; ’AAAa Tt pyv;	KtpSweuovatv, yv
eyco, a/jLcpoTtpa rrjs	mKa to /aey lotov
Ka^tcrrarai. 11(59 8y; Ovk evvoeis, etrrov, cos tHaTcdevrai atrryv Tyv 8iavoiav, ot ar yvpvaorri-Ky pev Sta fllov dpcXyococa, povcrLKys Se py dipcovrai;
•»\	<7	n	y	f £	f\	rp /	C- / T *
T) ocjol av TovvavTLov OLaret/cocav ;	1 lvo$ oe, y] o
D 09, Trepi Xeyeis; 'AypcoT-qros re Kal OKXypoTyTOS, Kal av paXaKcas re Kal ypepdryTOs, yv S’ eyco. "Eycoye, ecf>y, otl ot pev yvpvacrriKy aKpaTtp Xpqoapevoi dypicoTepoc tov Seovros arro^atvovcav, ot Se povcjLKf) paXaKcoTepoL av ytyvovTac y cos KaXXeov avTocs. Kat pyv, yv S’ eyco, to ye dypcov to 6vpoec8es av rys (ftvaeco? TrapeyocTO, Kal dpOcos pev Tpafiev dv^petov dv eiy, pdXXov S’ ern/radev tov 3eovTO$ OKXypdv Te Kal yaXeirdv ylyvoLT dv, 60S TO €LKO$. L\OK€L )1OL, €(f>Y) - It O€; TO T)/JL€pOV E ovy y (/>lX6(to(/)os dv eyoc fivcrcs; Kal pdXXov pev dveOevTos avTov paXaKuyrepov ety tov Scovtos,
\ ~ c x	/z	ez z	\z	JZT71
KaA.co$ oe Tpa(pevTo$ ypepov Te Kat Koopcov; tLo-n
TavTa. /Xeiv 8e ye ^>apev tovs cf>vXaKas dpfioTepa eyeiv tovtco tco (j>vaei. Aet yap. Ovkovv yppo-aOat, Set avTas Trpds aXXyXas; 11(09 S’ ov; Kat rov pev yppocrpevov odx/)pcov Te Kal dv8peta y
a Plato half seriously attributes his own purposes to the founders. Cf. 405-406 on medicine and Phileb. 16 c on dialectics.
6 For the thought cf. Eurip. Suppl. 882 f. and Polybius's account of the effect of the neglect of music on the Arcadians (iv. 20).
e Cf. supra 375 o. With Plato’s doctrine of the two 288
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“ that those who established0 an education in music and gymnastics had not the purpose in view that some attribute to them in so instituting, namely to treat the body by one and the soul by the other ? ” “ But what ? ” he said. “ It seems likely,” I said, “ that they ordained both chiefly for the soul’s sake.” “ How so ? ” “ Have you not observed,” said I, “ the effect on the disposition of the mind itselfb of lifelong devotion to gymnastics with total neglect of music ? Or the disposition of those of the opposite habit ? ” “In what respect do you mean ? ” he said. “ In respect of savagery and hardness or, on the other hand, of softness and gentleness ? ” “I have observed,” he said,” “ that the devotees of unmitigated gymnastics turn out more brutal than they should be and those of music softer than is good for them.” “ And surely,” said I, “ this savagery is a quality derived from the high-spirited element in our nature, which, if rightly trained, becomes brave, but if overstrained, would naturally become hard and harsh.” “ I think so,” he said. “ And again, is not the gentleness a quality which the philosophic nature would yield ? This if relaxed too far would be softer than is desirable but if rightly trained gentle and orderly ? ” “ That is so.” “ But our requirement, we say,c is that the guardians should possess both natures.” “It is.” “ And must they not be harmoniously adjusted to one another ? ” “Of course.” “ And the soul of the man thus attuned is sober and brave ? ” temperaments cf. the distinction of quick-wits and hard-wits in Ascham’s Schoolmaster. Ascham is thinking of Plato, for he says: “ Galen saith much music marreth men’s manners; and Plato hath a notable place of the same thing in his book De rep., well marked also and excellently translated by Tully himself.”
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411	II aw ye. Tov 8e dvappiduTov deiXr[ Kai
dypoiKo?; Kat [idXa.
XVIII. Ovkovv OTav piev ti? piovcHKfi Trapeyrj KaTavXeiv Kal KaTayeiv tt[? i/jvyrj? did tcov cotcov ojCFTrep ota ycovri? a? vvv o?) rpiei? eXeyopiev Ta? yXviceta? Te Kal piaXaKa? Kal Oprjvcodei? appiovia?, Kal puvvpi^cov Te Kal yeyavcopievo? vtto tt[? codrj? diaTeXfj tov fltov dXov, ovto? to piev irpcoTov, e’i B tl Ovpioeide? et^ev, couTrep aldijpov epidXa^e Kal yp'qaipiov et; dypYjOTOV Kal aKXrjpov eTroiTjaev’ OTav 8* eTreycov pir] dvvp dXXd K-qXfj, to pieTa tovto 7[dx[ TYjKei Kal Xeifiei, eco? dv eKT'qg'r) tov Ovpiov Kal eKTepirj dxjTrep vevpa eK tyj? i/jv)(Y)? Kal TToirjaY)
piaXOaKov alx[JLY)Triv.
II aw piev ovv, ecfc. Kat
edv [lev ye, rjv 8’ eyco, et; dpyrj? (/>vcrei ddvpiov Xaftr], rayv tovto dieTrpd^aTO' edv 8e Ovpioeid-rj, dadevrj Troi-qaa? tov Ovpidv d^vppoTrov djreipydcraTO, C drrd (jpuKpcov Tayv epedi^opievov Te Kai KaTaaflev-
vvpievov. aKpayoXoi ovv Kal dpyiXoi dvTL 6vpio-eidov? yeyevrjVTai, dvoKoXia? epnrXeoi. Ko/xtSij piev
ovv.
dv av yvpivacrTiKYj iroXXa ttovyj Kai
evcoyfiTai ev pidXa, pLovariKfj? de Kal cf)iXoao(f)ia? piTj dirnyrai, ov TTparrov piev ev icrycov to ucopia cfapoviyiaTO? Te Kal Ovpiov efiTrlirXarai Kal dvdpeid-
a Cf. 561 c.
b Demetrius, Ilepi ’Ep/z. 51, quotes this and the following sentence as an example of the more vivid expression following the less vivid. For the image cf. Blaydes on Aristoph. Thesm. 18, Aeschyl. Choeph. 451, Shakespeare. Cymbeline m. ii. 59 “ Love’s counsellor should fill the pores of hearing.”
e Cf. 398 d-e, where the Opyi^bbets ap/j.oi’lai are rejected alt ogether, while here they are used to illustrate the softening effect of music on a hard temperament. It is misspent ingenuity to harp on such “contradictions.”
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“ Certainly.” “ And that of the ill adjusted is cowardly and rude ? ” “It surely is.”
XVIII. “ Now when a man abandons himself to music to play ° upon him and pour b into his soul as it were through the funnel of his ears those sweet, soft, and dirge-like airs of which we were just nowc speaking, and gives his entire time to the warblings and blandishments of song, the first result is that the principle of high spirit, if he had it, is softened like iron d and is made useful instead of useless and brittle. But when he continues e the practice without remission and is spellbound, the effect begins to be that he melts and liquefies f till he completely dissolves away his spirit, cuts out as it were the very sinews of his soul and makes of himself a ‘feeble warrior.’ “ Assuredly,” he said. “ And if,” said I, “ he has to begin with a spiritlessh nature he reaches this result quickly, but if a high-spirited, by weakening the spirit he makes it unstable, quickly irritated by slight stimuli, and as quickly quelled. The outcome is that such men are choleric and irascible instead of high-spirited, and are peevish and discontented.” “ Precisely so.” “ On the other hand, if a man toils hard at gymnastics and eats right lustily and holds no truck with music and philosophy, does he not at first get very fit and full of pride and high spirit and
d For images drawn from the tempering of metals cf, Aeschyl. Ag. 612 and Jebb on Soph. Ajax 650.
* Cf. Theaetet. 165 e i7rixwv Kal ovk aviels, and Blaydes on Aristoph. Peace 1121.
1 Cf. Tennyson’s “Molten down in mere uxoriousness” (“Geraint and Enid ”).
9 A familiar Homeric reminiscence (II. xvii. 588) quoted also in Symp. 174 c. Cf. Froissart’s “ un mol chevalier.”
* Etymologically dOvyos^** deficient in 0u/x,6$.”
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repos ylyverai avrds avrov; Kai pdXa ye. Ti Sai; €7reiSav aAAo p-rfiev ttparry prfoe KOMwj D Mover)?? prfiapfj, ovk el ri Kal evyv avrov </>iXo-
paOes ev rfj ^vyrj, are ovre paOyparos yevdpevov ovdevds ovre ^yryparos, ovre Xdyov perlayov ovre rrjs dXXys povaiKys, derdeves re Kal kom^ov Kal rv(f)Xdv ylyverai, are ovk eyeipopevov ovSe rpe(f)6pevov ovSe dtaKaOaipopevcov raw alaOyaeaw avrov; Ovrcos, &/>y. MieroAoyos S??, otpai, d roLovros ylyverai Kal dpovaos, Kal rreidoi pev Sia Xdycov ovdev eri ypfjrai, fila Se Kal dypidryri E uianrep Oyplov rrpds rravra diaTTpdrrerai, Kal ev dpadla Kal OKaidryri perd dppvQplas re Kal axapicrrias tfrj. iLavrairacriv, y o os, ovrcos ^XeVt *Etti St) Sv’ ovre rovraj, cos eoiKe, Svo reyva Oeov eyas/ dv rcva </>aii?v SeSavce'vai rocs dv0pdiTTOis, povuiKyv re Kal yvpvacrriKyv errl rd Ovpoeides Kal rd cbcXocrocbov, ovk errl i/jvxrp' Kal ocopa, el pr] el Trapepyov^ aAA €tt (kcwo), ottojs av aAA?)Aocp 412 ^vvappoad^rov eTTLrei.vopevco Kal avcepevco pexpi
rov TrpouijKOvros. Kai yap eotKev, e(f>7). Tov KaAAtor’ apa povacKr} yvpvacrrcKTjv Kepavvvvra Kal perpccorara ty) ^vyrj TTpocrt/iepovra, rovrov dpOdrar' dv frupev etvac reXecos povoLKcorarov Kal ev-appoardrarov, ttoXv paXXov r/ rdv rd? yopSa? dXXr/Xacs gvveardvra. JLIkotojs y , efrr], a> Sc6-
a A hater of rational discussion, as explained in Laches 188 c, and the beautiful passage in the Phaedo 89 d ff. Cf. Minucius Felix, Octavius 14. 6 “ Igitur nobis providendum est ne odio identidem sermonum laboremus.” John Morley describes obscurantists as “ sombre hierophants of misology.” b For virtue as “music” cf. Phaedo 61 a, Laches 188 d, and Iago’s “There is a daily music in his life.” The 292
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become more brave and bold than he was ?” “He does indeed.” “ But what if he does nothing but this and has no contact with the Muse in any way, is not the result that even if there was some principle of the love of knowledge in his soul, since it tastes of no instruction nor of any inquiry and does not participate in any discussion or any other form of culture, it becomes feeble, deaf, and blind, because it is not aroused or fed nor are its perceptions purified and quickened ? ” “ That is so,” he said. “ And so such a man, I take it, becomes a misologista and a stranger to the Muses. He no longer makes any use of persuasion by speech but achieves all his ends like a beast by violence and savagery, and in his brute ignorance and ineptitude lives a life of disharmony and gracelessness.” “ That is entirely true,” he said. “ For these two, then, it seems there are two arts which I would say some god gave to mankind, music and gymnastics for the service of the high-spirited principle and the love of knowledge in them—not for the soul and the body except incidentally, but for the harmonious adjustment of these two principles by the proper degree of tension and relaxation of each.” “ Yes, so it appears,” he said. “ Then he who best blends gymnastics with music and applies them most suitably to the soul is the man whom we should most rightly pronounce to be the most perfect and harmonious musician, far rather than the one who brings the strings into unison with one another.6 ” “ That seems likely, “perfect musician” is the professor of the royal art of Politicus 306-308 ff. which harmonizes the two temperaments, not merely by education, but by eliminating extremes through judicious marriages.
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kpare?. Ovkovv Kal ev rfj irdXeb rpfiv, co VXavKcov, 8ef]aei, rov rocovrov nvos det eTrcardrov, el pceXXei B TToXcrela aco^eadat; ker;aet pcevroi cbs otov re
XIX. Ot [xev 8tj rvrrot rrjs rracdelas re Kal rpogyrjs ovtol av elev. ^operas yap re av rt? Steftot raw roiovrcov Kal Or/pas re Kal Kvvqyeata Kal yvpvLKOvs dycovas Kal Ittttikovs ; a%e8ov ydp n 8rjXa 8?) on rovrots erropteva 8ec avrd elvat, Kal ovketl yaAEira EvpEcv. lows, rj o os, ov yaAEira. £jLev, tjv o eyar to otj pLETa tovto tl av TjpLLV 8catpereov efy; dp* ovk avraw rovraw olnves ap^oven re Kat apgovrac; It pvrjv; Ort p,ev Trpecjflvrepovs rovs dpyovras 8et elvat, vecorepovs 8e rovs dpyop.evovs, 8fjXov; AfjXov. Kat on ye rovs dplarovs avraw; Kat rovro. Ot §e yecopyaw dptaroi. ap' ov yecopytKcoraroc ytyvovrac; Nat. Nvp S’, eirei,8r] <j>vXaKaw avrovs dplarovs 8ec etvat, ap’ ov </)vXaKbKCjorarovs irdXecos; Nat. Ovkovv cf>povtp.ovs re els rovro Set virdpxeiv Kal 8vvarovs D /cat en KT]8ep,6vas rrjs rroXecos; ’’Ecm ravra. l^r/8ocro Se y’ dv ns pbdXbara rovrov o rvyyavot cfybXdw. 'AvdyKrj. Kat pd]v rovro y* dv pcaXcara </>lXol, a> £vp,c/)epeLV Tjyoiro rd avrd Kal eavrep Kal
a This “epistates” is not the director of education of Laws 765 d ff., though of course he or it will control education. It is rather an anticipation of the philosophic rulers, as appears from 497 c-d, and corresponds to the nocturnal council of Laws 950 b ff. Cf. Unity of Plato's Thought, p. 86, note 650.
6 yap explains tvttoi, or outlines. Both in the Republic and the Laws Plato frequently states that many details must be left to subsequent legislation. Cf. Rep. 379 a, 400 b-c, 294
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Socrates,” he said. “ And shall we not also need in our city, Glaucon, a permanent overseer® of this kind if its constitution is to be preserved ? ” “ We most certainly shall.”
XIX. “ Such would be the outlines of their education and breeding. For why 6 should one recite the list of the dances of such citizens, their hunts and chases with hounds, their athletic contests and races ? It is pretty plain that they must conform to these principles and there is no longer any difficulty in discovering them.” “ There is, it may be, no difficulty,” he said. “ Very well,” said I; “ what, then, have we next to determine ? Is it not which ones among them c shall be the rulers and the ruled ? ” “ Certainly.” “ That the rulers must be the elder and the ruled the younger is obvious.” “ It is.” “ And that the rulers must be their best ? ” “ This too. “ And do not the best of the farmers prove the best farmers ? ” “Yes.” “ And in this case, since we want them to be the best of the guardians, must they not be the best guardians, the most regardful of the state ? ” “ Yes.” “ They must then to begin with be intelligent in such matters and capable, and furthermore carefuld of the interests of the state ? ’	“ That is so.” “ But one would be
most likely to be careful of that which he loved.” “ Necessarily.” “ And again, one would be most likely to love that whose interests he supposed to
403 d-e, 425 a-e, Laws 770 b, 772 a-b, 785 a, 788 a-b, 807 e, 828 b, 846 c, 855 d, 876 d-e, 957 a, 968 c.
c aijrwr TovTuv marks a class within a class. Cf. Class. Phil. vol. vii. (1912) p. 485. 535 a refers back to this passage.
d The argument proceeds by minute links. Cf. supra on 338 d.
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r<* *	11 ’	'	\
[orav /JLaAcora] ckclvov pcev ev TTparrovTOs ololto gvpflalveiv Kal eavrcp ev Trparretv, py 8e, Tovvav-tIov . Ovrcoj, ’E/<Ae/<reov dp' eK tcov dXXcov faXaKcov tolovtovs dv8pas, ot dv aKorrovaiv ypiv paXiara c^alvcovTai irapd Travra tov fllov, o pev E dv Trj ndXei ^y^o-covrat $vp<f>epeiv, vraay irpodvpla iroieiv, o 8’ dv py, pybevl Tporrco irpagai dv edeXeiv. Emriyietot yap, ec/>y. AoKei 8ij pot Typyreov avTovs eivai ev arraaat? rats '^AtKtatS', el <f>vXaKiKol elai tovtov tov Bdyparos Kal pyTe yorp-evopevoi pyre ftia^dpevoi eK^dXXovaiv emXavdavdpevoi 86£av tt)v tov rroieiv 8eiv, a Ty ttoXcl /3e Ar tor a. Ttva, edpy, Xeyeis, Tyv eK^oXyv; ’Eyed aoi, ec/>yv, epco. cfralveTal poi 8d£a e^ievai eK Stavotas* q 413 eKovalevs rj aKovalcvs, eKovalcos pev i/jevbr/s rov pcTapavddvovTos, aKovalcos 8e vraaa 17 dA^^s1. T8 pev Trjs CKOvalov, ec/rq, pavOavco, to 8e Tqs aKOvaiov Seopai pa3ecv. Tt 8at; ov Kat av 'qyec, ec/>qv eyd), tcov pev ayadcov aKovalcos aTepeadai tovs dvBpcdnovs, tcov 8e kokcov eKovalcos; r} ov to pev ei/tevadac Tqs dXqdelas KaKov, to 8e dX'qOevew dyaddv; lq ov rd rd ovra So^d^eiv dXqOevecv BoKec aoi etvac; ’AAA’, rj 8’ os, dpdeos Xeyecs, Kal poc 8okovocv aKovTes aXydovs 8d£qs OTeplaKeadac. Ovkovv kAottcvtcs y yorjTevOevTes T] flcaaOevTes tovto irdayovaiv; 0v8e vvv, e</rq, pavddvco. TpayiKcos, yv 8’ eyco, KivSvvevco Xeyeiv.
1 Bracketed by Hermann.
0 Cf. Crito 46 b, Xen. Mem. iii. 12. 7.
6 Cf. on 382 a and Sophist. 228 c, Marcus Aurelius vii. 63.
* The preceding metaphors are in the high-flown, obscure style of tragedy. Cf. Thompson on Meno 76 e, Cratyl. 418 d, Aristoph. Frogs, passim, Wilamowitz, Platon, ii. p. 146. 296
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coincide with his own, and thought that when it prospered he too would prosper and if not, the contrary.” “ So it is,” he said. “ Then we must pick out from the other guardians such men as to our observation appear most inclined through the entire course of their lives to be zealous to do what they think for the interest of the state, and who would be least likely to consent to do the opposite.” “ That would be a suitable choice,” he said. “ I think, then, we shall have to observe them at every period of life, to see if they are conservators and guardians of this conviction in their minds and never by sorcery nor by force can be brought to expel a from their souls unawares this conviction that they must do what is best for the state.” “ What do you mean by the ‘ expelling ’ ? ” he said. “ I will tell you, said I; “it seems to me that the exit of a belief from the mind is either voluntary or involuntary. Voluntary is the departure of the false belief from one who learns better, involuntary that of every true belief.” “ The voluntary,” he said, “ I understand, but I need instruction about the involuntary.” “ How now,” said I, “ don’t you agree with me in thinking that men are unwillingly deprived of good things but willingly of evil ? Or is it not an evil to be deceived in respect of the truth and a good to possess truth ? And don’t you think that to opine the things that are is to possess the truth ? ” “ Why, yes,” said he, “ you are right, and I agree that men are unwillingly deprived of true opinions? ” “ And doesn’t this happen to them by theft, by the spells of sorcery or by force ? ” “I don’t understand now either,” he said. “ I must be talking in high tragic style? ” I said ; “ by
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B KXaTrevras pev yap rov? peraTTeicrdevras Xeyco Kat tovs e-TrcXavOavopevovs, orc rcov pev xpovos, rcov Se Xdyos egacpovp.evos XavOdvec. vvv yap ttov pavdavcLs; Nat. Tous tolvvv ^Lacrdevras Xeyco ovs av oovvTj rts tj aAyrjocov peraoogaaaL iroL'quTj. Kai tout , €(/>rj, epadov, Kal opdcos Xeyeis- Tovs1 C pry yorjrevOevras, d)s eycopaL, Kav av cfravrjs etvat ot av peTaoogaaoouLV i] vtp Tjooviqs kt]Ay}U€vt€s t) vtto $6flov rt Setcravres. "EotKe yap, rj S’ os, yoYirevew Trdvra oaa anara.
XX. *0 tolvvv aprc eXeyov, C'qT'qreov, rives dpLOTOL t/ivXaKes rov nap* avrols 86yparos, rovro cos TTOirjreov, 6 dv rfj rroXec del 3okcoctl fteXrlcftov elvac avrovs TTOLetv. r-qp^reov 8y evdvs £k Tral8cov, TTpoOepevocs Zpya, ev ois av res to tolovtov paXcara eTTiXavOavoi/ro Kal e^aTrarcoro, Kat rov pev pvrp D pova Kal 8vcre£aTTaTY]TOv eyKpcreov, tov Se prj aTTOKpcreov. rj yap; Nat. Kat ttovovs ye ad Kal dXyr]86vas Kal dycovas avrocs Oereov, ev ots ravra ravra TT)pY]reov. 'Opdcos, typ- Ovkovv, rjv 8* eyd), Kal rplrov etSous tovtols yorjrelas apcXXav TTOvqreov, Kal Oeareov, dxHrep tovs ttcoXovs eirl tovs </)6<f)ovs Te Kal Oopvftovs dyovres otkottovctiv et (popepob, ovto)	orra? ei? oeepar arra
E Kopccrreov Kal ets xfiovas av pera^X^reov, j8a-aavl^ovras ttoXv paXXov tj \pvadv ev Trvpt, el Svayoyrevros Kal evor^Tjpcov ev Traac <f>alveTai,
“ Cf. Dionysius 6 juera^eros, who went over from the Stoics to the Cyrenaics because of pain in his eyes, Diog. Laert. vii. 166.
b Cf. 584 A. yrniTela.
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THE REPUBLIC, BOOK HI those who have their opinions stolen from them I mean those who are over-persuaded and those who forget, because in the one case time, in the other argument strips them unawares of their beliefs. Now I presume you understand, do you not ? ” “ Yes.” “ Well then, by those who are constrained or forced I mean those whom some pain or suffering compels a to change their minds.” “ That too I understand and you are right.” “ And the victims of sorcery b I am sure you too would say are they who alter their opinions under the spell of pleasure or terrified by some fear.” “Yes,” he said: “everything that deceives appears to cast a spell upon the mind.”
XX. “ Well then, as I was just saying, we must look for those who are the best guardians of the indwelling conviction that what they have to do is what they at any time believe to be best for the state. Then we must observe them from childhood up and propose for them tasks in which one would be most likely to forget this principle or be deceived, and he whose memory is sure and who cannot be beguiled we must accept and the other kind we must cross off from our list. Is not that so ? ” “ Yes.” “ And again we must subject them to toils and pains and competitions in which we have to watch for the same traits.” “ Right,” he said. “ Then,” said I, “ must we not institute a third kind of competitive test with regard to sorcery and observe them in that ? Just as men conduct colts to noises and uproar to see if they are liable to take fright, so we must bring these lads while young into fears and again pass them into pleasures, testing them much more carefully than men do gold in the fire, to see if the man remains immune to such witchcraft and preserves his com-
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(f)vXa£ avrov cov ayaOds Kal povaiKYjs rfs epdv~ Oavev, evpvdpdv re Kal evdppoarov eavTOV ev vraai tovtois Trapeycov, otos 8?) dv cov Kal eavTco \	\	/	>/	X	> X >/
Kat 7TOA€i ypYjcxipcoTaTOs €iyj. Kai rov aei ev re iraicrl Kal veavlcjKois Kal ev dvdpdcri ftacra-414 vi^opevov Kal aKrjparov eK^aivovra Karaarareov ap%ovra tyjs rrdXecos Kal (/>vXaKa, Kal Tipas Soreov Kat £covti Kal TeXevTycravTi, Ta</>cov re Kal tcov dXXcov pv7]peicov peyiaTa yepa Xayydvovra' tov 8e p-r) toiovtov dnoKpireov. TOiavTY] tis, rjv 3’ eyed, 8oKei poi, co VXavKcov, Y) eKXoyr) eivai Kal Kard-aracns tcov apydvTCov re Kal (/>vXaKcov> co? ev tvttco, pr] 8d aKpifleias, eiprjcrdai. Kat epoi, rj 3* 6s, ovtco tty] c/>aiveTai. TAp’ ovv dos dXr]6cos B dpOoTaTov KaXeiv tovtovs p^v c^vXaKas TravTeXeis tcov Te e^codev TroXepicov tcov tc cvtos </>iXlcov, ottcos oi pev py PovXi^crovTai, oi Se pY] SvvYjcrovTai KaKovpyeiv, tovs Se veovs, ovs vvv 8yj c/>vXaKas eKaXovpev, eiriKovpovs Te Kal floYjdovs tois tcov dpxdvTCOv 8dypaaiv; '’^potye SoKet, ecf>Y).
XXL Tt? dv ovv Yjpiv, ^v 8* eydo, pYjyavrj yevoiro tcov i//ev8cov tcop ev BeovTi ytyvopevcov, cov C 8t/ vvv eXeyopev, yevvaidv ti ev i/jev8opevovs vretcrat /xaAtara pev Kai avTovs tovs apyovTas, et oe pij, TY]V aXXYjV YToXiv; IIotOF Ti; €<f>Y). M^Sev Kaivov, 0 The concept /j.r)xw/) or ingenious device employed by a superior intelligence to circumvent necessity or play provi-300
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posure throughout, a good guardian of himself and the culture which he has received, maintaining the true rhythm and harmony of his being in all those conditions, and the character that would make him most useful to himself and to the state. And he who as boy, lad, and man endures the test and issues from it unspoiled we must establish as ruler over our city and its guardian, and bestow rewards upon him in life, and in death the allotment of the supreme honours of burial-rites and other memorials. But the man of the other type we must reject. Such,” said I, “ appears to me, Glaucon, the general notion of our selection and appointment of rulers and guardians as sketched in outline, but not drawn out in detail.” “ I too,” he said, “ think much the same.” “ Then would it not truly be most proper to designate these as guardians in the full sense of the word, watchers against foemen without and friends within, so that the latter shall not wish and the former shall not be able to work harm, but to name those youths whom we were calling guardians just now, helpers and aids for the decrees of the rulers ? ” “ I think so,” he replied.
XXI. “ How, then,” said I, “ might we contrive® one of those opportune falsehoods b of which we were just nowc speaking, so as by one noble lie to persuade if possible the rulers themselves, but failing that the rest of the city ? ” “ What kind of a fiction do you mean ? ” said he. “ Nothing unprecedented,” said
dence with the vulgar holds a prominent place in Plato’s physics, and is for Rousseau-minded readers one of the dangerous features of his political and educational philosophy. Cf. infra 415 c, Laws 664 a, 752 c, 769 e, 798 b, 640 b.
b Cf. 389 b.	• 389 b f.
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'jjv 8’ eyd), aAAa Qolviklkov tl, Trporepov pev rfiq TToXXayov yeyovos, a>$ <f>aoav ot Trovqral Kal ‘TTerretKaaw, et^ rjpcov 8e ov yeyovos ov8’ 018a el yevopevov dv, Tretaai 8e arvyyijs ttclOovs. 'Q? eoLKas, OKvovvrt Xeyetv. A6£<o 8e crot, rjv 8’ eyd), Kal /xaA’ elKor oos oKveiv, erreiZav elira). D Aey’, etfyq, Kal p/q (/)oflou. Aeya) dry Katroi ovk oi8a OTTola roXprj q no lots Xoyois Ypdpevos epa)' \	3	/	zs	\	y \	\ J/
Kai, eni.xeip'qcra) npatrov pev avrovs tov? apyovras TretOew Kal rovs arpartdoras, eireira 8e /cat rrtv a/\AT)v ttoalV) a>9 ap a TjpLecs avrovs erpecbouev re A 3	$	/	ex	3/	30. /
/cat evratoevopbev > UMJirep ovetpara eooKovv ravra Trdvra Traayeiv re Kal ylyveaOac rrepl avrovs, ■qaav 8e rore rfj dXqdela vtto yqs evrds rrXarropevoi, Kal rpe</>dpevoL Kal avrol Kal rd E 077Aa avrcov Kal rj aAA?? aKevq drjpLovpyovpevT], eTTeidr] 8e TravreXcos e^eipyaupevoc Tjcrav, dos r] yfj avrovs P'qrrjp ovua dvqKe, Kal vvv 8ei a>$
a As was the Cadmus legend of the men who sprang from the dragon’s teeth, which'the Greeks believed ovrws airldavov t>v, Laws 663 e. Pater, who translates the passage (Plato and Platonism, p. 223), fancifully suggests that it is a “miners' story.” Others read into it an allusion to Egyptian castes. The proverb xpevaixa ^olviklkov (Strabo 259 b) probably goes back to the Phoenician tales of the Odyssey.
6 Plato never attempts a Voltairian polemic against the general faith in the supernatural, which he is willing to utilize for ethical ends, but he never himself affirms “ le surnaturel particulier.”
e Kai /xdX’ here as often adds a touch of humorous colloquial emphasis, which our conception of the dignity of Plato does not allow a translator to reproduce.
d Perhaps “ that so it is that ” would be better. u>s &pa as 802
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I, “ but a sort of Phoenician tale,0 something that has happened ere now in many parts of the world, as the poets aver and have induced men to believe, but that has not happened and perhaps would not be likely to happen in our day b and demanding no little persuasion to make it believable.” “ You act like one who shrinks from telling his thought,” he said. “You will think that 1 have right good reason c for shrinking when I have told,” I said. “ Say on,” said he, “ and don’t be afraid.” “ Very well, I wall. And yet I hardly know how to find the audacity or the words to speak and undertake to persuade first the rulers themselves and the soldiers and then the rest of the city, that in good sooth d all our training and educating of them were things that they imagined and that happened to them as it were in a dream ; but that in reality at that time they were down within the earth being moulded and fostered themselves while their weapons and the rest of their equipment were being fashioned. And when they were quite finished the earth as being their mothere delivered them, and now as if their land were their mother and their nurse
often disclaims responsibility for the tale. Plato’s fancy of men reared beneath the earth is the basis of Bulwer-Lytton’s Utopia, The Coming Race, as his use of the ring of Gyges (359 d-360 b) is of H. G. Wells’ Invisible Man.
e The symbolism expresses the Athenian boast of autochthony and Plato’s patriotic application of it, Menex. 237 e-238 a. Cf. Burgess, “Epideictic Literature,” University of Chicago Studies in Classical Philology, vol. iii. pp. 153-154; Tim. 24 c-d, Aeschyl. Septem 17, Lucretius ii. 641 f., and Swinburne, “ Erechtheus ”:
All races but one are as aliens engrafted or sown,
Strange children and changelings, but we, O our mother, thine own.
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Tre pl pip-pos Kal rpo(/)ov rfjs %copas ev fj etui flov-XeveoGat re Kal dpvvecv avTovs, edv ti? c’tt’ avTYjv L'p, Kal VTTep tcov dXXoov ttoXltcov cos a8eX(f>cov ovtcov /cat yrpyevcov 8n,avoeiaf)ai. Ovk eras, ec/rr], TrdXai Tjayyvov to ifrevdos Xe'yecv. Flavv, yv 8* 415 eyco, ehcoTCOs’ aAA’ dpcos dicove Kal to Xolttov tov pvOov. ecrre pev ydp 8tj TrdvTes ot ev rfi TrdXeL aOeXfiol, cos c/rfoopev Trpos avTovs pvOoXoyovvTes, aAA’ o Oeos tiXottcov, daoi pev vpa)v t/cavol dpyeLv, Xpvadv ev tt] yeveaeL gvvepL^ev avTocs, 8to Tt/zca/ra-rot eioav' octol 8’ errLKovpoL, apyvpov cd&rjpov 8e Kal xclXkov tols re yecopyocs Kal tols dXXoLs drjpLOvpyoLS. are ovv gvyyevecs ovtcs irdvTes rd pev ttoXv opoLovs av vptv avTOLS yevvcpTe, cottl B 8’ ore eK xpvaov yevvqQeL'q dv dpyvpovv Kal e$ apyvpov xpvaovv eKyovov Kal raAAa iravTa ovtojs e^ dXXrjXoov. tols ovv dp\ovaL Kal Trpayrov Kal pa-Xloto TrapayyeXXeL o Geos, ottcds prjdevds ovtco cfivXaKes dyaGol eaovraL	ovtco cr</>68pa
<[)vXdgov(jL prfiev a>? tovs eKyovovs, d tl avTois
° ovk er6$ is comic. Cf. 568 a, and Blaydes on Aristoph. Acharn. 411.
b Cf. 468 e, 547 a, and “already” Crotyl. 891 d, 398 a. Hesiod's four metals, Works and Days 109-201, symbolize four successive ages. Plato’s myth cannot of course be interpreted literally or made to express the whole of his apparently undemocratic theory, of which the biologist Huxley in his essay on Administrative Nihilism says: “ The lapse of more than 2000 years has not weakened the force of these wise words.”
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they ought to take thought for her and defend her against any attack and regard the other citizens as their brothers and children of the self-same earth.” “ It is not for nothing,® ” he said, “ that you were so bashful about coming out with your lie.” “It was quite natural that I should be,” I said; “ but all the same hear the rest of the story. While all of you in the city are brothers, we will say in our tale, yet God in fashioning those of you who are fitted to hold rule mingled gold in their generation,b for which reason they are the most precious—but in the helpers silver, and iron and brass in the farmers and other craftsmen. And as you are all akin, though for the most part you will breed after your kinds,® it may sometimes happen that a golden father would beget a silver son and that a golden offspring would come from a silver sire and that the rest would in like manner be born of one another. So that the first and chief injunction that the god lays upon the rulers is that of nothing else d are they to be such careful guardians and so intently observant as of the intermixture of these
e The four classes are not castes, but are species which will generally breed true. Cf. Cratyl. 393 b, 394 a.
d The phrasing of this injunction recalls Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice, in fine-.
I’ll fear no other thing So sore as keeping safe Nerissa’s ring.
The securing of disinterested capacity in the rulers is the pons asinorum of political theory. Plato constructs his whole state for this end. Cf. Introd. p. xvf Aristotle, Pol. 1262 b 27, raises the obvious objection that the transference from class to class will not be an easy matter. But Plato here and in 423 d-e is merely stating emphatically the postulates of an ideal state. He admits that even if established it will some time break down, and that the causes of its failure will lie beyond human ken, and can only be expressed in symbol. See on 546-547.
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tovtcov ev rais i^v)(a.t$ TrapapepLKTaL, Kat eav re ac^eTepos eKyovos VTToya^Kos T] vTTOul^Tjpos yevryraL, C /a?}3evt rpoTTCp KaTeXefyjovoLV, aAAa rxjv tt) ^vaei irpO(TT]KOV(mV TLpLTjV a7ro36vT€$ (JJCTOVCTLV €L$ &T)[JA,OVp-x «	>	/	x xx T ,	/
yov$ T) et? yecopyovs, kol av av eK tovtcov tl? VTToypvuo? r) vrrapyvpos <f>vfj, TLyL^cravTes dvd^ovoL TOVS pev €L$ <j>vXaKTjV, TOVS §€ €L$ €7TLKOVptaV, COS Xprjapov ovtos tot€ tyjv ttoXlv 8ca<^#ap?]vat, otov avTijv 6 cndrjpos rj 6 xa^K°$ c/)vXd£r). tovtov ovv tov pvdov ottcos dv rreLcrdeLev, ex^L? Tiva p,r}xavYiv; D Ovdapfos, e<f>r), 0770)9 y dv ovtol ovtol’ ottco?
z > ,x t /	t ~	\ e >/	o >	>/\\
peVT av OL TOVTCOV VLCLS kol OL eTTeLTO Ot T aAAOL dvOpCOTTOL Ot VOTCpOV. ’AAAa Kat TOVTO, rjv 8’ eyai, ev dv c^ol irpos to /xaAAov ovtovs Trjs iroXecvs tc Kal aXX-r/Xcov Kr^eoOai,' oxe^ov ydp tl p.avOdv<o d XeyeLs. XXII. Kat tovto p,ev 8r] e%€L OTtr) dv avTo 7) <f>rfp.r] dydyp.
fH/i€t? 3e tovtovs tovs yrjyeveLs oirXlaavTes TrpodyajpLev riyovpievcov tcov apxdvTCov. eX66v-Tes 8e Oeaadudcov Trjs rroXeco? ottov koX^lotov E CFTpaTOTredevaacrOaL, oOev tovs tc evdov /z,aAtar’ dv KOTCXOLCV, €L TL$ p/T] edcXoL TOLS VOfJLOLS TT€L-OeadaL, tovs tc e^codev airapvvoLcv, el rroXepLos axjTrep Avkos errL rroLpvrjv tl? lol, OTpaTorreoev
a The summary in Tim. 19 a varies somewhat from this. Plato does not stress the details. Cf. Introd. p. viii.
6 Plato’s oracle aptly copies the ambiguity of the bronze men’s answer to Psammetik (Herod, ii. 152), and admits of both a moral and a literal physical interpretation, like the “lame reign” against which Sparta was warned. Cf. Xen. Hellenica iii. 3. 3.
e Plato repeats the thought that since the mass of men 806
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metals in the souls of their offspring, and if sons are born to them with an infusion of brass or iron they shall by no means give way to pity in their treatment of them, but shall assign to each the status due to his nature and thrust them out “ among the artizans or the farmers. And again, if from these there is born a son with unexpected gold or silver in his composition they shall honour such and bid them go up higher, some to the office of guardian, some to the assistanceship, alleging that there is an oracle b that the state shall then be overthrown when the man of iron or brass is its guardian. Do you see any way of getting them to believe this tale ? ” “ No, not these themselves,” he said, “ but I do, their sons and successors and the rest of mankind who come after/ ” “ Well,” said I, “ 1 even that would have a good effect in making them more inclined to care for the state and one another. For I think I apprehend your meaning. XXII. And this shall fall out as tradition d guides.”
“ But let us arm these sons of earth and conduct them under the leadership of their rulers. And when they have arrived they must look out for the fairest site in the city for their encampment,6 a position from which they could best hold down rebellion against the laws from within and repel aggression from without as of a wolf against the fold. And after they can be brought to believe anything by repetition, myths framed for edification are a useful instrument of education and government. Cf. Laws 663 e-664 a.
d not any particular oracular utterance, but popular belief from mouth to mouth.
e The Platonic guardians, like the ruling class at Sparta, will live the life of a camp. Cf. Laws 666 e, Isoc. Archedamus.
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adp.evob 8e, OvcravTes ots XP^> evvds TTObrjcrd-crdcov r) 7Ta>s; Ovtcds, ec()Y]. Ovkovv rotavras, o'las yebpbddvos Te erreyebv Kal Oepovs bKavds elvai; Ficos- yap ovyl; olKYyyebs ydp, ecf)Y], 8oKeb$ pob Xeyebv. Nat, Y)v 8’ eydo, erTpaTbooTbKas ye, aAA
416 ov yp'i'][iaTLUTLi<ds. IIdos, typ, o.v tovto Xe'yebs 8ba(/)epebv eicelvov; ’Eyco croc, rjv 8’ eyco, 77ebpa-cropab elrrebv. 8ebvoTaTOV yap ttov rrdvTayv Kab aoyyLGTOV TTObp.eO'b TOLOVTOVS y€ Kal OVTCO Tpet/iebV Kvvas eruKovpovs Trobpbvccov, doerTe vtto dxoXacnas Y) Xcpov Y} tcvos aXXov kokov e9ov$ OVTOVS TOVS Kvvas enb^ebpTjcrab TOb$ TrpoflaTObs KaKovpyevv KOb ovtI kvvoov XvKObs 6p,obU)0fjvab. ZXebvov, Y) 8’ OS”
B ttojs 8’ ov; Ovkovv cfivXaKTeov 77OvtI Tpoircy, p,Y) TObOVTOV Y)p,bV Ot eTTCKOVpOL 77OLY)CTa)CH TTpOS TOV$ TToXbTaS, e7T€l8?/ aVTCOV KpebTTOVS elubV, dvTb ^vp,pdyo)v evpbevdov deorroTabs dyptobs ac/)op.obo)-Oddcrbv; QvXaKTeov, ec/)Y]. Ovkovv ty/v pbeybOTYjv tyjs evXafletas rrapeoKevaopbevob dv etev, el tcv ovTb KaXdos 7Te77ab8evpbevob elcrlv; ’AAAa p/pv eccrb y', d<f>7]. Kal eycoy’1 elrrov, Tovto pcev ovk d^bov 8bbcryvpb6,eu0ab, d) <^tAe FAavKCor’ o pbevTOb dpTb
C eXeyopcev, d£cov, otc 8eb ovtovs Trjs op@Yj$ Tvyeiv rrabdelas, Y^Tbs rroTe eoTbv, el peXXovab to p,eyc-
>/	\	\	</	T	t	\ z*
(ttov eyetp 7rpo$ to rjpbepob ebvab avTOb$ Te koc TOb$ 1 Burnet and Adam read
• Partly from caution, partly from genuine religious feeling, Plato leaves all details of the cult to Delphi. Cf. 427 b.	b For the limiting ye cf. 430 c.
c Aristotle’s objection (Pol. 1264 a 24) that the Platonic state will break up into two hostile camps, is plagiarized in expression from Plato’s similar censure of existing Greek cities (422 e) and assumes that the enforced disinterestedness, 308
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have encamped and sacrificed to the proper gods a they must make their lairs, must they not ? ” “ Yes,” he said. “ And these must be of a character to keep out the cold in winter and be sufficient in summer ? ” “ Of course. For I presume you are speaking of their houses.” “ Yes,” said I, “ the houses of soldiers b not of money-makers.” “What distinction do you intend by that ? ” he said. “ I will try to tell you,” I said. “ It is surely the most monstrous and shameful thing in the world for shepherds to breed the dogs who are to help them with their flocks in such wise and of such a nature that from indiscipline or hunger or some other evil condition the dogs themselves shall attack the sheep and injure them and be likened to wolves c instead of dogs.” “ A terrible thing, indeed,” he said.
Must we not then guard by every means in our power against our helpers treating'the citizens in any such way and, because they are the stronger, converting themselves from benign assistants into savage masters ? ” “ We must,” he said. “ And would they not have been provided with the chief safeguard if their education lias really been a good one ?. ” “ But it surely has,” he said. “ That,” said I, “ dear Glaucon, we may not properly affirm,d but what we were just now saying we may, that they must have the right education, whatever it is, if they are to have what will do most to make them gentle the higher education, and other precautions of the Platonic Republic will not suffice to conjure away the danger to which Plato first calls attention.
d This is not so much a reservation in reference to the higher education as a characteristic refusal of Plato to dogmatize. Cf. Meno 86 b and my paper “ Recent Platonism in England,” A.J.P. vol. ix. pp. 7-8.
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</>vXaTTopevoLs vtt* avTcov. Kat dpOcos ye, rj 8’ O$. ripo? TOLVVV TT) TTatBela TaVTT) (foaiY) av Tl$ vovv eycov Setv Kat ra? otKijcrets’ Kat tt^v dXXrjv ova lav TOLavTTjv avTols TrapaaKevdaaodai, rpris prpre tovs (f)vXaKas cos dplaTovs etvat Trauaot avTovs, KaKovpyeiv re pi] errapoL Trepl tovs dXXovs D ttoXItos. Kat dXrjOcos ye c/rqaret,. f'Opa 8?/, evrrov eyco, el ToiovBe Tiva Tporrov 8et avTovs Cf/v T€ KaL oiKelv, el peXXovai tolovtol eaea^at- TTparrov pev ovalav KeKTYjpevov pyBeptav pyBeva IBlav, dv pt] ■77-acra dvdyKTp eTTCvra olkyjcflv Kal Tapcecov pY]Bevc ecvai prjBev tocovtov, €ts o ov zra? o ftovXdpevos e’laecoc’ to. 8’ errtrzySeta, oacov BeovTac dvBpes dOXrjTal TToXepov acdc^poves Te Kal avBpecoi,, E Ta^apevovs Trapd tcov dXXcov ttoXltcov Beyeadac pccOov tyjs </)vXaK7]s tooovtov, ooov pYjTe irepLelvai, avTols els tov evcavTov p/rpre evBecv </>oiTcovTas 8c ets ^voroiTia dooTrep euTpaTOTreBevpevovs kolvyj Qrjv’ xpvcaov Be Kal dpyvpcov elirelv avTOts otl Oetov rrapd Oeoov del ev ttj i/wyrj e\ovcn Kal ovBev TrpoaBeovTaL tov dvOpcoTrelov, ovBe o<na ttjv eKec-VOV KTrjcrtV Tp TOV dvTjTOV ypVCTOV KTYjOCC %Vp-pcyvvvTas pcalveLv, Bcotl iroXXa Kal dvoaca Trepc to 417 tcov ttoXXcov vopLcrpa yeyovev, to Trap' eKelvots 8e aKTjpaTov’ aAAa povocs avTols to>v ev rfi rroXei
“ Plato’s communism is primarily a device to secure disinterestedness in the ruling class, though he sometimes treats it as a counsel of perfection for all men and states. Cf. Introd. p. xv note a.
b Cf. supra 403 e.
e Cf. 551 b, Meno 91 b, Thucyd. i. 108, G.M.T. 837.
d They are worthy of their hire. Cf. on 347 a. It is a strange misapprehension to speak of Plato as careless of 810
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to one another and to their charges.” “ That is right,” he said. “ In addition, moreover, to such an education a thoughtful man would affirm that their houses and the possessions provided for them ought to be such as not to interfere with the best performance of their own work as guardians and not to incite them to wrong the other citizens.” “ He will rightly affirm that.” “ Consider then,” said I, “ whether, if that is to be their character, their habitations and ways of life must not be something after this fashion. In the first place, none must possess any private property a save the indispensable. Secondly, none must have any habitation or treasurehouse which is not open for all to enter at will. Their food, in such quantities as are needful for athletes of war6 sober and brave, they must receive as an agreedc stipend d from the other citizens as the wages of their guardianship, so measured that there shall be neither superfluity at the end of the year nor any lack.® And resorting to a common mess f like soldiers on campaign they will live together. Gold and silver, we will tell them, they have of the divine quality from the gods always in their souls, and they have no need of the metal of men nor does holiness suffer them to mingle and contaminate that heavenly possession with the acquisition of mortal gold, since many impious deeds have been done about the coin of the multitude, while that which dwells within them is unsullied. But for these only of all the dwellers in the welfare of the masses. His aristocracy is one of social service, not of selfish enjoyment of wealth and power.
* This is precisely Aristophanes’ distinction between beggary and honourable poverty, Plutus 552-553.
f As at Sparta. Cf. 458 c, Newman, Introduction to Aristotle’s Politics, p. 334.
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p,STa)(€ipL^€aOaL Kal arTTecrOab xpvcrov Kal apyu-pov ov Oefits, ov8 vtto tov avTov dpofiov ifvab ov8s TTepcailjaaOai ov8s ttlvslv dpyvpov 77 Xpvaov. Kai, ovtco pLev okv^olvto t av Kal aoj^obsv TTjV TToXlV’ OTTOTS 8 aVTOL yrjv T€ t8tap Kat otKcas Kac vofua/aara kt^govtol, OLKovopbOb p,ev Kal yscopyob avTb (frvXaKtov ecrovraL, 8so7TOTaL 8’ B ^X^POL £vp,[xdya)v tcov aXXcov ttoXltcov ysvp-oovrac, p,LaovvTss 8e 8t] Kal [xccrovpbevob Kal sttl-ftovXevovTCs Kal eircpovXevopbevob 8bd£ovcrL Travra TOV flbOV, TToXv irXebOD Kal pbdXXoV 8e§lOT€$' TOVS ev8ov Tj TOV$ €^O)0€V TToXzpblOVS, 0COVTCS T]8tJ TOTS. eyyvTaTa oXedpov avTOb re Kal rj dXXr] ttoXcs. tovtcov ovv 7rdvTa>v svsKa, rjv 8’ eyco, tfrcopLsv ovtoj 8scv KaTsaKSvaaOac tovs (/rvXaKas ocK'pasdrs ts TTspc kol tcov aXXcov, Kal TavTa vopLodsT'paatpLSV, p,r]; Ilapv ys, Y) 8’ os o VXavKcov.
a As if the accursed and tainted metal were a polluted murderer or temple-robber. Cf. my note on Horace, Odes iii. 2. 27 “ sub isdem trabibus,” Antiphon v. 11.
b Cf. 621 b-c, and Laws 692 a.
c oeuTrorai. Cf. Menex. 238 e.
d Cf. Laws 697 d in a passage of similar import, /xurowres /ULicrovvTat.
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the city it is not lawful to handle gold and silver and to touch them nor yet to come under the same roofa with them, nor to hang them as ornaments on their limbs nor to drink from silver and gold. So living they would save themselves and save their city? But whenever they shall acquire for themselves land of their own and houses and coin, they will be householders and farmers instead of guardians, and will be transformed from the helpers of their fellow-citizens to their enemies and masters? and so in hating- and being hated? plotting and being plotted against they will pass their days fearing far more and rather6 the townsmen within than the foemen without—and then even then laying the course f of near shipwreck for themselves and the state. For all these reasons,” said I, “ let us declare that such must be the provision for our guardians in lodging and other respects and so legislate. Shall we not ? ” “ By all means,” said Glaucon.
e more and rather : so 396 d, 551 b.
z The image is that of a ship nearing the fatal reef. Cf. Aeschyl. Eurnen. 562. The sentiment and the heightened rhetorical tone of the whole passage recall the last page of the Critias, with Ruskin’s translation and comment in A Crown of Wild dice.
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419 I. Kat o ’ASetpavTOS V7roXa/3d)V, Tt ovv, e<f>7], co ^coKpares, aTroXoyriaet, edv res ae c/rfi pr] Trdvv tl cvoaLpLovas ttolclv tovtovs tovs avopas, Kac ravra ot eavrovs, (jw ccttl pcev tj ttoAls tt} aArjUeLa^ ol 3e pvfiev aTToXavovoLv dyadov rrjs rroXeajs, oiov aAAoL aypovs re KCKTrjpLcvoL kcll olklcls olkooo/jlov-pevoi /caAds /cat peyaXas, Kal ravracs irpeTrovaav KaracFK€VY)v KTOjpevoL, Kal Ovalas 0eoL$ 18 las Ovovres Kal ^evo8oKovvTeg, Kal 8r] Kal a vvv 8t] av eXeyes, ypvaov re Kal apyvpov KeKTrjpevoL Kal Travra daa vopc^erai tols peXXovaL paKaploL? etvaL; aAA’ aTeyyaj?, (/>abr) dv, djOTTtp eirtKovpoc
420 ptadcoTol ev tt} TroXet ^alvovTac KaOrjaOaL ov8ev aAAo 7] (fipovpovvTes• Nat, yv S’ eyco, Kal ravra
• Adeimantus’s criticism is made from the point of view of a Thrasymachus (343 a, 345 b) or a Callicles {Gorgias 492 b-c) or of Solon’s critics {cf. my note on Solon’s Trochaics to Phokos, Class. Phil. vol. vi. pp. 216 ff.). The captious objection is repeated by Aristotle, Pol. 1264 b 15 ff., though he later (1325 a 9-10) himself uses Plato’s answer to it, and by moderns, as Herbert Spencer, Grote, Newman to some extent (Introduction to Aristotle’s Politics, p. 69), and Zeller {Aristotle, ii. p. 224) who has the audacity to say that “ Plato demanded the abolition of all private possession and the suppression of all individual interests because it is only 314
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I. And Adeimantus broke in and said, “ What will be
your defence, Socrates, if anyone objects that you are not making these men very happy,a and that through their own fault ? For the city really belongs to them and yet they get no enjoyment out of it as ordinary men do by owning lands and building fine big houses and providing them with suitable furni
ture and winning the favour of the gods by private sacrifices b and entertaining guests and enjoying too those possessions which you just now spoke of, gold and silver and all that is customary for those who
are expecting to be happy ? But they seem, one might say, to be established in idleness in the city, exactly like hired mercenaries, with nothing to do but keep guard.” “ Yes,” said I, “ and what is
in the Idea or Universal that he acknowledges any title to true reality." Leslie Stephen does not diverge so far from Plato when he says (Science of Ethics, p. 397): “ The virtuous men may be the very salt of the earth, and yet the discharge of a function socially necessary may involve their own misery.” By the happiness of the whole Plato obviously means not an abstraction but the concrete whole of which Leslie Stephen is thinking. But from a higher point of view Plato eloquently argues (465 b-c) that duty fulfilled will yield truer happiness to the guardians than seeking their own advantage in the lower sense of the word.
b Cf. 362 c, and Laws 909 d ff. where they are forbidden.
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ye €7710/7101 Kal ou3e pbboddv rrpds rocs' air iocs Aapipavovres ayarrep ob aAAob, ooare ovo av airo-<yqpbrjaab ftovXatvrai 131a, e^earab avrots, ovo eralpabs SiSdpai ov§’ dvaXloKebv dv rtob flovXatvrai aAAoae, ota 8rj oc evSat/zoves SoKovvres elvab dvaXlaKovab. ravra Kal aAAa rocavra avyra rrjs Karrjyoplas arroXebTrebs. ’AAA’, rj 8’ os, € err co Kal B ravra Karrjyoprjpeva. Tt ovv §y diroXoy7]a6peda, </>rjs; Nat. Top avrov olpcov, rjv 3’ eyd), rropevo-pevob evpijaopcev, cos eyd) peat, a Ae/crea. epovpev /	« n	x x m > x >/	> x
yap, on vavpcaarov pev av ovoev ebrj, et /cat ovrob ovra)$ evdaipoveararol etatv, ov prjv rrpds rovro fiXerrovres rrjv rrdXbv ObKb^opev, drrais ev n r/ptcv eOvos earab dbafiepdvrats evdabptov, aAA’ ottcos 6 n pbdXbara dXrj rj rroXbs. (prjdrjpev ydp ev rrj rob-avTY) pbdXbara dv evpebv dbKaboavvrjv Kal av ev rrj C KaKbara obKovpbevrj ddiKtav, Kanddvres 3e /cptvat
dv, o rraXab Zpyrovpbev. vvv pbev ovv, d>s oidpbeda, rrjv evdatpbova rrXdrropbev ovk arroXafidvres dXb-yovs dv avrfj rotovrovs rbvas nOevres, aAA’ dXrjv x >	x ‘ x » t	I'O v	'S'
avrbKa oe rrjv evavnav oKeipopbeua. uiarrep ovv dv, el rjpbds dvdpbdvra ypa</>ovras rrpoaeXOoov n$ eipeye Xeymv, orb ov rob$ KaXXlarobs rov t,d)ov rd ° Other men, ordinary men. Cf. 543 b vvv ol AXXoi, which disposes of other interpretations and misunderstandings.
6 This is, for a different reason, one of the deprivations of the tyrant (579 b). The Laws strictly limits travel (949 e). Here Plato is speaking from the point of view of the ordinary citizen.
e The Platonic Socrates always states the adverse case strongly (Introd. p. xi), and observes the rule;
Would you adopt a strong logical attitude, Always allow your opponent full latitude.
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more, they serve for board-wages and do not even receive pay in addition to their food as others do,a so that they will not even be able to take a journey b on their own account, if they wish to, or make presents to their mistresses, or spend money in other directions according to their desires like the men who are thought to be happy. These and many similar counts of the indictment you are omitting.” “ Well, said he, “ assume these counts too.c ” “ What then will be our apology you ask ? ” “Yes.” “ By following the same path I think we shall find what to reply. For we shall say that while it would not surprise us if these men thus living prove to be the most happy, yet the object on which we fixed our eyes in the establishment of our state was not the exceptional happiness of any one class but the greatest possible happiness of the city as a whole. For we thoughtd that in a state so constituted we should be most likely to discover justice as we should injustice in the worst governed state, and that when we had made these out we could pass judgement on the issue of our long inquiry. Our first task then, we take it, is to mould the model of a happy state—we are not isolating e a small class in it and postulating their happiness, but that of the city as a whole. But the opposite type of state we will consider presently/ It is as if we were colouring a statue and someone approached and censured us, saying that we did not
d Cf. 369 a.
* aTToXa^ovres, “ separating off,” “ abstracting,” may be used absolutely as in Gorgias 495 e, or with an object as supra 392 e.
1 That is 449 a and books VIII. and IX. The degenerate types of state are four, but the extreme opposite of the good state, the tyranny, is one.
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KaXXtara </>appaKa ttpoor tOe pev ot yap dc/>3aXpot KaXXtorov ov ovk dorr petto evaXrjXtppevot etev aAAa D /xeAavr perptcos dv edoKovpev irpos avrov airo-
Xoye tcr3 at Xeyovres, co 3 av pavie, py otov 8etv ypas ovrco KaXovs dcf>3aXpovs ypd</>eiv, cocrre prfie oc/>3aXpovs </>atveo3at, ^1178’ av rdXXa pc pip aAA* ddpet et rd 7rpoar)Kovra CKaarots arroSiSovres rd oAov KaXov Trotovpev Kat orj Kat vvv prj avayKa^e rjpds rotavrrjv evdatpovtav rots </>vXa£t rrpocr-aTTTCtv, rj ckclvovs irav pdXXov airepyaoerat 17 E c/>vXaKa$. errtardpeda ydp Kat rovs yecopyovs ^vurtdas dptf)teoavres Kat xpvadv rreptdevres Trpos T]3ovt]v epyd£ecr3ai KeXevetv rxjv yfjv, Kat rovs Kepapeas KaraKXtvavres eirtSe^ta rrpds rd irvp 8ta-TTtvovrds re Kat evtoyovpevovs, rov rpoyov Trapa-depevovs, oaov dv eTTtdvpcbot Kepapevetv, Kat rovs aXXovs Trdvras rotovrcp rporrco paKaptovs irotetv, tva 8yj oAt) rj TToXts evdatpovf]’ aAA’ rjpds prj ovro) 421 vovderet' tbs, dv aot TretOtbpeda, ovre 6 yetopyds \ V	VC	\	\V
yecopyos eorat ovre o Kepapevs Kepapevs ovre dXXos ovdets ovScp ^cov	ttoXls
ytyverat. aAAa rcbv pev aXXcov eXarrcov Xdyos' vevpoppdcf>ot ydp c/>avXot yevdpevot Kat dtatfrdapevres
0 So Ilippias Major 290 b.
b For this principle of aesthetics cf. Phaedrus 264 c, Aristot. Poetics 1450 b 1-2.
e “ We know how to.” For the satire of the Socialistic millennium which follows cf. Introd. p. xxix, and Ruskin, Fors Clavigera. Plato may have been thinking of the scene on the shield of Achilles, 11. xviii. 541-560.
d i.e. so that the guest on the right hand occupied a lower place and the wine circulated in the same direction. Many write e-n-l 8e^id, but A ^TriS^ca. “ Forever, ’tis a single word. Our rude forefathers thought it two.”
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apply the most beautiful pigments to the most beautiful parts of the image, since the eyes,® which are the most beautiful part, have not been painted with purple but with black—we should think it a reasonable justification to reply, ‘ Don’t expect us, quaint friend, to paint the eyes so fine that they will not be like eyes at all, nor the other parts, but observe whether by assigning what is proper to each we render the whole beautiful? And so in the present case you must not require us to attach to the guardians a happiness that will make them anything but guardians. For in like manner we couldc clothe the farmers in robes of state and deck them with gold and bid them cultivate the soil at their pleasure, and we could make the potters recline on couches from left to rightd before the fire drinking toasts and feasting with their wheel alongside to potter with when they are so disposed, and we can make all the others happy in the same fashion, so that thus the entire city may be happy. But urge us not to this, since, if we yield, the farmer will not be a farmer nor the potter a potter, nor will any other of the types that constitute a state keep its form. However, for the others it matters less. For cobblerse who deteriorate and are
Note the “ab urbe condita” construction. For the thought cf. 374 b. Zeller and many who follow him are not justified in inferring that Plato woulu not educate the masses. {Cf. Newman, Introduction to Aristotle’s Politics, i. p. 160.) It might as well be argued that the high schools of the United States are not intended for the masses because some people sometimes emphasize their function of “ fitting for college.” In the Republic Plato describes secondary education as a preparation for the higher training. The secondary education of the entire citizenry in the Laws marks no change of opinion {Laws 818 ff.). Cf. Introd. p. xxxiii.
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Kal TTpooTTOirjadpevot eivai /zt? optc? 7ioAet ovScp 8ctpop’ fivXaKes 8e po/zcop tc Kal TroXeoos py ovTes aAAa 8okovvt€s opas 8rj on Tracrav dp&rjv ttoAcp aTToXXvaaiv, Kal av tov ev oliceZv Kal ev8atpoveZv p.6vot tov Katpdv eyovcnv. el p,ev ovv Y]p,eZs p,ev B (f)vXaKas d)s dXrflcos TTOLOvpev, T^KLcrra KaKovp-yovs rrjs iroXecos, 6 8’ eKeZvo Xeycov yecopyovs nvas Kal uMJTrep ev Travrjyvpei, aAA’ ovk ev ttoXcl eunaTopas ev8alpovas, aXXo dv Tt t) ttoAcp Xeyoi. OKeTTTeOV OVV, TTOTepOV TTpds TOVTO fiXe-TTOVTeS tovs cf>vXaKas KadcoTcopev, ottoos o ti TrAetaTi] av toZs ev8aip,ovla eyyevf/oeTai, r) tovto pev els ty/p ttoXlv oXtjv ftXeirovTas OeaTeov el eKelvr) eyylyve-Tai, tovs 8’ eiTLKovpovs tovtovs Kal tovs (f>vXaKas C) /s	3	f	\	r	*
etcetvo avayKacrreov Troceiv /cat TrecaTeov, ottcus o Tt dpicrTOL 8'qpa.ovpyol tov eavTOOv epyov eaovTac, Kal tovs aXXovs dnavTas oocravTCos, Kai, ovtco ^vpridaris tt/s TroXecos av^avop,evr]s Kal KaX&s olKL^opevTjs eaTeov ottojs eKaaTOLS toZs edveaLV 7] (J)V(jls aTroblStoaL tov peTaXapfldvew eaSat/zopca?.
II. ’AAA’, rj 8’ os, KaXdos /zot SoiceZs Xeyecv. TAp' ovv, rjv 8’ eyd), Kal to tovtov d8eXc/)OV 86gu) ooi p,eTpla>s Xeyetv; Tt paXcoTa; Tou$- aXXovs Il av orj/jaovpyovs OKOTrei, el Ta8e 8ia<f>0eLpei,, d>OTe Kal kokovs ylyveadat,. Ta TtoZa 8t) tovto; IlAov-tos, 8’ eyd), Kal irevla. fla}? 8t); 'Q8e' ttXov-
a The expression is loose, but the meaning is plain. The principle “ one man, one task ” makes the guardians real guardians. The assumption that their happiness is the end is incompatible with the very idea of a state. Cf. Introd, pp. xxix f. earidropas recalls /j^Wovra effTLaffecrdca 345 C, but we are expected to think also of the farmers of 420 E.
6 The guardians are 8i]p.iovpyoi tXevOeplas (395 c).
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spoiled and pretend to be tile workmen that they are not are no great danger to a state. But guardians of laws and of the city who are not what they pretend to be, but only seem, destroy utterly, I would have you note, the entire state, and on the other hand, they alone are decisive of its good government and happiness. If then we are forming true guardians and keepers of our liberties, men least likely to harm the commonwealth, but the proponent of the other ideal is thinking of farmers and ‘ happy ’ feasters as it were in a festival and not in a civic community, he would have something else in mind a than a state. Consider, then, whether our aim in establishing the guardians is the greatest possible happiness among them or whether that is something we must look to see develop in the city as a whole, but these helpers and guardians are to be constrained and persuaded to do what will make them the best craftsmen in their own work, and similarly all the rest. And so, as the entire city develops and is ordered well, each class is to be left to the share of happiness that its nature comports.”
IL “ Well,” he said, “ I think you are right.” “ And will you then,” I said, “ also think me reasonable in another point akin to this ? ” “ What pray ? ” “ Consider whether these are the causes that corrupt other b craftsmen too so as positively to spoil them.c ” “ What causes ? ” “ Wealth and poverty,” d said I.
c (bare Kai kilkovs, I think, means “ so that they become actually bad,” not “ so that they also become bad.” Cf. Lysis 217 b.
d For the dangers of wealth cf. 550, 553 d, 555 b, 556 a, 562, Laws 831 c, 919 b, and for the praises of poverty cf. Aristoph. Plut/us 510-591, Lucian, Nigrinus 12, Eurip. ft. 55 N., Stobaeus, Flor. 94 (Meineke iii. 198), Class. Phil. vol. xxii. pp. 235-236.
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T-qaas xvTpevs SoKet croc eri fleAijcreiv entpeAeiaOai rrjs T€xvr)s; OvBapais, €<£17. 'Apyos 8e Kai dpeAxjs yevx)(J€Tai paXAov aMs avrov; IIoAu ye. Ovkovv kokImv yvTpevs ytyverai; Kai tovto, noAv. Kai pyv Kai opyava ye pxj ex<vv napex€aOai vnd nevtas rj ti aAAo rdv ets txjv E t€xvt]v, to. Te epya novrjpoTepa epyaacTai Kal tovs viets Tj dAAovs ovs av 8i8aaK7j yccpovs Syptovpyovs 8t8aferai. IIcos 8’ ov; ‘Tn’ dpu/io-Tepcov 877, nevlas tc Kai nAovrov, X<dpa> pev ra tu)v Texvatv epya, x^Pov^ avrot. Oacverai. Erepa 817, d>s eotKe, tols (JivAa^iv evpfjKapev, a navTi Tponcp c^vAaKreov dncvs pxproTe avTOvs Axpyet ets txjv noAiv napaBrnna. IToia Taura; 422 IIAowtos re, rjv 8’ eyd), Kat nevla, d)s tov pev
Tpv(f)7]v Kat dpytav Kai vecoreptapov noiovvros, tov 8e aveAevOeptav Kai KaKoepytav npos Tip veatre-piapa>. flaw pev ovv, e</>Tp roSe pevToi, di UcoKpares, OKonei, ncos rjptv rj noAts 01a t eurai noAepetv, eneidav xp^ara pr) KCKTrjpevrj xj, dAAuos re Kav npos peyaArjv Te Kai nAovalav dvayKacrffi noAepeiv. ArjAov, rjv 8’ eyd), otl npos pev plav 3 XaAencdrepov, npos Be 8vo Totavras paov. Ilais etnes; Tj 8’ os. IIpuiTov pev nov, etnov, eav Bexj pax^aOat, dpa ov nAovalois avBpaat paxovvrai avxoi dvres noAepov adAx^al; Nai tovto ye, etjixp
a Apparent paradox to stimulate attention. Cf. 377 a, 834 a, 382 a, 414 b-c, 544 c, Laws 646 b. To fight against two was quasi-prover bial. Cf. Laws 919 b. For images from boxing cf. Aristot. Met. 985 a 14, and Demosthenes’ statement {Philip, i. 40-41) that the Athenians fight Philip as the barbarians box. The Greeks felt that “ lesser breeds 822
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“ How so ? ” “ Thus ! do you think a potter who grew rich would any longer be willing to give his mind to his craft?” “By no means,” said he. “ But will he become more idle and negligent than he was ? Far more. Then he becomes a worse potter ? ” “ Far worse too.” “ And yet again, if from poverty he is unable to provide himself with tools and other requirements of his art, the work that he turns out will be worse, and he will also make inferior workmen of his sons or any others whom he teaches.” “ Of course.” “ From both causes, then, poverty and wealth, the products of the arts deteriorate, and so do the artisans ? ” “ So it appears.” “ Here, then, is a second group of things, it seems, that our guardians must guard against and do all in their power to keep from slipping into the city without their knowledge.” “ What are they ? ” “ Wealth and poverty, said I, since the one brings luxury, idleness and innovation, and the other illiberality and the evil of bad workmanship in addition to innovation.” “ Assuredly,” he said; “ yet here is a point for your consideration, Socrates, how our city, possessing no wealth, will be able to wage war, especially if compelled to fight a large and wealthy state.” “ Obviously,” said I, “ it would be rather difficult to fight one such, but easier to fight two.° ” “ What did you mean by that ? ” he said. “ Tell me first,” I said, “ whether, if they have to fight, they will not be fighting as athletes of war 6 against men of wealth ? ” “ Yes, that is true,” he said.
without the law” were inferior in this manly art of self-defence. Cf. the amusing description of the boxing of Orestes and Pylades by the AyyeXos in Eurip. LT. 1366 ff.
6 Cf. 416 e, 403 e.
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Tt ovv, T]v 8’ eyoo, d> ’ASelpavre; et? ttvkttjs dos otov re KdXXicrra eirl tovto TrapeaKevaapevos 8vOlV pT) TTVKTaLV, TtXoVGLOLV 8e Kat TTLOVOLV, OVK av ook€l (jol paoicos /za^eat/at; ajvk av tacos*,
&pY]} a/za ye. V)vo ec €^ecr]} vjv o eyco, vtto-c (^evyOVTL TOV TTpOTtpOV det 7TpO(T<j)ep6peVOV dva-
OTpe(f)OVTa KpOVOLV, Kal TOVTO TTOtol TToXXaKLS eV T)Xt(p tc Kal rrvlyet; dpa ye ov Kal irXetovs ^etpcuaatT’ dv tolovtovs 6 toiovtos j ’A/zeAet, €<£?}, ovdev dv yevoLTO OavpauTov. ’AAA’ ovk o’let ttvktlkt]s TrXeov peTeyetv tovs ttXovolovs €7tl(jty]pt] re Kat epTretpla t) TToXepiKTjs; "Eyooy’, erfyrp 'Pa8ta>? dpa Yjplv ot ddA^rat eK toov clkotoov StTrAaatots re Kat rptTrAaatotj avTtov payovvTat. Yvyxajprpro-D pal croc, efrrp Sokccs yap poc dpOd)$ Xeyecv. Tt
8’, dv TTpeaflelav Trepi/javTes els ttjv CTepav ttoXlv
TaXrjdri evTrcocnv, otl yjpets pev ovdev xpvcrup ov8’ dpyvplcp ypoopeOa, ov8’ 7)ptv Oepcs, vptv 8e' ^vpTToXeprjcravTes ovv pe&* T]pd>v €)(eTe ra tcov eTepcov otet tlvcls aKovaavTas ravra atp^aea^at Kval TToXepetv errepeots Te Kal layvocs paXXov rj peTa kvvoov TTpofldroLs ttlool tc Kal diraXois; Ov pot doKet. aAA’ edv els plav, e(f>T], ttoXlv £vv-E aOpotaOfj Ta toov aXXcov xpijpaTa, dpa py kl'vSvvov
(ftep'p tt} pr] ttXovtovut] . Evdalpcov el, rjv 8’ eyoo, orc otet agtov etpac aAAi/p rtra TrpoaetTretP TzoAtv y TTjv TOLavTTjv otav 7]pets KaTeaK€vdd,opev. ’AAAa Tt pr)v; d(/>7). X/let^ovoos, rjv 8’ eyoo, %pr] Trpou-
a Cf. Herod, iv. 111.
b Two elements of the triad	Cf,
supra 374 d.
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“ Answer me then, Adeimantus. Do you not think that one boxer perfectly trained in the art could easily fight two fat rich men who knew nothing of it ? ” “ Not at the same time perhaps,” said he. “ Not even,” said I, “ if he were allowed to retreata and then turn and strike the one who came up first, and if he repeated the procedure many times under a burning and stifling sun ? Would not such a fighter down even a number of such opponents ? ” “ Doubtless,” he said ; “ it wouldn’t be surprising if he did.” “ Well, don’t you think that the rich have more of the skill and practice 6 of boxing than of the art of war ? ” “ I do,” he said. “ It will be easy, then, for our athletes in all probability to fight with double and triple their number.” “ I shall have to concede the point,” he said, “ for I believe you are right.” “ Well then, if they send an embassy to the other city and say what is in fact truec: ‘We make no use of gold and silver nor is it lawful for us but it is for you : do you then join us in the -war and keep the spoils of the enemy,’d—do you suppose any who heard such a proposal would choose to fight against hard and wiry hounds rather than with the aid of the hounds against fat and tender sheep ? ” “I think not. Yet consider whether the accumulation of all the wealth of other cities in one does not involve danger for the state that has no wealth.” “ What happy innocence,” said I, “ to suppose that you can properly use the name city of any other than the one we are constructing.” “ Why, what should we say ? ” he said. “ A greater predication,” said I,
e Cf. Herod, vii. 233 rdr dXTjWtrraroj' tu>v \6ywv, Catull. x.
9 “ id quod erat.’f
d The style is of intentional Spartan curtness.
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ayopevecv rd? aAAa?* eKacrrT] ydp avTUJV TrdXeLS etc? I TrdpLTroXXaL, aAA’ ov ttoXls, rd tcov ttol^ovtcov. dvo pLev, Kav otlovv fi, noXepLLa aXXrjXaLs, rj pLev 423 TrevtfTcov, T] de ttXovolcov' tovtcov 8* ev eKarepa naw iroAAat, ais eav p.ev cos pA.a npoocfrepT}, navTos dv aped procs, edv de cos 7ToAAai$-, dcdovs rd rd)v erepcov tols erepocs xp^pLard re Kal dvvdpceLs Kal avrovs, ^vpLpLayoLs [lev del noXXoLS yp'qaeL, no-XepLLOLS d* dXlyoLs. Kal ecos dv rj ttoXls vol oiK-fl crcofipovcos dos aprL erdyOr], pLeyLcrrY) ecrraL, ov tco evdoKLpLeLv Xeyco, aAA* ebs dXrjOcbs pLeyLGTrj, Kal eav pLovov xj xlXlcvv tcov nponoXepLovvrcov ovtco yap B pceydX-qv ttoXlv pdav ov padteos ovre ev ''HLXXtjcflv ovre ev ftapftdpoLs evp^aeLs, doKovaas 8e TroXXas Kal TToXXaTrXacFLas tt]s TTjXLKavTrjs. dXAcos olcl; Ov pLa TOV Al’, €(f)T].
III. Ovkovv, fjv 8’ eyco, o&ros dv elr] Kal KaX-\	tf	r. t	f	>Z	»Z	O	\
ALGTOS OpOS TOLS TJpLCTCpOLS apyOVOLV, OCTTJV O€L TO pLeyedos tt]v ttoXlv TTOLetadaL Kal rjXLKYj overy octtjv Xcopav d(f)opLaapLevovs Trjv dXXrjv xa^Pet>v Tiff, &pY], opos; Ulpxu p,€V> rp> o eyco, Tovoe* P^XP*' ov
0 “ As they say in the game ” or “ in the jest.” The general meaning is plain. We do not know enough about the game called TrdXeis (cf. scholiast, Suidas, Hesycnius, and Photius) to be more specific. Cf. for conjectures and details Adam’s note, and for the phrase Thompson on Meno 77 a.
& Cf. Aristot. Pol. 1316 b 7 and 1264 a 25.
e Aristotle, Pol. 1261 b 38, takes this as the actual number of the military class. Sparta, according to Xenophon, Rep. Lac. 1. 1, was tCov 6Xiyav 6 pwrroT draw TrbXewv, yet one of the strongest. Cf. also Aristot. Pol. 1270 a 14 f. In the Laws 826
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“ must be applied to the others. For they are each one of them many cities, not a city, as it goes in the game.a There are two at the least at enmity with one another, the city of the rich and the city of the poor,6 and in each of these there are many. If you deal with them as one you will altogether miss the mark, but if you treat them as a multiplicity by offering to the one faction the property, the power, the very persons of the other, you will continue always to have few enemies and many allies. And so long as your city is governed soberly in the order just laid down, it will be the greatest of cities. I do not mean greatest in repute, but in reality, even though it have only a thousandc defenders. For a city of this size that is really one d you will not easily discover either among Greeks or barbarians—but of those that seem so you will find many and many times the size of this. Or do you think otherwise ? ” “ No, indeed I don’t,” said he.
III. “ Would not this, then, be the best rule and measure for our governors of the proper size of the city and of the territory that they should mark off for a city of that size and seek no more ? ” “ What is the measure ? ” “I think,” said I, “ that Plato proposes the number 5040 which Aristotle thinks too large, Pol. 1265 a 15.
d Commentators, I think, miss the subtlety of this sentence; ftlav means truly one as below in d, and its antithesis is not so much iroXAds as SoKo&ras which means primarily the appearance of unity, and only secondarily refers to /MyAXip. Kal then is rather “and” than “even.” “So large a city that is really one you will not easily find, but the semblance (of one big city) you will find in cities many and many times the size of this.” Cf. also 462 a-b, and my paper “Plato’s Laws and the Unity of Plato’s Thought,” Class. Phil. 1914, p. 358. For Aristotle’s comment cf. Pol. 1261 a 15.
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dv e6eXr] av^optevr] etvat pea, p^xpt tovtov avgetv, C Tre pa Se pf). Kat KaAais y*, e^rp Ovkovv Kal
tovto av aAAo TTpocrraypa tols <^>vAa£t TTpooTa^opev, (f)vXaTT€tV TTOVTL TpOTTCp, 0770)$ /17}T€ OpLKpd Tj ttoXls ecrrat prpre peydX-r] doKovaa, aAAa tis lkovyj Kat pta. Kai <f>avX6v y*, ecfrrp tacos ovtols Trpoa-Tagopev. Kai tovtov ye, tjv S’ eyed, eTt </>avAo-Tepov To8e, ov Kat ev T<p Trpoadev e-rrepvria9r]pev XeyovTes, cds 8eot, edv Te tcov efyvXaKeov tls e/iavXos eKyovos yevvprat, et$ tovs aXXovs avrov drro-D TrepTreadac, edv t eK tcov aXXcov orrovBatos, ets tovs
e/>vXaKa$. tovto S’ eflovXeTO drjXovv, oti Kat tovs aXXovs TToXtTas, Trpos o tis Tree/>VKe, Trpos tovto eva Trpos ev eicaaTOv epyov 3et Kopifetv, ottcos dv ev to avTov errcTrfievoov ckootos pc?] TroXXot, aAAa €ts ytyvrprat, Kat ovtco 8tj ^vptTracra tj ttoXcs ptta cfjv'qTat, aAAa pty TroXXat. ’’Eori ydp, ecfyr), tovto eKetvov crpttKpoTepov. Ovtol, rjv S’ eyed, co yya6e AdetptavTe, cds Sd^etev dv tis, tovto rroXXd kol E pLeyaXa ovtols ttpoor otto ptev, aAAa ttovto iftavXa, edv to Xeyoptevov ev pteya cfruXaTTCocrt, pdXXov S’ avTL peydXov lkovov. Tt tovto; Zc/jt). ttol-
0 The Greek idea of government required that the citizens should know one another. They would not have called Babylon, London or Chicago cities. Cf. Introd. p. xxviii, Fowler, Greek City State, passim, Newman, Aristot. Pol. vol. i. Introd. pp. 314-315, and Isocrates’ complaint that Athens was too large, Antid. 171-172.
b Ironical, of course.
e Cf. on 415 b.
d The special precept with regard to the guardians was significant of the universal principal, “ one man, one task.” 828
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they should let it grow so long as in its growth it consents® to remain a unity, but no further.” “ Excellent,” he said. “ Then is not this still another injunction that we should lay upon our guardians, to keep guard in every way that the city shall not be too small, nor great only in seeming, but that it shall be a sufficient city and one ? ” “ That behest will perhaps be an easy6 one for them,” he said. ‘‘And still easier,6 haply,” I said, “ is this that we mentioned beforec when we said that if a degenerate offspring was born to the guardians he must be sent away to the other classes, and likewise if a superior to the others he must be enrolled among the guardians; and the purport of all this was d that the other citizens too must be sent to the task for which their natures were fitted, one man to one work, in order that each of them fulfilling his own function may be not many men, but one, and so the entire city may come to be not a multiplicity but a unity.0 ” “ Why yes,” he said, “ this is even more trifling than that.’* “ These are not, my good Adeimantus, as one might suppose, numerous and difficult injunctions that we are imposing upon them, but they are all easy, provided they guard, as the saying is, the one great thing z—or instead of great let us call it sufficient.3 ” “ What is that ? ” he said. “ Their education and Cf. 443 c, 370 b-c (note), 394 e, 374 a-d, Laws 846 d-847 b.
‘ It is a natural growth, not an artificial contrivance. For Aristotle’s criticism cf. Pol. 1261 a.
f The proverbial one great thing (one thing needful). The proverb perhaps is: ttoXX’ old dXd>7r??£ dXX’	pAya.
(Suidas). Cf. Archil, fr. 61 S’ e7rl<rra/j.ai pCya, Polit. 297 A ^XpLTTCp &V /H^yCL </>vXdTTW(Tl.
9 p.^ya has the unfavourable associations of frros peya, and “adequate,” is characteristically preferred by Plato.
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Be/av, rjv 8’ dyd), Kal rpcx/rfy. eav yap ev rrai.-bevo/aevoi, pcerpLot. dvbpes ylyvcovrat, rrdvra ravra pablcos btdifjovrai, Kal aAAa ye, daa vvv rpaets TrapaXecTTOpLev, rrjv re ra)v yvvaLKcvv Krrjmv Kat 424 ydp,a>v Kal Traiborr oidas, on bet ravra Kara rrjv
Trapocpdav Trdvra d n /xaAtcrra Koiva rd (f>cXa)V TTObeiadaL. 'OpOorara yap, €<£77, ylyvoi/r’ dv. Kat pvqv, elrrov, TroXtrela, edvTrep aTraf dppvqcrT] ev, epyerac atarrep kvkXos av^avop.evq. rpo^r] yap Kal Tralbevacs xpijarr] acot,opLevY] (frvcreis ayadds ep/rroiet, Kal av (f>vaeLS xPrl<yT<Jd TO^avrrjs TracbeLas dvnXapfiavdpievai en /deXnovs ra>v Trporepcov B fivovrai, els re raXXa Kal els rd yevvav, co amp Kal ev rots dXXois £d)oiS' Et/co? y’, '£ls rocvvv Bia flpayecov elrretv, rovrov dvdeKreov rots em-pceXrjrats rrjs rroXecos, ottois dv avrovs pd] Xd3r] bt,a</>0apev, aAAa rrapa Trdvra avrd (frvXdrnooa, ro pvq vecorepl^eiv Trepl yvpwacrnK'qv re Kal pLOvarcKTiv rrapd rrjv rd&v, aAA’ d)s otdv re /zaAtcrra (f>vXdr-rei,v (f>oflovp,evovs, drav ns Xeyrj, d)S rrjv aoLbrjV paXXov eTTL(/>poveovcrLV avdpayrroi,,
a Cf. on 416 b. Plato of course has in mind both the education already described and the higher education of books VI. and VIL
b The indirect introduction of the proverb is characteristic of Plato’s style. Cf. on 449 c, where the paradox thus lightly introduced is taken up for serious discussion. Quite fantastic is the hypthesis on which much ink has been wasted, that the Ecclesiazusae of Aristophanes was suggested by this sentence and is answered by the fifth book. Cf. Introd. pp. xxv and xxxiv. It ought not to be necessary to repeat that Plato’s communism applies only to the guardians, and that its main purpose is to enforce their disinterested-830
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nurture,” I replied. “For if a right education0 makes of them reasonable men they will easily discover everything of this kind—and other principles that we now pass over, as that the possession of wives and marriage, and the procreation of children and all that sort of thing should be made as far as possible the proverbial goods of friends that are common?” “Yes, that would be the best way,” he said. “And, moreover,” said I, “ the state, if it once starts c well, proceeds as it were in a cycle d of growth. I mean that a sound nurture and education if kept up creates good natures in the state, and sound natures in turn receiving an education of this sort develop into better men than their predecessors both for other purposes and for the production of offspring as among animals also.® ” “ It is probable,” he said. “ To put it briefly, then,” said I, “ it is to this that the overseers of our state must cleave and be watchful against its insensible corruption. They must throughout be watchful against innovations in music and gymnastics counter to the established order, and to the best of their power guard against them, fearing when anyone says that that song is most regarded among men
ness. Cf. Introd. pp. xv and note a, xxxiv, xlii, xliv, and “ Plato’s Laws and the Unity of Plato’s Thought,” p. 358. Aristotle’s criticism is that the possessions of friends ought to be common in use but not in ownership. Cf. Pol. 1263 a 30, and Eurip. Androm. 376-377.
c Cf. Polit. 305 D ri]v apx^v re kolI bppfv.
d No concrete metaphor of wheel, hook or circle seems to be intended, but only the cycle of cumulative effect of education on nature and nature on education, described in what follows. See the evidence collected in my note, Class, Phil. vol. v. pp. 505-507.
• Cf. 459 a.
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rpris aeiSovTeacri veaird/rq dpt(/)i7reXr)rait
C ptTj TToXXaKLS TOV 7TOIT]T?]V Tl? Otljrat XeyeiV OVK aoptara vea, aAAa rpdrrov a)8rjs veov, Kai rovro CTTatv^. oei o out €7ratv€iv ro rotovrov ovre inroXapifldveiv.	etSo? ydp kcuvov pLovcriKfjs ptera-
jSaAAeiv evXaftqreov d>? ev dXq) Ktvdvvevovra • ovdapuni ydp Kivovvrat pLovaLKrjs rpoiroi dvev rroXtriKaw vdptaw raw pteyLcrraw, co? <f>7]<rl re △djucov Kat eyd) 'Treidoptai. Kai epte rotvvv, e(f)q 6 *A8eipLavros, des raw 7T€7reicrpi,evaw.
D IV. To 8q (fivXaKrtfpiov, rjv 8’ eyco, co? eocKev, evravda ttov olKodopvqreov rocs <f)vXa^tv, ev ptovcriKfj.
H yovv Ttapavopda, €(f>r], pa8ta)s avrq Xavdavei irapadvopLevr]. Nai, ec/rqv, co? ev rracdcas ye ptepei, Kal d)s kokov ov8ev epya^optevq. 0v8e ydp epyd-Qerat, e^rj, aAAo ye T] Kara apoKpov ecooiKLcrapevr] rjpepLa viroppeL irpds rd rjdrj re koI rd emrr]-8evp,ara' eK 8e rovraw ei? rd rrpds dXXrjXovs
0 Od. i. 351. Our text has ^TrtKXelovcr and aKovovreadi. For the variant cf. Howes in Harvard Studies, vi. p. 205. For the commonplace that new songs are best cf. Pindar, 01. ix. 52.
6 Cf. Stallbaum on Phaedr. 238 d-e, Forman, Plato Selections, p. 457.
e The meaning of the similar phrase in Pindar, 01. iii. 4 is different.
d /L<.ov<riKi)s rpbiroi need not be so technical as it is in later Greek writers on music, who, however, were greatly influenced by Plato. For the ethical and social power of music cf. Introd. p. xiv note c, and supra 401 d-404 a, also Laws 700 d-e, 701 a.
e Cf. Protag. 316 a, Julian 150 b.
1 The etymological force of the word makes the metaphor less harsh than the English translation “ guard-house.” Cf. Laws 962 c, where Bury renders “safeguard.” Cf. Pindar’s 882
THE REPUBLIC, BOOK IV which hovers newest on the singer’s lips,® lest haply b it be supposed that the poet means not new songs but a new way of song c and is commending this. But we must not praise that sort of thing nor conceive it to be the poet’s meaning. For a change to a new type of music is something to beware of as a hazard of all our fortunes. For the modes of music d are never disturbed without unsettling of the most fundamental political and social conventions, as Damon affirms and as I am convinced.6 ” “ Set me too down in the number of the convinced,” said Adeimantus.
IV. “ It is here, then,” Isaid,“inmusic,asitseems, that our guardians must build their guard-house f and post of watch.” “ It is certain,” he said, “ that this is the kind of lawlessness a that easily insinuates A itself unobserved.” “ Yes,” said I, “ because it is supposed to be only a form of playi and to work no harm.” “ Nor does it work any,” he said, “ except that by gradual infiltration it softly overflows i upon the characters and pursuits of men and from these issues forth grown greater to attack their business aK6ras Xtyupas, the sharpening thing, that is, the whetstone^ 01. vi. 82.
a irapa.vop.ta besides its moral meaning (537 e) suggests lawless innovation in music, from association with the musical sense of v6p.os. Cf. Chicago Studies in Class. Phil. i. p. 22 n. 4.
ft So Aristot. Pol. 1307 b 33.
*	Cf. the warning against innovation in children’s games, Laves 797 a-b. But music is 7rat3ei'a as well as TraiStd. Cf. Aristotle’s three uses of music, for play, education, and the entertainment of leisure {Pol. 1339 a 16).
*	Cf. Demosth. xix. 228. The image is that of a stream overflowing and spreading. Cf. Eurip. fr. 499 N. and Cicero’s use of “ serpit,” Cat. iv. 3, and passim.
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£vpfl6Xai.a pd£a)v eKpatvei, ck Be Byj tu>v £vp-E ftoXalcuv epyeTac dri tovs vopovs Kai noXvrdas ervv
TToXXrj, co XcvKpaTes, daeXyda, eevs dv TeXevTcoaa irdvTa IBta Kai Brjpoata dvaTpeilrrp Eiev, tfv 8’ eyd)- ovto) tovt eyec; SoKel pot, er/rrp Ovkovv 6 e£ dpyfjs eXeyopev, tols TjpeTepois Traccriv ev-
voparrepov evdvs ira(,$La$ pedeKTeov, d)s 7ra.pav6p.ov yLyvopevrjs avrrjs Kai TralBoov tolovtouv evvopovs Te Kai OTrovBalovs e£ avToov dvBpas av^aveaOaL 5 0/	>/	--
aovvarov ov;
425
Hw? 8’ ovyt; d/rq. "Otov Bv) dpa /caAcoj' dpgdpevoL nauies Trai^ecv evvoptav Bea Trjs povatK-qs eluBe^oovTaL, naXiv Tovvavrtov t) ' Ketvois ds ndvTa %vve7T€Tat re /cat avfei, enavopdovera d TL Kai TTpOTepOV TTJS TToXeCOS €K€LTO. ’AA^flij peVTOL, djir]. Kat Ta apLKpd dpa, dnov, BoKovvTa dvai,
vopipa e^evpicrKovcnv ovtol, a ot npoTepov arr-d)XXvaav iravra. Ilota; Ta rotaSe* any as re rcov vea>Tepa>v 7tapa TTpecrflvTepoLs, as TrpeTrei, Kai KaTaKXtcreLs Kai vnavaaTacreLs Kai yoveatv Oepandas, Kai Kovpds ye Kai apneyovas Kai UTroSeaec? Kai oXov rov tov acvpaTOS ay-ppaTLopov Kai zaAAa oaa TotavTa. t) ovk otec; ’'Ey coy e. NopodeTeiv 8’ aura olpac evrfles' ovTe yap ttov ytyveTOL ovt dv petvecev, Xoycp tc Kai ypdppaai vopoOeTTjdevTa.
• Cf. on 389 d.
■ The reference is to the general tenour of what precedes.
e TTphrepov is an unconscious lapse from the construction of an ideal state to the reformation of degenerate Athens. Cf. Isoc. Areopagiticus 41 ff., and Laws 876 b-c, 948 c-d.
d For these traits of old-fashioned decorum and modesty cf. Aristoph. Clouds 961-1023, Blaydes on 991, Herod, ii. 80, Isoc. Areopagit. 48-49.
e Cf. Starkie on Aristoph. Wasps 1069.
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THE REPUBLIC, BOOK IV dealings, and from these relations it proceeds against the laws and the constitution with wanton licence, Socrates, till finally it overthrows a all things public and private.” “ Well,” said I, “ are these things so ? ” “ I think so,” he said. “ Then, as we were saying6 in the beginning, our youth must join in a more law-abiding play, since, if play grows lawless and the children likewise, it is impossible that they should grow up to be men of serious temper and lawful spirit.” “ Of course,” he said. “ And so we may reason that when children in their earliest play are imbued with the spirit of law and order through their music, the opposite of the former supposition happens—this spirit waits upon them in all things and fosters their growth, and restores and sets up again whatever was overthrown in the other0 type of state.” “ True, indeed,” he said. “ Then such men rediscover for themselves those seemingly trifling conventions which their predecessors abolished altogether.” “ Of what sort ? ” “ Such things as the becoming silence d of the young in the presence of their elders ; the giving place to them and rising up before them, and dutiful service of parents, and the cut of the haire and the garments and the fashion of the footgear, and in general the deportment of the body and everything of the kind. Don’t you think so ? ” “ I do.” “ Yet to enact them into laws would, I think, be silly/ For such laws are not obeyed nor would they last, being enacted only in words and on
f Cf. on 412 b, Isoc. Areopagit. 41, and Laws 788 b, where the further, still pertinent consideration is added that the multiplication of minor enactments tends to bring fundamental laws into contempt. Cf. “Plato’s Laws and the Unity of Plato’s Thought,’’ p. 353, n. 2.
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11(3$ yap; KivSweuei yovv, rjv 8’ eyd), co ’A8ei-pavre, ck ttjs Traideias, ottoi av ti? opprjcrp, C TOianTa Kai Ta eno pev a etvai. t) ovk del
TO
o/xoiop ov dpoiov rrapaKaXei; Ti prjv; Kai re-AeuTiov 8?j, oi/xai, cfraipev dv cis ev ti reXeov Kai veaviKOV drroflaiveiv avro rj dyadov r/ Kal rovvav-
/	rp /	\	,/	T Q > 'f
rcov.	1 l yap ovk; tj o o$.
T	Q \	>-*	if
ecirov> oca ravra ovk av ere
’Eya> pev toivvv, rd roiavra em-
Xeiprjaaipi vopodereiv. Eikotco? y*, €</>r). Ti 8e, d npds decov, e</>rjv, rd dyopaia ^vpfloXaicov re irepi Kar dyopav eKaaroi a npds dXXrjXovs £vp-D fldXXovaiv, ei 8e fiovXei, Kal yeipoT€)(viKcbv nepl tpjpfloXatayv Kal Xoi8opicov Kal aiKias Kal diKobv Xr^eis1 Kal 8iKaarcbv Karaaraaeis, Kal ei ttov reXcbv rives t) npanels Tj deaeis dvayKaiol eiaiv rj Kar* ayopas T) Xipevas, Kal rd Trapanav dyopa-vopiKa arra i] aarvvopiKa t] eAAipeviKa T] ocra dXXa roiavra, tovtcov roXprjcropev ti vopodereiv; ’AAA’ ovk d£iov, ecf>7], dvdpdai KaXois Kayadois eTTirarreiv’ ra TroAAa yap avrcov, oaa oei vopoverv]-E aaadai, padicos ttov evpr/aovaiv. Nat, co <f)lXe, etrrov^ edv ye deds auTois 8t8a> acoTTjptav rdov
1 q: XiJ^eis others.
0 Cf. 401 c, Demosth. Olynth. iii. 33 r^Xedv ri Kal /i^ya.
b ra roiavra is slightly contemptuous. Specific commercial, industrial and criminal legislation was not compatible with the plan of the Republic, and so Plato omits it here. Much of it is given in the Laws, but even there details are left to the citizens and their rulers. Cf. supra on 412 b.
e Cf. Laws 922 a, Aristot. Pol. 1263 b 21. All legal relations of contract, implied contract and tort.
d In Laws 920 d Plato allows a 5i*oj areXoDs bpoXoytas against 886
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paper.’1 “ How could they ? ” “ At any rate, Adeimantus,” I said, “ the direction of the education from whence one starts is likely to determine the quality of what follows. Does not like ever summon like?” “Surely.” “And the final® outcome, I presume, we would say is one complete and vigorous product of good or the reverse.” “ Of course,” said he. “ For my part, then,” I said, “ for these reasons I would not go on to try to legislate on such matters.6 ” “ With good reason,” said he. “ But what, in heaven’s name,” said I, “ about business matters, the deals 6 that men make with one another in the agora—and, if you please, contracts with workmen d and actions for foul language6 and assault, the filing of declarations/ the impanelling of juries, the payment and exaction of any dues that may be needful in markets or harbours and in general market, police or harbour regulations and the like, can we bring*7 ourselves to legislate about these ? ” “ Nay, ’twould not be fitting,” he said, “to dictate to good and honourable men? For most of the enactments that are needed about these things they will easily, I presume, discover.” “Yes, my friend, provided God grants them the preservation of the principles of law that we have workmen or contractors who break or fail to complete contracts.
* Cf. Laws 935 c. There was no XotSopt'as 81kt) under that name at Athens, but certain words were actionable, airipprrra, and there was a 81 kt] KaKij-yoptas.
1 Plato shows his contempt for the subject by this confused enumeration, passing without warning from contracts and torts to procedure and then to taxes, market, harbour and police regulations.
9 rdKp.'riffop.ev is both “venture” and “deign.”
* Cf. Isoc. Panegyr. 78 <5rt rots /caXois K&yaOois t&v dvffpdnrw Sefcei ttoXXwv ypafifidTb/v.
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vdpLcov cov epLTTpoaOev ^LrjXOopLev. Et 8e pL'iq ye, 8’ 09, 7ToAAct Totavra TiOepLevoL del Kal erravopdov-p,evoL tov /3lov ScaTeXeaovcFLV, oiop,evot eiuXrpljecrdaL tov peXTLUTOv. Aeyec$, e(j>r]v eyco, flcajaecrOaL tovs TOLOVTOVS d)O7Tep tovs KapcvovTas Te Kal OVK edeXovTas vtto aKoXaulas eK^rjvaL irov7]pas ^LacTrjs-426 naw pev ovv. Kat pLrjv ovtol ye xaPl'^u'Ta)^
dcaTeXovoLv. laTpevopLevoL yap ovdev irepalvovcrL,
cXcoTepa Kal pcel^co ttolovol ra vo-aei eXirc^ovTes, eav rt? </)dpp,aKov
ttAt/p ye ttolk afjpaTa, Kal
^u/z/JouAevcn), vird tovtov ecrecrdaL vyiet?.
flaw
z »z t	~ o	z	x	<■>	zn
yap, €(pT], tcov ovtco KapLvovTCOv ra TovavTa irauTq. it be; T)v b eyco' tooc avTCOv ov xaPL€V» TO tt avTCov eydiCTTOv TjyeLuOaL tov TaXrjOfj XeyovTa, otl irplv dv pceOvcov Kal epLircirXdpLevos Kal dtf>po3i-B <rta£cov /cat apycov iravorprai, ovtc fiappLaKa oirre Kavaeis ovtc Topxd, ou8’ av erupSal avTov ov8e TTcplarrTa ovde dXXo tcov tolovtcov ovdev dv^oreL; Ov Trdvv xaptev, efrrj' to yap tco ev XeyovTL yaXcTralveiv ovk ’dyeL xdptv. Ovk €7ratV€T7y? el, €<f>T]v eyco, cos eoLKas, tcov tolovtcov avSpcov. Ov pbevTOL p,d Ata.
° Cf. Emerson, “ Experience ” : “ They wish to be saved from the mischiefs of their vices but not from their vices. Charity would be wasted on this poor waiting on the symptoms. A wise and hardy physician will say, ‘Come out of that ’ as the first condition of advice.”
b Ironical. Quite fanciful is Diimmler’s supposition (Kleine Schriften, i. p. 99) that this passage was meant as destructive criticism of Isocrates’ Panegyricus and that Antid. 62 is a reply. Plato is obviously thinking of practical politicians rather than of Isocrates.
c 7tXt)v ye etc., is loosely elliptical, but emendations are superfluous.
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already discussed.” “ Failing that,” said he, “ they will pass their lives multiplying such petty laws and amending them in the expectation of attaining what is best.” “You mean,” said I, “that the life of such citizens will resemble that of men who are sick, yet from intemperance are unwilling to abandon0 their unwholesome regimen.” “ By all means.” “ And truly,”said I, “ these latter go on in a most charmingb fashion. For with all their doctoring they accomplish nothing except to complicate and augment their maladies. Andc they are always hoping that some one will recommend a panacea that will restore their health.” “ A perfect description,” he said, “ of the state of such invalids.” “ And isn’t this a charming trait in them, that they hate most in all the world him who tells them the truth that until a man stops drinking and gorging and wenching and idling, neither drugs d nor cautery nor the knife, no, nor spells nor periaptse nor anything of that kind will be of any avail ? ” “ Not altogether charming,” he said, “ for there is no grace or charm in being angry f with him who speaks wrell.” “You do not seem to be an admirer3 of such people,” said I. “ No, by heaven, I am not.”
d For the list cf. Pindar, Pyth. iii. 50-54. ou3’ aS emphasizes the transition to superstitious remedies in which Plato doesn’t really believe. Cf. his rationalizing interpretation of tirqbal, Charm. 157 a, Theaetet. 149 c. Laws 933 a-b is to be interpreted in the spirit of the observation in Selden’s Table Talk: “The law against witches does not prove that there bee any but it punishes the malice,” etc. [Demosthenes] xxv. 80 is sceptical.
* Cf. any lexicon, Shakes. 1 Henry VI. v. iii. 2 “Now help, ye charming spells and periapts,” and Plutarch’s story of the women who hung them on Pericles’ neck on his death-bed.	f Cf. 480 a, 354 a.
0 The noun is more forcible than the verb would be. Cf, Protag. 309 A liratvirns.
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• Uvo av r) itoAls apa, oirep apn eAeyopcev^ dXv) TOLOVTOV TTOLrj, OVK €7TaLV€U€l. Tj OV (fxiLVOV-Tac (tol tovtov epyd^eoOaL TOVTOLS TCOV TrdXecov C ocrac kclkcvs TroXcTevopLcvaL irpoayopevovoL rots TToAlTCUS TYjV fJL€V KaTaUTaOLV Tljs TToAeCO? oXt]V /JLT] KLVCLV, co? aTToOavovpLevovs, OS div TOVTO $pd‘ OS 8’ div o(f>as ovtco ttoXlt€VO[jl€vovs rj^LOTa OeparrevT] Kal yapL^ryraL vjroTpdycov Kal TrpoyLyvcoaKcov Tas erfierdpas ^ovXrjaeLS Kal ravra? Seivd? fj otto-x —	-? v > n '	*	» '	'	/ '
TrAYjpovv, ovtos apa ayauos re earat avrjp KaL aocpos rd pLeydXa Kal TL/jf]creTaL vtto a(/)d)v; TavTOV pLev ovv, d(/)Y], epLOLye 3okovol 8pav, Kal ov8* ottcootlovv D diTaLvu). T/ 8’ av tovs OeXovTas OepaTreveLV rd? rotavra? ttoXcls Kal TrpoOvpLovpLevovs ovk ayacrai rrjs dvSpeLas re Kal ev yep etas; "Eycoy’, e^ry TrX-qv y oool d^rjTraTTjVTaL vtt’ avT<ov Kal OLOVTac rrj dXx]0eLa ttoXltlkoI etrai, on erraLvovvTaL vtto tcov ttoXXcov. neo? Aeyec?/ ov avyyLyvcooKCLS,
° We return from the illustration to its application to the st cite
6 Cf. 497 b, Aristot. Pol. 1301 b 11. Cf. the obvious imitation in the (probably spurious) Epistle vii. 330 e. For the thought, from the point of view of an enemy of democracy, cf. the statement in [Xen.] Rep. Ath. 3. 9, that the faults of Athens cannot be corrected while she remains a democracy. The Athenians naturally guarded their constitution and viewed with equal suspicion the idealistic reformer and the oligarchical reactionary.
® Cf. supra, p. 65 note d, and Laws 923 b. The phraseology here recalls Gorg. 517 b, Aristoph. Knights 46-63. Cf. “ Plato’s Laws and the Unity of Plato’s Thought,” Class. Phil. vol. ix. (Oct. 1914) p. 363, n. 3.
d Almost technical. Cf. 538 b.
' Here “ serve,” not “ flatter.”
f This word el>xipeia is often misunderstood by lexicons and commentators. It is of course not “ dexterity ” (L. & S.) nor 840
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V. “ Neither then, if an entire city,a as we were just now saying, acts in this way, will it have your approval, or don’t you think that the way of such invalids is precisely that of those cities which being badly governed forewarn their citizens not to meddle b with the general constitution of the state, denouncing death to whosoever attempts that—while whoever most agreeably serves6 them governed as they are and who curries favour with them by fawning upon them and anticipating their desires and by his cleverness in gratifying them, him they will account the good man, the man wise in worthwhile things,d the man they will delight to honour ? ” “ Yes,” he said, “ I think their conduct is identical, and I don’t approve it in the very least.” “ And what again of those who are willing and eager to serve® such states ? Don’t you admire their valiance and light-hearted irresponsibilityf ? ” “ I do,” he said, “ except those who are actually deluded and suppose themselves to be in truth statesmen because they are praised by the many.” “ What do you mean ? Can’t you make allowances h yet probably “complaisance,” nor yet “humanitas” or “ Gutmiitigkeit,” as Adam and Schneider think. It expresses rather the lightheartedness with which such politicians rush in where wiser men fear to tread, which is akin to the lightness with which men plunge into crime. Cf. Laws 690 d tG>v eiri vbpuv Qiaiv Ibvrwv pq,blw$ and 969 A &v8pet6raTos. Plato’s political physician makes “ come out of that ” a precondition of his treatment. Cf. Laws 736-737, Polit. 299 a-b, infra 501 a, 540 e, Epistle vii. 330 c-d, and the story in Aelian, V.H. ii. 42, of Plato’s refusal to legislate for the Arcadians because they would not accept an equalization of property.
0 Cf. Euthyphro 2 c-d, Gorg. 513 b, Polit. 275 c and 292 d.
* Plato often condescendingly and half ironically pardons psychologically inevitable errors. Cf. 366 c, Phaedr. 269 b, Euthydem. 306 c.
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yv 8* eyco, -rots avSpdcFLv; 7} ot'et olov t* etvat av8pt py CTTLarapevcp peTpeLV, erepcov tolovtcov ttoXXcov XeydvTcov otl TerpdTTyyys cotlv, avTov E ravra py yyeiaOaL ire pl avTov; Ovk av, &l>y, tovto ye. Mt) tolvvv yaXerraLve' Kal ydp irov €LOL TTai’TCOV yapLCOTOTOL OL TOLOVTOL, VOpodeTOVV-Tes Te oca dpTL 8LyX9opev Kal erravopOovvTes del oldpevol tl rrepas evpyaeLV rrepl ra ev tols £vp-ftoXaioLS kokovpyy para Kal irepl d vvv 8y eyd) 5	ff	if	ff
eAeyov, ayvoovvTes otl tco ovtl coo-nep I opav 427 TepvovoLv. Kat pyv, etf>y, ovk dXXo tl ye ttolovglv.
Hsyd) pev tolvvv, yv 8* eyco, to tolovtov el8os vopcov TrepL Kal TToXLTCLas ovt* ev KaK&s ovt* ev ev iroXLTevopevy TToXeL co pyv dv 8ew tov aXy6lvov vopoderyv TTpaypaTeveudaL, ev Ty pev otl dvco</>eXy Kal irXeov	ov8ev,	ev 8e Ty,	otl ra	pev ovtcov	Kav
<	~	«	\	<> X <7	5	/	>,	,
ootloovv evpoL, ra oe otl avTopaTa eneiOLV eK tcov epirpocrdev €TTLTy8evpaTCov.
B Tt ovv, €(/>y, eTL dv ypiv Xolttov Tys vopodealas €Ly; Kal eydb elrrov otl 'H/ztp pev ov8ev, to> pevTOL AttoXXcovl T(p ev AeX<f)OLS Ta tc peyLcrra KalKdXXLUTa Kal TrpdoTa tcov vopodeTypaTCOv. Ta Trota; 8* os.
• For ovk cf. 393 d, 412 a, Theaetet. 161 a, Class. Phil. vol. xxiii. pp. 285-287.	above concurs with dyacrac,
ignoring the irony. Tr\fy ye etc. marks dissent on one point. This dissent is challenged, and is withdrawn by oiK aS . . . tovtS ye (ol/xat).
b T<p 6vti points the application of the proverbial tiSpav five tv, which appears in its now trite metaphorical use for the first time here and in Euthydem. 297 c. Cf. my note on Horace iv. 4. 61. For the thought cf. Isoc. vii. 40, Macrob. Sat. ii. 13 “leges bonae ex malis moribus procreantur,” Arcesilaus apud Stob. Flor, xliii. 91 olfro) 6)j Kal Stou v6/j.oi 842
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for the men ? Do you think it possible for a man who does not know how to measure when a multitude of others equally ignorant assure him that he is four cubits tall not to suppose this to be the fact about himself?” “Why no,a ” he said, “I don’t think that.” “ Then don’t be harsh with them. For surely such fellows are the most charming spectacle in the world when they enact and amend such laws as we just now described and are perpetually expecting to find a way of putting an end to frauds in business and in the other matters of which I was speaking because they can’t see that they are in very truth b trying to cut off a Hydra’s head.” “ Indeed,” he said, “ that is exactly what they are doing.” “ I, then,” said I, “ should not have supposed c that the true lawgiver ought to work out matters of that kindd in the lawsand the constitution of either an ill-governed or a well-governed state—in the one because they are useless and accomplish nothing, in the other because some of them anybody could discover and others will result spontaneously from the pursuits already described.”
“ What part of legislation, then,” he said, “ is still left for us ? ” And I replied, “ For us nothing, but for the Apollo of Delphi, the chief, the fairest and the first of enactments.” “ What are they ? ” he said.
irXfi&Toi £k€i Kai dSiKlav elvat ^eyicrr'rji’, Theophrastus apud Stob. Flor, xxxvii. 21 tiXtywv ol dyaffol vbtawv Seovrat.
c Ironically, “I should not have supposed, but for the practice of our politicians.”
d etoos vb^v irtpi. is here a mere periphrasis, though the true classification of laws was a topic of the day. Cf. Laws 630 e, Aristot. Pol. 1267 b 37. Plato is not always careful to mark the distinction between the legislation which he rejects altogether and that which he leaves to the discretion of the citizens.
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'Icpcov tg t8pvaGis Kal Ovcdat, Kal aAAat Occur rc Kal 8aip,6rcuv Kal Tjpcocuv Oc pane lol. rcXcvrrjcrav-Tcor* tg* aS OfjKat, Kal oaa rot? ckcl Set UTnype-rovvras lXgcus avTovs eyccv. ra yap 8t) roiavra C>7 3	>	/ A €	*9	/$*	/	/X	%
OVT €7TL(TTap,€Ua T)p,€L$ ObKC^OVTeS T€ 7TOALV OVOCVL dXXcp TrccaopcOa, car rovv eycopev, ov8c xprjaopcOa ^rjyqTTj aAA’ rj tcu Trarplcp. ovtos yap 8rprov 6 0co$ Trepi ra rocavra Tracnv dvOpayrrovs rrarpcos G%Y]yT)TY]$ gv pLGcrcp ttjs y7]S eni tov dpLtjjaXov KaO-TpjLGvos G^yGLTat. Kat Ka A co 9 y » ccf)T], Xcycis' Kal TTOLTjTGOV OVTCO.
D VI. ’QiKiapiGVT] peer tocvvv, tfr 8’ cycu, 7j8r] dr OOI €17), d) TTai ’AptcTTCOVOS, 7] TToXlS' TO 8 c 8t] p,GTa TOVTO CTKOTTGl GV aVTT) (f>d>S TToOgV 7TOpLO‘dp,GVOS iKavov avTos tg Kal tov d8cX(/>ov irapaKaXci Kal TloXcpcapxov Kal tovs dXXovs, ear ttcus c8cupLcr, ttov TTOT dv €17) 7) ScKaioavvTj Kal TTOV 7) d8LKia, Kal Tt
a £k€i = in the other world. So often.
6 For the exegete as a special religious functionary at Athens cf. L. & S. s.v. and Laws 759 c-d. Apollo in a higher sense is the interpreter of religion for all mankind. He is technically irarp^os at Athens (Euthydem. 302 d) but he is rarpios for all Greeks and all men. Plato does not, as Thiimser says (p. 301), confuse the Dorian and the Ionian
e Plato prudently or piously leaves the details of ceremonial and institutional religion to Delphi. Cf. 540 b-c, Laws 759 c, 738 b-c, 828 a, 856 e, 865 b, 914 a, 947 d.
d This “ navel” stone, supposed to mark the centre of the earth, has now been found. Cf. Poulsen’s Delphi, pp. 19, 29, 157, and Frazer on Pausanias x. 16.
e Not the avayKatoraTT] irbXts of 369 E, nor the c(>\eyya.lvovaa irbXis of 372 e, but the purified city of 399 e has now been established and described. The search for j ustice that follows formulates for the first time the doctrine of the four cardinal virtues and defines each provisionally and sufficiently for the 344
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“ The founding of temples, and sacrifices, and other forms of worship of gods, daemons, and heroes ; and likewise the burial of the dead and the services we must render to the dwellers in the world beyond a to keep them gracious. For of such matters we neither know anything nor in the founding of our city if we are wise shall we entrust them to any other or make use of any other interpreter b than the God of our fathers.® For this God surely is in such matters for all mankind the interpreter of the religion of their fathers who from his seat in the middle and at the very naveld of the earth delivers his interpretation.
“ Excellently said,” he replied ; “ and that is what we must do.”
VI. “ At last, then, son of Ariston,” said I, “your city® maybe considered as established. The next thing is to procure a sufficient light somewhere and to look yourself/ and call in the aid of your brother and of Polemarchus and the rest, if we may in any wise discover where justice and injustice 0 should be in it, wherein present purpose, and solves the problems dramatically presented in the minor dialogues, Charmides, Laches, etc. Cf. Unity of Plato's Thought, pp. 15-18, nn. 81-102, and the introduction to the second volume of this translation.
f avrbs re Kal : cf. 398 A.
o See on 369 a. Matter-of-fact critics may object that there is no injustice in the perfectly good state. But we know the bad best by the canon of the good. Cf. on 409 a-b. The knowledge of opposites is the same.
Injustice can be defined only in relation to its opposite (444 a-b), and in the final argument the most unjust man and state are set up as the extreme antitypes of the ideal (571-580). By the perfect state Plato does not mean a state in which no individual retains any human imperfections.
It is idle then to speak of “difficulties” or “contradictions ” or changes of plan in the composition of the Republic.
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dXXrjXoiv 8ia</)epeTOV, Kai rroTepov 8ei KCKTrjaOai tov pieXXovTa ev8alpiova eivai, edv re Xavddvr] edv re pr] irdvras Oeovs re Kal avOpdirrovs. Ov8ev Xeyeis, e^v) d rXavKivv av ydp vrrea)(ov ^rjT'qaeiv, E d)s ouy ocriov aoi ov pirj ov floTjOeiv 8iKaiocrvvr} els 8vvapnv rravn rpoTTtp. ’AXrjOfj, efirjv eyd), vtto-pupiV'qaKeis, Kal rroirpreov piev ye ovtoj, xpr] 8e Kal vpids gvXXaptfldveiv. ’AAA’, e^T), rronjaopiev ovra). ’EAtz^co toivvv, rjv 8’ eyco, evpr/creiv avro code, oipiai rjpuv tt]v 7toA.iv, eirrep opvoos ye cpKiarai, reXeais dyadrjv eivai. ’Avdyicr], e<f>r). ArjXov 8-n on crotpvj t ecrn Kai avopeia Kai acocppcov Kai 8iKata. ArjXov. Ovkovv 6 n dv avrcov evpoopiev ev avrrj, rd vttoXoittov earai to ovy evpypievov; 428 Ti pd]v; ’'Oarrep toivvv dXXoov rivcov reTrapcov, ei ev ti e&provpiev avrdjv ev otcoovv, orrore 7rpo)Tov eKeivo eyvcopiev, iKavcos dv eiyev rjpdv, ei 8e Ta Tpta rrpoTepov eyvcoplaapiev, avnp dv tovto) eyvdfpiaro to ^rprovpievov’ 8rjXov ydp on ovk aXXo
a For re . . . idv re cf. 367 E.
6 Cf. supra 331 e. Emphatic as in 449 d-450 a, Phaedo 95 a, and Alcib. I. 135 d.
e Cf. 368 b-c.
d Cf. 434 e, 449 a. This in a sense begs the original question in controversy with Thrasymachus, by the assumption that justice and the other moral virtues are goods. Cf. Gorg. 507 c. See The Idea of Good in Plato's Republic, p. 205. For the cardinal virtues cf. Schmidt, Ethik der Griechen, i. p. 304, Pearson, Fragments of Zeno and Cleanthes, pp. 173 f., and commentators on Pindar, Nem. iii. 74, which seems to refer to four periods of human life, and Xen. Mem. iii. 9. 1-5, and iv. 6. 1-12.
Plato recognizes other virtues even in the Republic (supra 402 C ^Xev0epi6rijs and neyaXoirptireia. Cf. 536 a), and would have been as ready to admit that the number four was a 846
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they differ from one another and which of the two he must have who is to be happy, alike® whether his condition is known or not known to all gods and men.’* “ Nonsense,” said Glaucon, “ you b promised that you would carry on the search yourself, admitting that it would be impious c for you not to come to the aid of justice by every means in your power.” “ A true reminder,” I said, “ and I must do so, but you also must lend a hand.” “ Well,” he said, “ we will.” “ I expect then,” said I, “ that we shall-find it in this way. I think our city, if it has been rightly founded, is good in the full sense of the word.d ” “ Necessarily,” he said. “ Clearly, then, it will be wise, brave, sober, and just.” “ Clearly.” “ Then if we find any of these qualities in it, the remainder® will be that which we have not found ? ” “ Surely.” “ Take the case of any four other things. If we were looking for any one of them in anything and recognized the object of our search first, that would have been enough for us, but if wre had recognized the other three first, that in itself would have made known to us the thing we were seeking. For plainly there was nothing part of his literary machinery as Ruskin was to confess the arbitrariness of his Seven Lamps of Architecture.
* It is pedantry to identify this with Mill’s method of residues and then comment on the primitive naivete of such an application of Logic to ethics. One might as well speak of Andocides’ employment of the method (De my st. 109) or of its use by Gorgias in the disjunctive dilemma of the Palamedes 11 and passim, or say that the dog of the anecdote employs it when he sniffs at one trail and immediately runs up the other. Plato obviously employs it merely as a literary device for the presentation of his material under the figure of a search. He, “in the infancy of philosophy,” is quite as well aware as his censors can be in the senility of criticism that he is not proving anything by this method, but merely setting forth what he has assumed for other reasons.
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€Tl ?)V T] TO V7ToXei(f)6eV. *Op0COS, e<f>7), Xey€l$. Ovkovv Kal irepl tovtcov, €7T€i8t) T&rrapa ovra Tvyyavet, cooavTios t,7]T7]Teov; A'ijAa 8?y. Kat p.ev B 8y npcoTov ye pioi Sokci ev avTip Kard^rjXov etvai rj aocf>la' Kal tl cltottov rrepl avTTjv tfjalverai. Tl; r/ o os. TiO^Yj piev rep ovtl SoKei piot 7] ttoXis etvai Y)V ^I'qXOopcev' evflovXos yap. ovyl; Nat. Kat pr]v tovto ye avTo, 7] evflovXta, SrjXov oti eTTiaTrjprj tls eaTiv ov yap ttov dptaOla ye aAA’ emom/jpr] ev ftovXevovTai. ArjXov. IIoAAat 8e ye Kal TravTO-Sarral eTTicrTTjpxu ev tt} ttoXcl eicrlv. 11609 yap ov; TAp* OVV 8ta TYjV TCOV TeKTOVCOV e7TlCrT^p,T]V CTO(f)T) C Kai evftovXos Y] ttoXis TTpocrpTyrea; OvSapicos, tyf], 8ta ye tovty]v, aAAa TeKToviKYj. Ovk apa 8ta tyjv VTrep tcov ^vXlvcov cjKevcov eTTiaT^piTjv, PovXevo^ievYj,1 cos av eyot fleXTitrra, ao</>Y] kX^tco ttoXis. Ou f.l€VTOl. It 0€; TY]V VTTCp TCOV €K TOV ya^KOV Y] Tiva dXXriv tcov tolovtcov; 0v8’ tjvtivovv, e</>7). Ov8e ty]v VTrep tov KapTrov rtfs yeveaecos eK rfjs
1 ^oiiKevo^vr] codd.: /3ov\evofj.&i)v Heindorf.
a cro^la. is wisdom par excellence. Aristotle, Met. i., traces the history of the idea from Homer to its identification in Aristotle’s mind with first philosophy or metaphysics. For Plato, the moralist, it is virtue and the fear of the Lord; for his political theory it is the “political or royal art” which the dramatic dialogues fail to distinguish from the special sciences and arts. Cf. Unity of Plato's Thought, p. 17, n. 97, Protag. 319 a, Puthyd. 282 e, 291 c, Gorg. 501 a-b, etc.
In the unreformed Greek state its counterfeit counterpart is the art of the politician.
In the Republic its reality will be found in the selected guardians who are to receive the higher education, and who alone will apprehend the idea of good, which is not mentioned here simply because Plato, not Krohn, is writing the Republic.
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left for it to be but the remainder.” “ Right,” he said. “ And so, since these are four, we must conduct the search in the same way.” “ Clearly.” “ And, moreover, the first thing that I think I clearly see therein is the wisdom,® and there is something odd about that, it appears.” “ What ? ” said he. “ Wise in very deed I think the city that we have described is, for it is well counselled, is it not ? ” “ Yes.” “And surely this very thing, good counsel,6 is a form of wisdom. For it is not by ignorance but by knowledge that men counsel well.” “ Obviously.” “ But there are many and manifold knowledges or sciences in the city.” “ Of course.” “ Is it then owing to the science of her carpenters that a city is to be called wise and well advised ? ” “ By no means for that, but rather mistress of the arts of building.” “ Then a city is not to be styled wise because of the deliberations c of the science of wooden utensils for their best production ? ” “ No, I grant you.” “ Is it, then, because of that of brass implements or any other of that kind ? ” “ None whatsoever,” he said. “ Nor yet because of the science of the production of crops from the soil, but the name it takes from that
b Protagoras, like Isocrates, professed to teach eufiovXla (Protag. 318 e), which Socrates at once identifies with the political art. Plato would accept Protagoras’s discrimination of this from the special arts (ibid. 318 e ff.), but he does not believe that such as Protagoras can teach it. His political art is a very different thing from Protagoras’s ebftovXla. and is apprehended by a very different education from that offered by Protagoras. Cf. “ Plato’s Laws and the Unity of Plato’s Thought,” p. 348, n. 5, Euthydem. 291 b-c, Charm. 170 b, Protag. 319 a, Gorg. 501 a-b, 503 d, Polit. 289 c, 293 d. 309 c.
e fjovXevogAvri; Heindorf’s povXevo/j/vijv is perhaps supported by f) . . . flouXeverai below, but in view of Plato’s colloquial anacoluthic style is unnecessary.
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y?/?, aAAa yecopyuo/. Ao/cet /xoi. Tt 8e; rjv 8* eycv’ earb rts cmirnj/x')) ev rrj aprt vcp Y]p,cov
€^>t] , Kal ra> opti crocjyriv.
OLKiadelar] irapa ticti rcov iroXbrcov, y ovy vrrep ra>v D ev rfj iroXeb rwos ^ovXeverab, aAA’ virep eavrrjs 6Xys, optip’1 av rpojTov avry re irpos avryv Kal rrpos Tas aAAa? iroXebs dpbcrra dpaXob; ’'Ectti pbevrob. Tt?» ecfjyv eyco, Kal ev rtcav; Avry, y 8* 6s, y c^vXaKbKy Kal ev rovrocs robs ap^ovacv, ovs vvv 8y reXeovs </>vXaKas <vvo[iaf,op,ev. Ata rav-rr/v ovv tt/p €7Tt-o'TYip.Tiv ti tt]v itoXlv TTpoGayopevecs i Ev/3ovAop, et/rr), Kal rep ovtl ao(/)fiv. Horepov ovv, rjv 8 eyco, E ev rrj TToXec o’let rpitv yaXKeas rrXelovs eveaeaOai rj rovs aXr/Ocvovs </)vXaKas rovrovs; IIoAv, €<^7], yaA/ceas*. Ovkovv, ec/nyv, Kal tu)p aXXarv, oaoc errbarr]peas eyovres ovopba^ovrai reves elvac, navTatv tovtcvv ojjtoi av elev oXbycaroc; IIoAv ye. Ta) up.bKpoTaT<p apa edveb Kal pbepeb eavrrjs Kab rr) ev rovrcp eTTbcrrY)pbY}, rep Trpoeorcorb Kab ap^oPTt, oXt] go</)T] av e'bTj Kara cfyvabv obKbadeboa TroXbS’ Kab 429 rovro, ebs eobKe, <f>vcreb oXtybcrrov ybyverab yevos, cp
TTpoar/Keb ravrrjs rfjs eTTbar'qp.r/s p,eraXayyavecv, fjv (.bovr/v 8eb rajv aAAa)P eTTbcrrYipfov croc^bav KaXelaOab. 'AXrflcorara, ec/rr], Xeyebs. Tovro p.ev 8rj ev Tiop rerrdpcov ovk ot8a ovrbva rporrov evpr/Kapbev avro re Kal ottov rrjs rroXecos bdpvrab. ^pbol yovv 8oKeb, ec/yr), airo^pcbvrcos evprjaOab.
VIL ’AAAa pbT]V dvZpeia ye avrrj re Kal ev <5
1	Hvtiv 6lv Ast’s conjecture: foriva codd.
0 Cf. on 416 c.
o Cf. Protag. 311 E ri 6vo/m dXXo ye Xeybgevov irepl Ilpwr-350
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is agricultural.” “ I think so.” “ Then,” said I, “ is there any science in the city just founded by us residing in any of its citizens which does not take counsel about some particular thing in the city but about the city as a whole and the betterment of its relations with itself® and other states?” “Why, yes, there is.” “ What is it,” said I, “ and in whom is it found ? ” “ It is the science of guardianship or government and it is to be found in those rulers to whom we just now gave the name of guardians in the full sense of the word.” “ And what term then do you apply to the city because of this knowledge ? ” “ Well advised,” he said, “ and truly wise.” “ Which class, then,” said I, “ do you suppose will be the more numerous in our city, the smiths or these true guardians ? ” “ The smiths, by far,” he said. “And would not these rulers be the smallest of all the groups of those who possess special knowledge and receive distinctive appellations b ? ” “ By far.” “ Then it is by virtue of its smallest class and minutest part of itself, and the wisdom that resides therein, in the part which takes the lead and rules, that a city established on principles of nature would be wise as a whole. And as it appears these are by nature the fewest, the class to which it pertains to partake of the knowledge which alone of all forms of knowledge deserves the name of wisdom.” “ Most true,” he said. “ This one of our four, then, we have, I know not how, discovered, the thing itself and its place in the state.” “ I certainly think,” said he, “ that it has been discovered sufficiently.”
VII. “ But again there is no difficulty in seeing
ay6pov i.KO’uop.ev; ojoirep irepl Qecolov ayaXpcaroirocbi' Kal irepl 'Opcqpov iroci]TT)v.
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Kevrai rrjs iroXecos, 8t’ o TOiadry KXrjrea y iroXis, ov iravv ^aAeirov ideiv. Heos' 8y; Tt? dv, yv 8’ B eyco, ets dXXo ti diroftXeifjas y 8eiXyv y dvdpetav
IToXlV ClTTOl, aAA’ Tj eiS TOVTO TO pepOS, O ITpOiroXepei re Kal (TTpareveTai virep avTys; 0v8’ dv ets, €</>y, els dXXo tl. Ov ydp oipai, eiirov, di ye dXXot ev aVTT) 7] OCCAOL 7] avbpCLOL OVT€$ KVpbOL av €C6P 7) Toiav avTyv eivai y Tolav. Ov yap. Kai dvdpela apa rroXis pepei tlvI eavTys euTi, 8ia to ev eKelvcp >/	<>/	/	e\<>\	\	/	\
ovvapLW rotavTTpj, 7] ota iravTos acuaec ttjv C irepl tcov deevebv 86£av, ravra re avra eivai Kal
ToiavTa, a re Kal oca o vopoO&rys irapyyyeiXev ev Ty iraidela. y ov tovto dvdpelav KaXeis; Ov irdvv, €<f>y, epaOov o eiires, aAA’ avdis elire. UcoTy-plav eycoy*, etirov, Xeyco Tivd eivai Tyv dvdpelav. Hotav 8y acoTyptav; T^v Tys 86^ys Tys vird vopov 8ca Tys iraibelas yeyovvlas irepl tcov deivdov,
a re ecm Kal crcoTyplav to
D avTyv1 Kal ev
oca. 8ca iravTOS 8e eAeyov av-ryv1 ev re Xvirais ovra 8iaaco^ea0ai ydovais Kal ev eiriOvplais Kal ev
c/id^ois Kal py eKftdXXeiv. cp 8e poi 8okci opoiov
1 aM]v codd.: Adam unnecessarily aurys.
0 roict^'TT) — such, that is, brave. The courage of a state, qua such, also resides in a small class, the warriors.
6 dpSpeiot fibres: thea6 urbe coudita construction. Cf. supra 421 a.
e Tolav ? rolav: cf. 437 e, Phaedr. 271 d, Laws 721 a.
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bravery itself and the part of the city in which it resides for which the city is called brave .a ” “ How so ? ” “ Who,” said I, “ in calling a city cowardly or brave would fix his eyes on any other part of it than that which defends it and wages war in its behalf?” “No one at all,” he said. “For the reason, I take it,” said I, “ that the cowardice or the bravery b of the other inhabitants does not determine for it the one quality or the other/ ” “ It does not.” “ Bravery too, then, belongs to a city by virtue of a part of itself owing to its possession in that part of a quality that under all conditions will preserve the conviction that things to be feared are precisely those which and such as the lawgiverd inculcated in their education. Is not that what you call bravery ? ” “ I don’t altogether understand6 what you said,” he replied; “but say it again.” “ A kind of conservation,” I said, “ is what I mean by bravery.” “ What sort of a conservation f ? ” “ The conservation of the conviction which the law has created by education about fearful things—what and what sort of things are to be feared. And by the phrase ‘ under all conditions3 ’ I mean that the brave man preserves it both in pain and pleasures and in desires and fears and does not expelh it from his soul. And I may illustrate it by a
*	Cf. 442 c, Aristot. Eth. Nic. 1129 b 19 7rpo<rrdrrei 3’ 6 vbp.oi Kai tcl tov dvbpeiov fyya iroteiv.
*	Cf. supra on 347 a.
f crwTTjpiav is the genus; Phileb. 34 a, Def. Plat. 412 a-b. Hence irolav as often in the minor dialogues sometimes with a play on its idiomatic, contemptuous meaning. Cf. Laches 194 d.
o In the Laches 191 d-e, and the Laws 633 d also, Plato generalizes courage to include resistance to the lure of pleasure.
*	Cf. supra 412 e.
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Givai, gOgXco arTGiKaaai, gl ^ooXgl. ’AAAa /3ov* Aop.at. Ovkovv oicrOa, rjv 8* dyco, on oi flac/jGis, GiTGiSav flovXr/Ocdcri fldiljai Gpia coot’ Givai aXovpya, ttpanov p,GV GKX&yovTai gk tooovtcov ypcopLarcov pdav (/)vonv tt/v toov Xgvkcov, git git a npoTrapa-OKGvd^ovcnv ovk dXlyr/ rrapaaKGvrj OepanGvoav-TGS, O7TCOS Sg^GTOI O TI /ZaAlCTTa TO avOoS, Kai E ovtco Sr/ /SarTTOvcrr Kai o piGV dv tovtco tco rporrco
Pa.(f>r], Sgogottoiov ytyvGrai to fla</>GV, Kai r/ ttXvols OVT* O.VGV pVpipldTCOV OVTG piGTO. pOpL/iaTCOV SvVaTOl avrcdv to dvdos dc^aipGioOai' a 3’ dv pir/, 0106a oia Sr/ yiyvGrai, Gav tg tls aAAa ypoopiaTa ^anrr/ Gav tg Kai Taura p,r/ TrpodGpaTTGvaas. OiSa, G(j)r/, on GKTrXvTa Kai ycXoia. Toiovtov tolvvv, rjv 3* Gyco, vnoXapG Kara Svvapav Gpya^GaOai Kai r/pias, otg G^eXeyopiGOa tovs aTparicoTas Kai GnaiSGvopiGv 430 (xovolkt/ Kai yvpivacmKr/- pir/Sev oiov aXXo pvr/X<i-
vaadai, drrcos r/piiv d ti KaXXcara tovs vopiovs ttgloOgvtgs Sg^olvto d)U7TGp ^a^r/v, iva Sgvoottoios avrcdv t/ Sofa ylyvoiTO Kai TTGpi Sglvcov Kai Trepi tcov dXXcov, Sia to tt/v tg cfwcriv Kai rr/v Tpocfir/v GTrirr/SGiav Gcrxr/KGvai, Kai pir/ avrcov GKnXvvai rr/v
0 The moral training of the guardians is likened to the dyeing of selected white wools with fast colours. Cf. Aristot. Eth. Nic. 1105 a 2, Marc. Aurel, iii. 4. 3 SiKaLoawr)
tis pd.Oo'i' Sir Thomas Browne, Christian Morals, i. 9 ‘’Be what thou virtuously art, and let not the ocean wash away thy tincture.” The idea that the underlying substance must be of neutral quality may have been suggested to Plato by Anaxagoras. It occurs in the Timaeus 50 d-e, whence it passed to Aristotle’s psychology and Lucretius. Cf. my paper on “ Plato, Epicurus and Lucretius,” Harvard Studies, vol. xii. p. 204.
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similitude a if you please.” “ I do.” “ You are aware that dyers when they wish to dye wool so as to hold the purple hue begin by selecting from the many colours there be the one nature of the white and then give it a careful preparatory treatment so that it will take the hue in the best way, and after the treatment,6 then and then only, dip it in the dye. And things that are dyed by this process become fastcoloured0 and washing either with or without lyes cannot take away the sheen of their hues. But otherwise you know what happens to them, whether d anyone dips other colours or even these without the preparatory treatment.” “ I know,” he said, “ that they present a ridiculous and washed-out appearance. “ By this analogy, then,” said I, “ you must conceive what we too to the best of our ability were doing when we selected our soldiers and educated them in music0 and exercises of the body. The sole aim of our contrivance was that they should be convinced and receive our laws like a dye as it were, so that their belief and faith might be^ fast-coloured both about the things that are to be feared and all other things because of the fitness of their nature and nurture, and that so their dyes might not be washed out by those lyes
6 For the technique cf. Blumner, Technologic, vol. i. pp. 227 ff. The Otpi/revcts seems to be virtually identical with the TrpoTrapacKfvf], so that the aorist seems inappropriate, unless with Adam's earlier edition we transpose it immediately before olirw 317.
c For oevffoiroifa cf. L. & S., and Nauck, ’AdtcnroTa 441 rot? devffoiroiois <f>ap/j.a.Kois ZavOiferai.
d The two points of precaution are (1) to select white wool, not dXXa xpw/zara, (2) to prepare by treatment even this.
6 Cf. 522 a, Phileb. 17 b.
1 ylyvocro is process; €A'7rXvrac (aorist) is a single event (/xij).
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ra pJ/x/xara ravra, 8et.ua ovra eKKXv^eiv, 7] re yBovy, rravros yaXearpaiov Beworepa ovaa B rovro Bpav Kal Koreas, Xvrrr] re Kal </>6fto$ Kal eTTcOvpeea, Travros aXXov pvpepcaros. ryv By roiav-ryv Bvvapav Kal aarrypiav 8ta Travros B6£ys opOrjs re Kal vopdpeov Beivoov Trepc Kal per] dvBpeiav eyayye KaXa) Kal rl3ep,ab, ei pvy re av aXXo Xeyeis- ’AAA’ ovBev, y 8’ os, Xeya). BoKeis yap peoe ryv op3yv B6£av rrepl rajv avrajv rovrcov dvev TTatSetas yeyovveav, ryv re 3ypi,d)By Kal dvBpaTroBcvBy, ovre rrdvv vopapeov1 yyeba3ab, aXXo re re y dvBpeiav C KaXecv. ’AXydearara, yv 8’ eyd), Xeyeis.' ’Atto-Beyo/iac rolvvv rovro dvBpeiav elvae. Kat ydp arroBeyov, rjv 8’ eyd), rroXerbKyv ye, Kal op3d)s arroBe^ei.' av3es Be rrepl avrov, eav povXy, en KaXXeov Biipeev. vvv ydp ov rovro e^yrovpiev, aAAa BbKaLoavvyv rrpos ovv ryv eKeivov i^yryobv, d)S eyd) peat,, ucavds eyev. ’AAAa KaXdos, e^>y, Xeyeis.
D VIII. A Jo pyv, yv 8’ eyd), ere Xocrra, a Bet KanBeiv ev rfj iroXeb, r] re aco(/>poovvr] Kal od By 1 vbfu^ov codd.: ijmvi.ixov Stob. Flor, xliii. 97.
a Setvd: it is not fanciful to feel the unity of Plato’s imagination as well as of his thought in the recurrence of this word in the deivd Kai avayKala . . . Tra6r)fj.ara of the mortal soul in Tim. 69 c.
b Cf. Protag. 360 c-d, Laws 632 c, Aristot. Eth. Nic. J116 b 24. Strictly speaking, Plato would recognize four grades, (1) philosophic bravery, (2) the bravery of the tiriKovpoi here defined, (3) casual civic bravery in ordinary states, (4) animal instinct, which hardly deserves the name. Cf. Laches 196 e, Mill, Nature, p. 47 “Consistent courage is always the effect of cultivation,” etc., Unity of Plato's Thought, nn. 46 and 77.
e Phaedo 69 b.
d vbg.ip.ov of the mss. yields quite as good a meaning as 356
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that have such dreada power to scour our faiths away, pleasure more potent than any detergent or abstergent to accomplish this, and pain and fear and desire more sure than any lye. This power in the soul, then, this unfailing conservation of right and lawful beliefb about things to be and not to be feared is what I call and would assume to be courage, unless you have something different to say.” “No, nothing,” said he; “for I presume that you consider mere right opinion about the same matters not produced by education, that which may manifest itself in a beast or a slave,0 to have little or nothing to do with law d and that you would call it by another name than courage.” “ That is most true,” said I. “Well then,” he said, “I accept this as bravery.” “ Do so,” said I, “ and you will be right with the reservatione that it is the courage of a citizen. Some other time/ if it please you, we will discuss it more fully. At present we were not seeking this but justice; and for the purpose of that inquiry I believe we have done enough.” “ You are quite right,” he said.
VIII. “ Two things still remain,” said I, “ to make out in our city, soberness 0 and the object of the whole
Stobaeus’s p6vip.ov. The virtuous habit that is inculcated by law is more abiding than accidental virtue.
* ye marks a reservation as 415 e ffrpaTiuTtKds ye, Polit. 309 e, Laws 710 a tt]v SppwSp ye. Plotinus, unlike some modern commentators, perceived this. Cf. Enn. i. 2. 3. In Phaedo 82 a 7to\itikt)v is used disparagingly of ordinary bourgeois virtue. In Xen. Rep. Lac. 10. 7 and Aristot. Eth. Nic. iii. 8. 1 (1116 a 17) there is no disparagement. The word is often used of citizen soldiery as opposed to professional mercenaries.
1 This dismissal of the subject is sometimes fancifully taken as a promise of the Laches. Cf. Unity of Plato's Thought, nn. 77 and 603.
a Matthew Arnold’s word. Bute/, on 389 d and 430 e— ’‘sobriety,” “temperance,” “Besonnenheit."
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eveKa Travra ^yrovpiev SiKaioavvy. Haw piev odv. Ileus- ovv av ryv SiKaioavvyv evpoipiev, Iva p,yKeri TTpaypiarevcopieda Trepl aoo(/)poavvys ; ’Eya> /xev rolvvv, e</>y, ovre otSa ovr* av flovXolpiyv avro rrporepov </)avyvai, eirrep piyKerb eTTiaKei/jop^eOa auMfrpoavvyv- aAA* el epioiye flovXeb ^apl^ecrdab, OKOTreL rrporepov rovro eKelvov. ’AAAa pievrob, yv E S’ eyco, flovXopiat ye, el piy aSi/ccu. Sko-jtci. 817,
€<l>y. YiK€7rreov, eirrov- Kal cos ye evrevOev cSetv, vpafraovia nvl Kal dppiovla TrpoaeoiKe piaXXov y ra nporepov. Ildjs; Kooycos- ttov res, yv 8’ eyd), y acocfipoavvy earl Kal ySovoov rbvcov Kal eTTidvp,id>v eyKpdreea, a)$ (f>aab, Kpelrrco Sy avrov Xeyovres ovk oc8’ ovriva rpdrrov, Kal aAAa arra rocavra cooTrep lxvrl avrys (fyalverab- y yap; IlavTCor pedXiara, €<f>y. Ovkovv ro piev Kpelrro) avrov yeXoiov; 6 yap eavrov Kpelrrcov Kal yrrcov Syttov 431 av avrov ely Kal 6 yrrcov Kpelrratv’ o avros yap
ev diraae rovrocs Trpoaayopeverai. Tc 8’ ov; ’AAA’, yv 8’ eya), (fratveral peoc flovXeodai Xeyeiv ovros o Xoyos, d>S Tt ev avrep rep avOpdyrrcp Trepl ryv ipvxyv ro peev ^eXreov eve, ro Se x^Pov> KaL °Tav ro fteXriov (frvaeb rov xetpov°S eyKpares fj, rovro Xeyeiv ro Kpelrrou avrov- eTrabvei yovv- drav Se vtto
a fi /j.7) o.8lkw is idiomatic, “ I ought to.” Cf. 608 d, 612, Menex. 236 b.
b Cf. Gorg. 506 e ff. ffw<f>poavv'rj and eweppoveiv sometimes mean etymologically of sound mind or level head, with or without ethical suggestion, according to the standpoint of the speaker. Cf. Protag. 333 b-c. Its two chief meanings in Greek usage are given in 389 d-e : subordination to due authority, and control of appetite, both raised to higher 358
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inquiry, justice.” “ Quite so.” “ If there were only some way to discover justice so that we need not further concern ourselves about soberness.” ‘‘Well, I, for my part,” he said, “ neither know of any such way nor would I wish justice to be discovered first if that means that we are not to go on to the consideration of soberness. But if you desire to please me, consider this before that.” “ It would certainly be very wrong ° of me not to desire it,” said I. “ Go on with the inquiry then,” he said. “ I must go on,” I replied, “ and viewed from here it bears more likeness to a kind of concord and harmony than the other virtues did.” “ How so ? ” “ Soberness is a kind of beautiful order b and a continence of certain pleasures and appetites, as they say, using the phrase ‘ master of himself ’ I know not how; and there are other similar expressions that as it were point us to the same trail. Is that not so ? ” “ Most certainly.” “ Now the phrase ‘ master of himself’ is an absurdity, is it not ? For he who is master of himself would also be subject to himself, and he who is subject to himself would be master. For the same person is spoken of in all these expressions.” “ Of course.” “ But,” said I, “ the intended meaning of this way of speaking appears to me to be that the soul of a man within him has a better part and a worse part, and the expression self-mastery means the control of the worse by the naturally better part. It is, at any rate, a term of praise. But significance in Plato’s definition. As in the case of bravery, Plato distinguishes the temperamental, the bourgeois, the disciplined and the philosophical virtue. But he affects to feel something paradoxical in the very idea of self-control, as perhaps there is. Cf. Laws 626 e ff., 863 d, A.J.P. vol.
xiii. pp. 361 f., Unity of Plato's Thought, nn. 77 and 78.
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rpo^rjs KCLKrjs Tbvos opaXlas KpaTrjOfi vtto ttAt)-Oovs tov yeipovos (jp-ucporepov to fieXTbov ov, tovto B 3e co? ev dvetSet 0eyetv Te Kal KaAetr t/tto) eavTOV
«at aKoXaoTOV tov ovtoj SbaKelpbevov. Kat yap eobKev, €(/>!]. 'AirofiXeTre Totvvv, rjv 3’ eyco, irpds ty]v veav Yjpav iroXbv, Kal evpfjcrebs ev avTrj to €T€pOV TOVTOJV eVOV KpebTTU) yap aVTYjV aVTTJS StKatai? (/reacts- irpoaayopeveadab e’birep ov to dfiebvov tov xeipovos dpyeb ococfipov kXtjtcov Kal Kpet/rrov avTov. ’AAA’ dirofiXeirco, e^rj, Kal aXr)6rj Asyets. Kat pvqv Kal ras ye iroXXds Kal iravTO-C Saras’ errt^v/ztas Kat rfiovds re Kat Xviras ev Tratat ^taAtara dv tl$ evpob Kal yvvai^l Kal otKeTabs Kal tcov eXevdepcov Xeyopbevcvv ev tols iroXXobs Te Kal </>avXobs. Haw [lev ovv. Tas 8e ye dirAds tc Kal pceTpcas, at 3^ p,€Ta vov tc Kal bo^ys dpdfjs Xoyc-apca> dyovTac, ev dXlyois Te eiuTev^eL Kal Toi$ fteXTLOTa p,ev cfrvoa, fleXTbcrra 8e TratSeu^etatv. ’AXx/Of], ecf)Yj. Ovkovv Kal ravra dpas evovTa oob ev tt) TroXeb, Kal KpaTOvpbevas avTodb ras em^v/ztas D ras ev toIs ttoXXoIs Te Kal (fravXobs vtto Te tcvv eirbdvpbbdfv Kal Trjs tf)pov^aea>s Tijs ev TOb$ eXaTroal Te Kal e7Tb€bKeoTepob$; ’'Eytoy*, e(f>Y).
IX. Et apa 8eb rtva TrdXbv Trpocrayopevebv KpelrTO) Tjdovuiv Te Kal eTTb3vpbbd)v Kal avTTjv avr^s, Kat rav-
• Cf. Phaedr. 250 a.
b Cf. 442 a, Laws 689 a-b. The expression is intended to remind us of the parallelism between man and state. See Introd. p. xxxv.	e Cf. Symp. 189 e.
d Cf. 441 d, 443 B, 573 d.
e TravTo8air6s is disparaging in Plato. Cf. 557 c.
f -iraiffl: so Wolf, for ms. irdai, a frequent error. Cf. 494 b. 860
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when, because of bad breeding or some association,** the better part, which is the smaller, is dominated by the multitudeb of the worse, I think that our speech censures this as a reproach,c and calls the man in this plight unselfcontrolled and licentious.” “ That seems likely,” he said. “ Turn your eyes now upon our new city,” said I, “ and you will find one of these conditions existent in it. For you will say that it is justly spoken of as master of itself if that in which** the superior rules the inferior is to be called sober and self-mastered.” “ I do turn my eyes upon it,” he said, “ and it is as you say.” “ And again, the mob of motleye appetites and pleasures and pains one would find chiefly in children f and women and slaves and in the base rabble of those who are freemen in name.5 ” “ By all means.” “ But the simple and moderate appetites which with the aid of reason and right opinion are guided by consideration you will find in few and those the best born and best educated.”
True,” he said. “ And do you not find this too in your city and a domination there of the desires in the multitude and the rabble by the desires and the wisdom that dwell in the minority of the better sort ? ” “ I do,” he said.
IX. “ If, then, there is any city that deserves to be described as master of its pleasures and desires and self-mastered, this one merits that designation.” Plato, like Shakespeare’s Rosalind, brackets boys and women as creatures who have foi* every passion something and for no passion truly anything.
0 Cf. on 336 a. The ordinary man who is passion’s slave is not truly free. The Stoics and Cynics preached many sermons on this text. See Persius, Sat. v. 73 and 124, Epictet. Diss. iv. 1, Xen. Mem. iv. 5. 4, Xen. Oecon. 1. 22-23.
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Trjv npoaprjreov. Tlavrarraab [lev ovv, ecbrj. tAp> ovv ov Kal au)(/)pova Kara Trdvra ravra; Kat paAa, €<£77. Kai p,rjv el-nep av ev dXXrj -rrdXeb rj avrrj 8o£a Ey	«	>/	\	3	/	\
evearb rots re apyovab Kat apxop,evobs nepb rov V	e. >Z	X >	/	•» >z	<•>
ovarbvas oet ap^eiv, /cat ev ravrrj av evrj rovro evdv 77 ov 8oKel; Kai /zaAa, tyrj, o<f>68pa. ’Ey irorepobs ovv t^r/creis raw 7toXlto)v rd aa)(/>povebv »	ff	V	>	if	'X »
evetvai, orav ovtojs eyaiabv, ev rot,? apyovabv rj ev rocs dpxop,evoi$; ’Ey apbcfrorepobs irov, ecfrq. ‘Opa? ovv, rjv 8’ eyd), on enbebKcos epbavrevopbeda dpri, d)$ dppbovla nvl rj aax/ipoavvrj d>p,ota)rai; Tt 877; *O7t ov% darrep rj av8pela Kal rj aoc/da ev pepeb 432 rivl eKarepa evovcra rj p,ev ao^ijv, rj 8e dv8pelav rrjv f\	f	> ez	«zz ’’i'i'S*
ttoalv irapeixero, ovy ovrco rroieb avrrj, aAAa 01 dXrjs dreyvajs rerarai, 8ta Traacov TrapexojJLevrj gvvadovras rods Te daOeveararovs ravrdv Kal rovs tcrxypordrovs Kal rovs /aeaovs, €L p,ev flovXeb, (frpovtfaeb, el 8e fiovXeb, layvc, el 8e, Kal TrXrjOeb 7] Xprjpbaabv rj dXXcy drcoovv rcov robovrcov' dare
a Plato is again proceeding by seemingly minute verbal links. Cf. supra 354 a, 379 b, 412 d. Kal pfv introduces a further verification of the definition.
& ttov marks the slight hesitation at the deviation from the symmetry of the scheme which would lead us to expect, as Aristotle and others have taken it, that <™</>po<rijvr) is the distinctive virtue of the lowest class. It is so practically for the lower sense of <ru^poavv-q, but in the higher sense of the willingness of each to fulfil his function in due subordination to the whole, it is common to all classes.
e Cf. 430 e. Aristotle gives this as an example of (faulty) definition by metaphor (Topics iv. 3. 5).
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M Most assuredly,” he said. “ And is it not also to be called sober ° in all these respects ? ” “ Indeed it is,” he said. “ And yet again, if there is any city in which the rulers and the ruled are of one mind as to who ought to rule, that condition will be found in this. Don’t you think so ? ” “I most emphatically do,” he said. “ In which class of the citizens, then, will you say that the virtue of soberness has its seat when this is their condition ? In the rulers or in the ruled ? ” “ In both, I suppose/ ” he said. “ Do you see then,” said I, “ that our intuition was not a bad one just now that discerned a likeness between soberness and a kind of harmonyc ? ” “ Why so ? ” “ Because its operation is unlike that of courage and wisdom, which residing in separate parts respectively made the city, the one wise and the other brave. That is not the way of soberness, but it extends literally through the entire gamutd throughout, bringing aboute the unison in the same chant of the strongest, the weakest and the intermediate, whether in wisdom or, if you please/ in strength, or for that matter in numbers, wealth, or any similar criterion. So that we should be quite right
d Si oXtjs : sc. rfjs ?r6Xew$, but as dreyrcus shows (c/. supra OU 419 e) it already suggests the musical metaphor of the entire octave 3ia iracrdu'.
e The word order of the following is noteworthy. The translation gives the meaning, raurdi', the object of aw-adouras, is, by a trait of style that grows more frequent in the Laws and was imitated by Cicero, so placed as to break the monotony of the accusative terminations.
1 For the comparison the kind of superiority is indifferent. See Thompson on Meno 71 e and compare the enumeration of claims to power in the Laws, aft'1'u.a.Ta. . . . tov ap^eiv, Laws 690 a ff. and infra 434 b.
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opOorar9 dv cjjaipcev ravr-qv rrjv dpcdvocav aaxfipo^ avvrjv etvac, xetpovos re Kal dpLelvovos Kara cf)vaLV B ^vpL^ajvbav, oirdrepov See apyeiv wal ev iroXei Kal
ev evl eKaarcp. ITavv p,oi, ctf)?], ^vvboKei. Eiev, rjv 8’ eyco- ra pcev rpla rpuv ev rfj ttoXcl Kararnrat, </>$■ ye ovrcoal 8o^ai* to 8e 8tj Xoiitov el3o$, St o av ert aperrjs p,€rexoi> ttoXls, ri ttot av eli); 3rjXov yap, on rovro eanv rj 3cKaLoavvTj. &y]Xov. Ovkovv, a) EAavarcov, vvv 3tj r/pdis Bet diarrep Kvv^yeras nvds Oapwov kvkXcv Trepdaraadai. irpoaexovras rov vovv, perj tty] bca^vyr) T) diKacoavvT] Kal d(f>avc-c adecaa aBvyAo? yevryrai,' (faavepov yap 817 on TavrT)
tty] eanv- opa ovv Kal irpoOvpcov Kan3eZv, eav rra)s Ttporepos epLov l3y]s Kal ep^ol (fapdarjs. Ei yap d)(f)eXov, ec/rry aAAa pdlXXov, eav pioc erropLeva) xpfi Kal rd detKvvpLeva 3vvap.ev<jp KaOopav, Trdvv yot pt,erpt<os xpyaec. “Bitov, rjv 8’ eyco, ev^dyevos yer epiov. rMo-a) raura, aAAa pcovov, rj 8’ o$, r/yov. Kai etirov eyd), dvaflards ye n$ 6 tottos
9 The final statement of the definition, which, however, has little significance for Plato’s thought, when isolated from its explanatory context. Cf. Def. Plat. 413 e, Unity of Plato's Thought, pp. 15 f., n. 82. Quite idle is the discussion whether aw(f)poavvy is otiose, and whether it can be absolutely distinguished from SiKaLoavvy. They are sufficiently distinguished for Plato’s purpose in the imagery and analogies of the Republic.	b Cf. on 351 e.
e Cf. Dem. xx. 18 and 430 e 6s ye ivrevdev Ibelv. Plato’s definitions and analyses are never presented as final. They are always sufficient for the purpose in hand. Cf. Unity of Plato's thought, p. 13, nn. 63-67 and 519.
d 5i 8: cf. my paper on the Origin of the Syllogism,Class. Phil. vol. xix. pp. 7 ff. This is an example of the terminology of the theory of ideas “ already ” in the first four books. Cf. Unity of Plato's Thought, p. 35, n. 238, p. 38.
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in affirming this unanimity a to be soberness, the concord of the naturally superior and inferior as to which ought to rule both in the state and the individual? ” “ I entirely concur,” he said. “ Very well,” said I; “ we have made out these three forms in our city to the best of our present judgement? What can be the remaining form thatd would give the city still another virtue ? For it is obvious that the remainder is justice.” “ Obvious.” “ Now then,® Glaucon, is the time for us like huntsmen f to surround the covert and keep close watch that justice may not slip through and get away from us and vanish from our sight. It plainly must be somewhere hereabouts. Keep your eyes open then and do your best to descry it. You may see it before I do and point it out to me.” “ Would that I could,” he said ; “ but I think rather that if you find in me one who can follow you and discern what you point out to him you will be making a very fair 9 use of me.” “ Pray h for success then,” said I, “ and follow along with me.” “ That I will do, only lead on,” he said. “ And truly,” said I, “ it appears to be an inaccessible
* vvv 6r/: i.e. vvv ijSt).
1 Cf. Soph. 235 b, Euthydem. 290 b-c, Phaedo 66 c, Laws 654 e, Parmen. 128 c, Lysis 218 c, Thompson on Meno 96 e, Huxley, Hume, p. 139 “There cannot be two passions more nearly resembling each other than hunting and philosophy.” Cf. also Hardy’s “ He never could beat the covert of conversation without starting the game.” The elaboration of the image here is partly to mark the importance of Sikoaoctuvi] and partly to relieve the monotony of continuous argument.
0 It is not necessary, though plausible, to emend p.erplws to /j.€TpL(f>. The latter is slightly more idiomatical. Cf. Terence’s “ benigno me utetur patre.”
* Prayer is the proper preface of any act. Cf. Tim. 27 c, Laws 712 b.
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f f	\	?	!	U	X	\
cpatverai Kat cttiokigs' eari yovv OKOTeivos Kai D SvaSeepeuv^ros* * aAAa yap opmos ireov. iIreov ydp, e(f>y. Kai eyd) Kartbdw Tou tov, einov, a> TAauKcov Kivovvevopiev tl e^eiv lxvos> K(u P'Ob ^OKei ov naw tl eK(f>ev^eLaOaL rjpLas. Eu ayyeAAeis, y 8* os. *H piyv, yv 8’ eyd), ftXaKLKOv ye ypicov to nddos. To noiov; IlaAat, d) piaKapie, c^alveTai npd 7To8cov ypiiv e£ dpxys KvXiv8eicr6ai, Kal oi>x ecopcd-piev dp* avTo, aAA* ypiev KaTayeXaaTOTaTOi’ da-E nep ol ev Taes yepalv e'xovTes ^yrovcrtv cvlotc o e^ovoL, Kal ypieis els avTo pLev ovk aneflXenopiev, Troppo) 8e noi an ecr Konov piev, y 8y Kal eXavffavev Lorcos ypLas. n<os, e(/>y, Xeyeis; Ovtcds, einov, ds ^OKovpiev pLOi Kai XeyovTes avro Kal aKovovTes naXai ov piavddveiv ypidv avTcov, otl eXeyopiev Tponov Tiva avTo. MaKpov, e<l>y, to npooipiiov Tip emdvpLovvTi aKovaai.
433 X. ’AAA*, yv 8’ eyd), aKove, ei ti apa Xeya). o ydp e^ dpxys eOepieOa deiv noieiv 8ia navTos, oTe Tyv ttoXlv KaTipKi^opiev, tovto ccttiv, d)s eptoi doKet, yTOi tovtov tl eiSos y diKaioavvy. edepieOa 8e bynov Kai iroXXaKis eXeyopiev, el piepivyaai, otl eva eKaaTov ev 8eot eniTySeveiv tcov nepl Tyv iroXiv, els d avTov y </>vais eniTydeioTaTy ire^VKVia
0 rd irdffosz for the periphrasis cf. 376 a.
b Cf. Theaetet. 201 a.
e A homely figure such as Dante and Tennyson sometimes use.
d This sounds like Hegel but is not Hegelian thought.
* Cf. on 344 e. Justice is a species falling under the vague genus rd eavrou irparreiv, which Critias in the Char-mides proposed as a definition of ff&ppoatvi) (Charm. 161 b), 866
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place, lying in deep shadows.” “ It certainly is a dark covert, not easy to beat up.” “ But all the same on we must go.” “ Yes, on.” And I caught view and gave a hulloa and said, “ Glaucon, I think we have found its trail and I don’t believe it will get away from us.” “I am glad to hear that,” said he. “ Truly,” said I, “ we were slackers0 indeed.” “ How so ? ” “ Why, all the time, bless your heart, the thing apparently was tumbling about our feet6 from the start and yet we couldn’t see it, but were most ludicrous, like people who sometimes hunt for what they hold in their hands/ So we did not turn our eyes upon it, but looked off into the distance, which was perhaps the reason it escaped us.” “ What do you mean ? ” he said. “ This,” I replied, “ that it seems to me that though we were speaking of it and hearing about it all the time we did not understand ourselves d or realize that we were speaking of it in a sense.” “ That is a tedious prologue,” he said, “ for an eager listener.”
X. “ Listen then,” said I, “ and learn if there is anything in what I say. For what we laid down in the beginning as a universal requirement when we were founding our city, this I think, or e some form of this, is justice. And what we did lay down, and often said, if you recall, was that each one man must perform one social service in the state for which his nature was best adapted.” “Yes, we said that.” “ And but failed to sustain owing to his inability to distinguish the various possible meanings of the phrase. In the Republic too we have hitherto failed to “learn from ourselves” its true meaning, till now when Socrates begins to perceive that if taken in the higher sense of spiritual division of labour in the soul and in the state, it is the long-sought justice. Cf. infra 433 b-c-d, 443 c-d.
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€ti]. ’EXe'yojxev yap. Kat p-qv otl ye to ra avrov irpaTTeev Kai |X7) iroXvirpaypoveLV BLKaLocrvvq earl, B Kai rovro aXXcov Te rroXXdtv aK-qKoapev Kal avTol
TToXXaKis elp-qKapev. Eilp-qKapev yap. Tovto tolvvv, rjv 3’ eyd), <3 (fidXe, KLvdvveveL Tpoirov riva yiyvopevov -q dLKacocrvvq elvat, to to. ovtov irpaT-Tetv. olaOa ddev TeKpalpopat; Ovk, aXXa Xey', ecbq. AoKet pot, rjv 8’ eyd), to vitoXolttov ev Tfj rroXei cov ecrKeppeOa, aco(/)poovv)-]s Kal avdpetas Kal (ftpovqaeats, tovto etvaL, o iracav eKetvots ttjv dvvaptv Trapeayev, dacrre eyyeveadat, Kal eyyevope-vols ye au)T7]pLav TrapeyeLV, eater-nep av evrp koltol C efiapev 8iKaioaw7]V ecreaOaL to viroXet^Oev eKetvoov, €t Ta Tpla evpotpev. Kai. yap dvdyKiq, e<frq. ’AXXa pevTot, 8’ eyd), el 8e'oi ye Kplvat, ti rqv ttoXlv -qpLV tovtcov /zaXiCTTa dyadr/v aTrepydereTai eyyevopevov, SvcrKpiTov dv e’l-q, -rroTepov tj opoSotpa to)v dpxovratv tc Kal dpxopevoov, t) tj irepl 3ecvd)v Te i<al pt], arra eari, 80^7]? evvopov ercoTr/pla ev Tois crTpaTLcoTais eyyevopevp, 7) -q ev tois apxovat j) (^povqcrls Te Kal </>’jXaK7] evovera, -q tovto paXterna dyaOqv avTqv rrotet evdv Kal ev irab^i Kal ev yvvaiK.1 Kal dovXuj Kal eXevOepcp Kal dqpcovpya) Kal dpxovTL Kal dpxopevco, otl to avTov ereauTos els d)v enpaTTe Kal ovk eiroXvirpaypoveL. AvcrKpLTOv, it I	~	<>> v	> x y	e >/	a
ecpq' 7ra»s o ov; VjvapLAAov apa, cos eoLKe, irpos
a This need not refer to any specific passage in the dialogues. Cf. Unity of Plato's Thought, n. 236. A Greek could at any time say that minding one's own business and not being a busybody is crCb<ppov or biKcaov or both.
b Tpbrrov tlvo. yiyviyevov: as in the translation, not “justice 368
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again that to do one’s own business and not to be a busybody is justice, is a saying that we have heard from many and have very often repeated ourselves.0 ”
We have.” “ This, then,” I said, “ my friend, if taken in a certain sense appears to be justice,6 this principle of doing one’s ovra business. Do you know whence I infer this ? ” “ No, but tell me,” he said.
I think that this is the remaining virtue in the state after our consideration of soberness, courage, and intelligence, a quality which made it possible for them all to grow up in the body politic and which when they have sprung up preserves them as long as it is present. And I hardly need to remind you thatc we said that justice would be the residue after we had found the other three.” “ That is an unavoidable conclusion,” he said. “ But moreover,” said I, “if we were required to decide what it is whose indwelling presence will contribute most to making our city good, it would be a difficult decision whether it was the unanimity of rulers and ruled or the conservation in the minds of the soldiers of the convictions produced by law as to what things are or are not to be feared, or the watchful intelligence that resides in the guardians, or whether this is the chief cause of its goodness, the principle embodied in child, woman, slave, free, artisan, ruler, and ruled, that each performed his one task as one man and was not a versatile busybody.” “ Hard to decide indeed,” he said. “ A thing, then, that in its contribution to seems somehow to be proving to be this.’’ Cf. 432 e, 516 c, Lysis 217 e, Laws 910 b, infra 495 a, 596 d, Goodwin, Moods and Tenses, 830. Yet, cf. Polit. 291 d.
c KairoLt cf. on 360 c and 376 b. Here it points out the significance of to vtt6\oittov if true, while dXXa ydvToi introduces the considerations that prove it true.
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dpeTrjv ttoXcojs rfj re cro<f>la aurijs /cat rrj craxfjpo-crvvri Kal rfj av^peta 7] rov eKacrrov ev avrfj ra aurou TTpdrreiv dvvapLs. Kat paX , et^rj. Ovkovv ^LKaLoavvrjv to ye tovtols evapiXXov av cis E dpeTTjv 7roXea>s OeLT/s; Havra7ra(Ti pev ovv. ^ko-
ttcl 8tj Kal TrjSe, el ovtoj 86£cl. apa rois dp-%ovcjlv ev tt) ttoXcl ras 8lkos irpooTa^eLS Si/ca^civ,’ Tt p7iv; TH aAAou ovtlvogovv paXXov efaepevoL r\ /	/	ef	i\ tf	f 5
OLKacrovacv 7) tovtov, ottojs av eKaoroi p7pr e^cocri raAAorpia pf/Te to>v avrcov orepcovraL; Ovk, aAAa tovtov. '£ls 8lkolov ovtos; Nat. Kai tovtyj apa tty) 7] tov olkclov Te Kal eavTov etps T€ kol 434 Trpatps 8cKaLouvv7] dv dpoXoyoLTo. ”Eoti Taura.
’I8e 8t/, eav aol arrep epol £vv8oKfj. t€Kto)V aKVTOTopov eiTLxeipdiv epya epyd^ecrdai t) okvto-Topos tcktovos, 7) ra opyava peTaXapflavovTes TaXXrfXatv 7j Tcpds, 7) Kal 6 avTOS env^etpaiv ap<^o-Tepa irpaTTeLV, rrdvTa raAAa peTaXXaTTopeva apa aoL dv tl 8ok€l peya fiXaipac ttoXlv; Ou rravv, ec/rr). ’AAA’ otov ye, ocpaL, (yqpLovpyds d)v 7) tls dXXos B xp7]paTL<TT7jS (/>vueL, eTteLTa eTtacpopevos tj ttXovtu)
7^ TrXTjdeL 7j la^VL 7) dXXcp T(p TOLOVTU) €LS TO TOV TToXepLKOV €l8oS €7TL)(eLp7j LCVaL, 7) TO)V TToXepLKCJV tls els to tov ftovXevTLKov Kal fivXaKOs ava^cos
° 7c argues from the very meaning of eva.p.iXXov. Cf. supra 379 b.
6 So Phaedo 79 e apa 8rj Kal rrjdf. It introduces a further confirmation. The mere judicial and conventional conception of justice can be brought under the formula in a fashion (iTT) infra), for legal justice “ est constans et perpetua voluntas ius suum cuique tribuens.” Cf. supra 331 e and Aristot. Rhet. 1366 b 9 tart Si SiKatoativi] pdv aperi] Si r^v ra. avruv iKaara i-Xovtri, xai ws 6 vbpos.
•	raWSrpta: the article is normal; Stallb. on Phaedr. 230 a. 370
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the excellence of a state vies with and rivals its wisdom, its soberness, its bravery, is this principle of everyone in it doing his own task.” “ It is indeed,” he said. “ And is not justice the name you would have to give a to the principle that rivals these as conducing to the virtue of state ? ” “ By all means,” “ Consider it in this wise too b if so you will be convinced. Will you not assign the conduct of lawsuits in your state to the rulers ? ” “ Of course.” “ Will not this be the chief aim of their decisions, that no one shall have what belongs to othersc or be deprived of his own ? ” “ Nothing else but this.” “ On the assumption that this is just ? ” “Yes.” “ From this point of view too, then, the having d and doing of one’s own and what belongs to oneself would admittedly be justice.” “ That is so.” “ Consider now e whether you agree with me. A carpenter undertaking to do the work of a cobbler or a cobbler of a carpenter or their interchange of one another’s tools or honours or even the attempt of the same man to do both—the confounding of all other functions would not, think you, greatly injure a state, would it ? ” “ Not much,” he said. “ But when I fancy one who is by nature an artisan or some kind of money-maker tempted and incited by wealth or command of votes or bodily strength or some similar advantage tries to enter into the class of the soldiers or one of the soldiers into the class of counsellors and guardians, for which he is not fitted, and these inter-
For the ambiguity of rdXX6rpia cf. 443 d. So oikcIov is one’s own in either the literal or in the ideal sense of the Stoics and Emerson, and eavrov is similarly ambiguous. Cf. on 443 d.
d is still fluid in Plato and has not yet taken the technical Aristotelian meaning of habit or state.
•	A further confirmation. For what follows cf. 421 a.
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cov, Kal rd aAA^Acov ovroi opyava pieraXapi^dvajai Kal ras ripids, r] drav 6 avros rrdvra ravra dpia eTTixeiprj TTpdrreiv, rare otpiai Kal aol doKeiv ravrrjv rr]v Tovrcvv pLera^oXrjv Kal TroXvTrpaypioavvTjv oXe-
Opov etvai, rfi ttoXci. Havrarraai piev ovv.
*H rpicvv
apa dvroov yevcov iroXvTTpaypLoavvT) Kal piera/SoXy els C aAAi/Aa pLeylaTTj re ftXdflr) rfj TroXei Kal op 9 or ar’ dv irpoaayopevoiro piaXiara KaKovpyla. Ko/xiSt? p,ev ovv. KaKovpylav 8e rfy pieylcrrrjv rys eavrov TToXecos ovk adiKiav (frrjcreis etvai; IIcos S’ ov; 1 ovto /jlev apa aOLKca.
XL ITaAtv Se co8e Ae'yco/zev* xp^pLariariKov, em-KovpiKov, </>vXaKiKov yevovs oiiceiOTTpayta, eKacrrov rovrcvv rd avrov TTparrovros ev TroXei, rovvavrlov eKetvov diKatoavvT] r dv eirj Kal rrjv rrdXiv St/catav D Trapexot. Ovk aXXrj epioiye doKei, rj 8* os, exeiv rj ravTT). M^Sev, tjv 8’ eyco, vrco irdvv Tray levs avro Xeycopiev, aAA’ eav piev rjpiiv Kal els eva eKacrrov rd>v dvOpcorrcov lov rd etdos rovro dpio-
0 ndXurra. with KaKovpyla.
b irdXiv, “again,” here means conversely. Cf. 425 a. The definition is repeated in terms of the three citizen classes to prepare the way for testing it in relation to the individual soul, which, if the analogy is to hold, must possess three corresponding faculties or parts. The order of words in this and many Platonic sentences is justified by the psychological “investigation,” which showed that when the question “which do you like best, apples, pears, or cherries?” was presented in the form “ apples, pears, cherries, which do you like best ? ” the reaction time was appreciably shortened.
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change their tools and their honours or when the same man undertakes all these functions at once, then, I take it, you too believe that this kind of substitution and meddlesomeness is the ruin of a state.” “By all means.” “The interference with one another’s business, then, of three existent classes and the substitution of the one for the other is the greatest injury to a state and would most rightly be designated as the thing which chiefly0 works it harm.” “ Precisely so.” “ And the thing that wrorks the greatest harm to one’s own state, will you not pronounce to be injustice ? ” “ Of course.” “ This, then, is injustice.
XI. ”Again,b let us put it in this way. The proper functioningc of the money-making class, the helpers and the guardians, each doing its own work in the state, being the reverse of thatd just described, would be justice and would render the city just.” “ I think the case is thus and no otherwise,” said he. “ Let us not yet affirm it quite fixedly,6 ” I said, “ but if this form f when applied to the individual man, is
e oiKeLoirpayla: this coinage is explained by the genitive absolute. Proclus (Kroll i. p. 207) substitutes alrroirpayla. So Def. Plat. 411 e.
d tueivov: cf. ^Keivots, 425 a.
e ircvyi'ws : cf. 479 c, Aristot. Met. 1062 b 15.
f The doctrine of the transcendental ideas was undoubtedly familiar to Plato at this time. Cf. supra on’ 402 b, and Unity of Plato's Thought, p. 31, n. 194, p. 35. But we need not invoke the theory of irapowla here to account for this slight personification of the form, idea, or definition of justice. Cf. 538 d, and the use of in Eurip. Suppl. 563 and of tov in Phileb. 52 e. Plato, in short, is merely saying vivaciously what Aristotle technically says in the words Set 5^ tovto /j.tj p.6vov KaOhXov Xtyeadai, dXXa Kal tocs Kaff ZKatrra tyapp/.hTreii', Eth. Nic. 1107 a 28.
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XoyrjTat Kal eKei diKacoavvr] eivat, ^vyyaipYjaopceOa 7)87)' ti yap Kal epov/iev; ei 8e p,rj, Tore aXXo ri (jrK&poixeda' vvv 8’ eKreXeacopLev rrjv aKei/av, rp> cpijOripiev, el ev pcel^ovl tlvl tcov eyovrcov 8ikcuo-ovvtjv Trporepov eKei emxeipTjcraipLev OedcraaOai, paov dv ev evl dvOpcorrcp Kandeiv otov ecrrc, Kac E e8o£e 8rj rjpciv tovto etvai ttoXls, Kal ovtcos cokc-£op,ev cos e8vvdp,eda dplaTTjv, ev el86res orc ev ye rfi dyaOfj dv elf], d ovv rfpiiv eKei ecftavr], eirava-</>epcopLev els tov eva, Kav pcev dpLoXoyfjrai,, KaXcos e£et' eav 8e n aXXo ev rep evl epL^alvrirai,, irdXcv 435 erravcovTes errl rr/v ttoXcv /dacravLOV/jeev, Kal ray
dv Trap' aXXrjXa ctkottovvt€s Kal rplflovres cocrirep ck TTvpelcov eKXapcipac TToviqaaLpLev ttjv diKacocrvvTjV, Kal (/>avepav yevopcevrjv fteftaujocFatiJLeO' dv avrrjv Trap' r)p,iv avrois. ’AAA*, tyf], xad' 686v re Xeyecs Kal TTOceiv xprj ovtcos. *A.p' ovv, rjv 8’ eyco, o ye
a In 368 e. For the loose internal accusative ■fjv cf. 443 b, Laws 666 b, Phaedr. 249 d, Sophist 264 b, my paper on Illogical Idiom, T.A.P.A., 1916, vol. xlvii. p. 213, and the school-girl’s “ This is the play that the reward is offered for the best name suggested for it.” 374
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accepted there also as a definition of justice, we will then concede the point—for what else will there be to say ? But if not, then we will look for something else. But now let us work out the inquiry in which a Ive supposed that, if we found some larger thing that contained justice and viewed it there,6 we should more easily discover its nature in the individual man. And we agreed that this larger thing is the city, and so we constructed the best city in our power, well knowing that in the goodc city it would of course be found. What, then, we thought we saw there we must refer back to the individual and, if it is confirmed, all will be well. But if something different manifests itself in the individual, we will return again to the state and test it there and it may be that, by examining them side by sided and rubbing them against one another, as it were from the fire-sticks * we may cause the spark of justice to flash forth/ and when it is thus revealed confirm it in our own minds.” “ Well,” he said, “ that seems a sound method 0 and that is what we must do.” ‘‘ Then,” said I, “ if you
b eKei though redundant need not offend in this intentionally anacoluthic and resumptive sentence. Some inferior mss. read eKeivo. Burnet’s <^> is impossible.
e tv ye rrj aya.07): cf. on 427 e, and for the force of ye cf. 379 b, 403 e.
d Cf. Sophist 230 B rifftaai trap aXXiJXaj, Isoc. Areopagit. 79, Nic. 17.
* Cf. L. & S. and Morgan, “De Ignis Eliciendi Modis,” Harvard Studies, vol. i. pp. 15, 21 ff. and 30; and Damascius (Ruelle, p. 54, line 18) Kal rovrb e<rriv Hirep ^al<pvt]S avairrcTat aXqOelas ticnrep £k irvpeiwv TrpoaTpiflo/jdvw'.
1 Cf. Gorg. 484 b, Epistle vii. 344 b.
9 Plato often observes that a certain procedure is methodical and we must follow it, or that it is at least methodical or consistent, whatever the results may be.
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TaVTOV av TLS TTpOaeLTTOL pceL^OV T€ Kal eXaTTOV, avop,ocov rvyyaveL ov ravry ravrov npocr-ayopeveraL, rj op,ocov; Ofiocov, ecf)Y). Kai biKacos B apa avr/p dcKacas noXecos Kard avro to txjs
StKaioCTWTjs €1809 ov8ev Sioto'ei, aAA* o/jlolos ccrrat.
0[1OLOS, &(/>T]. AAAa p,eVTOL TToXlS y€ e8o^€V dlvaL OiKata, ore ev avrfj rpirra yew] cpvcrecov evdvra to avrajv eKaorov enparre' odxfipcov 8e av Kal av8peca KaL <xo(j)Tj 81a rcov avrcov rovrcov yevcbv dXX’ ^^7 T€ KaL ^€LS'	Kai
rov eva apa, a> c/dXe, ovrcos dgccocropLev, rd avra C ravra e’^rj ev rfj avrov ifrvxfj ^ovra, 8ta ra avra ttoOt] eKetvois tu)v avrcov dvopcdrcov dpdcbs d^Lov-a3ac rfj ttoXcl. Ildaa dvayKT], ec/vrj. Et? t/>avX6v ye av, rjv 8’ eyd), d) 0avp.dai,e, OKep,p,a epLTreTrrd)-Kap.ev xrepl i^vyrjs, dire ex^c Ta rpta clSt) ravra ev avTxj dire p,rj. Ov naw pcoi 8oKovp,ev, e<f)r], els (/>avXov. locos ydp, d) IZcoKpares, to Xeyopcevov
a 8 ye ravrbv : there are several reasons for the seeming over-elaboration of the logic in the next few pages. The analogy between the three classes in the state and the tripartite soul is an important point in Plato’s ethical theory and an essential feature in the structure of the Republic. Very nice distinctions are involved in the attempt to prove the validity of the analogy for the present argument without too flagrant contradiction of the faith elsewhere expressed in the essential unity of the soul. Cf. Unity of Plato's Thought, p. 42. These distinctions in the infancy of logic Plato is obliged to set forth and explain as he proceeds. Moreover, he is interested in logical method for its own sake (cf. Introd. p. xiv), and is here stating for the first time important principles of logic afterwards codified in the treatises of Aristotle.
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call a thing by the same 0 name whether it is big or little, is it unlike in the way in which it is called the same or like ? ” “ Like,” he said. “ Then a just man too will not differ 6 at all from a just city in respect of the very form of justice, but will be like it.” “Yes, like.” “ But now the city was thought to be just because three natural kinds existing in it performed each its own function, and again it was sober, brave, and wise because of certain other affections and habits c of these three kinds.” “ True,” he said. “ Then, my friend, we shall thus expect the individual also to have these same forms in his soul, and by reason of identical affections of these with those in the city to receive properly the same appellations.” “ Inevitable,” he said. “Goodness gracious,” said I, “ here is another trifling d inquiry into which we have plunged, the question whether the soul really contains these three forms in itself or not.” “ It does not seem to me at all trifling,” he said, “ for perhaps, Socrates, the saying is true that ‘ fine things are
ye marks the inference from the very meaning of Tairbv. Cf. on 379 b, 389 b, and Polit. 278 e ; cf. also Parmen. 139 e.
The language suggests the theory of ideas. But Plato is not now thinking primarily of that. He is merely repeating in precise logical form the point already made (434 d-e), that the definition of justice in the individual must correspond point for point with that worked out for the state.
6 Cf. 369 a and Meno 72 b. In Phileh. 12 e-13 c, Plato points out that the generic or specific identity does not exclude specific or sub-specific differences.
* is here almost the Aristotelian tys. Aristotle, Eth. Nic. 1105 b 20, regards irdO-q, £$eis and 8wdp,eis as an exhaustive enumeration of mental states. For 3vvdp.ei$ cf. 477 c, Simplic. De An. Hayduck, p. 289 dXXd rd &v irpbs wpaKTiKrjv tdei-ro far)?, rd rpla ubva, irapelXr)d>er.
d Cf. 423 c.
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dXrjOes, on ^aAeird ra /caAa. <X>atv€Tax, rjv 8’ D eyar Kal ev y luOc, <5 TAauKcov, <b$ rj ep,rj 36£a>
(IKpiflaiS [lev TOVTO €K TOCOVTCOV [l€068a)V, ocat? vvv ev tols Xoyois xpat/ieda, ov p.T[ ttotc Xaftcopev' aAA?/ ydp p,aKpoT€pa Kal irXetcDV odd? T) Ctrl tovto ayovaa' tacos- pcevTOi tcov ye TTpoeipyjpcevcov tc Kal 7TpoecrK€pL[ievcov d^ccDs. Ovkovv dya/TrpTOV; ec/rry » x x x v	«	/ t	»
epoc [lev yap ev ye tco irapovTt, cKavcos av e^oi. *AAAa [levToi, cIttov, epcocye Kal iravv e^apKccrec. Mr? tolvvv aTTOKapcys, €cf>r), aAAa okottcc. TAp’
E ovv rpiLv, rjv 8’ eyco, ttoXXt] dvayKrj dpoXoyetv oti x > x » e /	»	t	\
ye Ta aura ev eKacrrcp evecrTiv rpicov etorj Te kol r[0r[ a/rrep ev rr? ttoXcl; ov ydp irov dXXodev eKetae
1 The inferior reading dXXa of several good mss. would not appreciably affect the meaning.
a A proverb often cited by Plato with variations. Cf. 497 d-e.
b tovto by strict grammatical implication means the problem of the tripartite soul, but the reference to this passage in 504 b shows that it includes the whole question of the definition of the virtues, and so ultimately the whole of ethical and political philosophy. We are there told again that the definitions of the fourth book are sufficient for the purpose, but that complete insight can be attained only by relating them to the idea of good. That required a longer and more circuitous way of discipline and training. Plato then does not propose the “longer way” as a method of reasoning which he himself employs to correct the approximations of the present discussion. He merely describes it as the higher education which will enable his philosophical rulers to do that. We may then disregard all idle guesses about a “ new logic ” hinted at in the longer way, and all fantastic hypotheses about the. evolution of Plato’s thought and the composition of the Republic based on supposed contradictions between this passage and the later books. 378
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difficult.’0 ” “ Apparently,” said I; “ and let me tell you, Glaucon, that in my opinion we shall never apprehend this matter6 accurately from such methods as we are now employing in discussion. For there is another longer and harder way that conducts to this. Yet we may perhaps discuss it on the level of our previous statements and inquiries.” “ May we not acquiesce in that ? ” he said; “I for my part should be quite satisfied with that for the present.” “ And I surely should be more than satisfied,” I replied. “ Don’t you weary then,” he said, “ but go on with the inquiry.” “ Is it not, then,” said I, “ impossible for us to avoid admitting c this much, that the same forms and qualities are to be found in each one of us that are in the state ? They could
Cf. Introd. p. xvi, “ Idea of Good,” p. 190, Unity of Plato's Thought, p. 16, n. 90; followed by Professor Wilamowitz, ii. p. 218, who, however, does not understand the connexion of it all with the idea of good.
Plato the logician never commits himself to more than is required by the problem under discussion (cf. on 353 c), and Plato the moralist never admits that the ideal has been adequately expressed, but always points to heights beyond. Cf. infra 506 e, 533 ▲, Phaedo 85 c, Tim. 29 b-c, Soph. 254 c.
« Plato takes for granted as obvious the general correspondence which some modern philosophers think it necessary to reaffirm. Cf. Mill, Logic, vi. 7. 1 ‘‘Human beings in society have no properties, but those which are derived from and may be resolved into the laws and the nature of individual man ”; Spencer, Autobiog. ii. p. 543 “ Society is created by its units. . . . The nature of its organization is determined by the nature of its units.”
Plato illustrates the commonplace in a slight digression on national characteristics, with a hint of the thought partly anticipated by Hippocrates and now identified with Buckle’s name, that they are determined by climate and environment. Cf. Newman, Introd. to Aristot. Pol. pp. 318-320.
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arpiKrai. yeAoiov yap av eiq, et ti? ot^t/eci] to 0vpoei8es pq eK ra)v idiarrayv ev Tais noXecriv eyyeyovevai, oi 8q Kal eyovcri ravrqv rrjv alriav, oiov ot Kara rrjv QpaKqv re Kal %kv6lkt]v Kal oyeBdv n Kara tov ava) tottov, q to (})iXopa0es, o 8q Trepl rov Trap' qptv paXicrr av tl$ alndaawo 436 tottov, ?} to r/)LXoypfjparov, o Trepl rovs re Ootvi/cas eivai Kal rovs Kara AiyvTrrov (pair] ns dv ovy 7)Kiara. Kat /xaAa, ecpTf. Iovto piev orj ovrcus qv 3’ eyd), Kal ov8ev yaXerrov yvdovai. Ou 8qra.
XII. Td3e 3e q8q yaXerrov, el rep avrep rovrcov1 eKaara TTparropev q rpcaiv overiv aAAo aAAcp' pavOdvopev pev erepep, Ovpovpeda 8e aXXtp raw ev qpiv, erTiOvpovpev 3’ av rpirep nvl rcov Trepl rrjv TpocjyYjv re Kai yevvYjcrw yoovcov Kai ocra rovraw a8eXcf)d, 'q dXrj rfj $vyfj KaO’ eKacrrov avraiv TTparropieV) orav opprfaaxpiev' ravr earai ra ^a-AcTra 8boplaao0ai depajs Xdyov. Kat epol 8okci, C(/>q. TQ3e roivvv erriyeipajpev avrd 6pii,eu0ai, eire rd avrd dXXqXois e.ire erepd eanv. Ildjs; AfjXov 1 Obviously better than the rovrif) of the better mss. accepted by Burnet. * 6
° alTidtrairo: this merely varies the idiom alrlav above, “predicate of,” “say of.” Cf. 599 e. It was a common boast of the Athenians that the fine air of Athens produced a corresponding subtlety of wit. Cf. Eurip. Medea 829-830, Isoc. vii. 74, Roberts, The Ancient Boeotians, pp. 59, 76.
6 ^iXoxpjj/z.aroi' is a virtual synonym of ^tti.0vpli]tlk6v. Cf. 580 e and Phaedo 68 c, 82 c.
e In Laws 747 c, Plato tells us that for this or some other cause the mathematical education of the Phoenicians and Egyptians, which he commends, developed in them Travoupyla rather than aotpa.
d The question debated by psychologists from Aristotle 380
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not get there from any other source. It would be absurd to suppose that the element of high spirit was not derived in states from the private citizens who are reputed to have this quality, as the populations of the Thracian and Scythian lands and generally of northern regions ; or the quality of love of knowledge, which would chiefly be attributed toa the region where we dwell, or the love of money 6 which we might say is not least likely to be found in Phoenicians c and the population of Egypt.” “ One certainly might,” he replied. “ This is the fact then,” said I, “ and there is no difficulty in recognizing it.” “ Certainly not.”
XII. “ But the matter begins to be difficult when you ask whether we do all these things with the same thing or whether there are three things and we do one thing with one and one with another—learn with one part of ourselves, feel anger with another, and with yet a third desire the pleasures of nutrition and generation and their kind, or whether it is with the entire sould that we function in each case when we once begin. That is what is really hard to determine properly.” “ I think so too,” he said. “ Let us then attempt to define the boundary and decide whether they are identical with one another in this way.” “ How ? ” ” It is obvious that the same (Eth. Nic. 1102 a 31) to the present day is still a matter of rhetoric, poetry and point of view rather than of strict science. For some purposes we must treat the “ faculties ” of the mind as distinct entities, for others we must revert to the essential unity of the soul. Cf. Arnold’s “ Lines on Butler’s Sermons ” and my remarks in The Assault on Humanism.
Plato himself is well aware of this, and in different dialogues emphasizes the aspect that suits his purpose. There is no contradiction between this passage and Phaedo 68 c, 82 c, and Rep. x. 611-12. Cf. Unity of Plato's Thought, pp. 42-43.
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on ravrov rdvavrla ttoiciv t) Trdaxetv Kara ravrov ye Kal irpds ravrov ovk eOeXyuet cqaa, d)ure eav rrov evpluKcvp.ev ev avrois ravra ytyvopieva, C eladpieOa on ov ravrov yv aAAa irXela). Etev.
S/<o7T€t St) o Ae'ya). A eye, €(/>t). 'Eerrdvai, eirrov, Kal KiveiaOat rd avro dpa Kara rd avrd dpa dvvarov; Ovdapdjs. "Jfn rolvvv aKpiftearepov opo-Xoyrjacdpeda, pf] nr] Trpo’idvres dp(f)iap'qr'^oa)pev. el yap ns Xeyoi dvdpajirov earrjKora, Kivovvra de rd.s x^pds r€ Kai TVV KecftaX^v, on 6 avros ear?] Ke re Kal Kivetrai dpa, ovk dv, oipat, d^iotpev ovnv Xeyeiv Seiv, aAA’ on rd pev n D avrov ecrrrjKe, rd Se Kiveirai. ovx ovnos i Ovtcos.
Ovkovv Kal el en paXXov xaPL€VT%OLTO ® ravra Xeyuov Kopi/ievopevos, d)s oi ye arpoftiXoi dXoi eardal re dpa Kal Ktvovvrai, orav ev rd) avrd) Ttr/^avres rd Kevrpov Trepicftepcwrai, t) Kal aXXo n kvkXco Trepiiov ev rf avrfj edpa rovro dpa, ovk av a The first formulation of the law of contradiction. Cf.
Phaedo 102 e, Theaetet. 188 a, Soph. 220 b, infra 602 e.
Sophistical objections are anticipated here and below (436 e) by attaching to it nearly all the qualifying distinctions of the categories which Aristotle wearily observes are necessary irpos ras ao</>tartKa$ tvo)<\7]aeis (De interp. 17 a 36-37). Cf. Met. 1005 b 22 irpbs ras XoyiKhs Svaxepeias, and Rhet. ii. 24.
Plato invokes the principle against Heraclitism and other philosophies of relativity and the sophistries that grew out of them or played with their formulas. Cf. Unity of Plato's Thought, pp. 50 ff., 53, 58, 68. Aristotle follows Plato in this, pronouncing it iraauiv peftaioraTT] apxy (Mel. 1005 b 18).
6 Kara ravr6i' = in the same part of or aspect of itself; 7rpos rauror' = in relation to the same (other) thing. Cf. Sophist 230 B &ya ire pl tCjv avrwv irpbs ra aura, Kara, rairk ivavriM.
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thing will never do or suffer opposites a in the same respectb in relation to the same thing and at the same time. So that if ever we findc these contradictions in the functions of the mind we shall know that it was d not the same thing functioning but a plurality.” “ Very well.” “ Consider, then, what I am saying.” “ Say on,” he replied. “Is it possible for the same thing at the same time in the same respect to be at reste and in motion ? ” “ By no means.” “ Let us have our understanding still more precise, lest as we proceed we become involved in dispute. If anyone should say of a man standing still but moving his hands and head that the same man is at the same time at rest and in motion we should not, I take it, regard that as the right way of expressing it, but rather that a partf of him is at rest and a part in motion. Is not that so ? ” “ It is.” “ Then if the disputant should carry the jest still further with the subtlety that tops at any rate 9 stand still as a whole at the same time that they are in motion when with the peg fixed in one point they revolve, and that the same is true of any other case of circular motion about the same spot
e For this method of reasoning cf. 478 d, 609 b, Laws 896 c, Charm. 168 b-c, Gorg. 496 c, Phileb. 11 d-e.
d “ was all along and is.”
* The maxim is applied to the antithesis of rest and motion, so prominent in the dialectics of the day. Cf. Sophist 249 c-d, Parmen. 156 d and passim.
1 Cf. Theaetet. 181 e.
9 The argumentative ye is controversial. For the illustration of the top cf. Spencer, First Principles, § 170, who analyzes “certain oscillations described by the expressive though inelegant word ‘ wobbling ’ ” and their final dissipation when the top appears stationary in the equilibrium mobile.
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aTTobeyolpeOa, co? ov Kara ravra eavrcbv ra rotavra rbre pcevovrcov re KaL t^epopevcvv, aAAa E (^ai/xev av eyew avra evOv re Kal TrepLcfrepes ev
avrocs, Kal Kara pcev rb evdv eardvac, ovbap/rj yap drroKXlveLv, Kara be rb rrepLcfiepes kvkXco Ktvecodac' brav 8e rrjv evOvcoplav t) els be^cav T] eis apcarepav T] els rb TTpouOev 7) els rb oTTLcrdev eyKXcvYj a/za TrepLcfrepbpLevov, rbre ovbaprj ecrrcv ecrravac. Kat bpOcos ye, ed>p. Obbev apa Yjpas rarv roiovrcov Xeydaevov eKTrXiibeL, ovbe adXXbv n TrecaeL, cos TTore rt av ro avro ov apa Kara ro avro irpos ro 437 avro rdvavrla rrddoc rj Kal etYj 7) xat TTOLY^aecev.
Ovkow epe ye, ecfjY). ’AAA’ bpcos, rjv 8 eyco, cva p-q avayKalpopeOa Traaas ras rocavras ap<f)ta-Pprijaecs erre^iovres Kal fleftacovpevoL a>s ovk aXpOets ovcras prycvvecv, vrrodepevoL cbs rovrov ovrcos eyovros els rb TrpboOev TrpoLCopev, opo-Xoyqaavres, eav rrore o.XXy) (ffavrj ravra Y] ravrip, rrdvra Yjpav ra drrb rovrov gvpflaLVovra XeXvp,eva eaeadac. ’AAAa XPV> Tabra TTOLelv.
a The meaning is plain, the alleged rest and motion do not relate to the same parts of the objects. But the syntax of ra rotaura is difficult. Obvious remedies are to expunge the words or to read tCjv toiovtwv, the cacophony of which in the context Plato perhaps rejected at the cost of leaving his syntax to our conjectures.
b Cf. Aristot. Met. 1022 a 23 ^rc rd Ka0b to Kara 0i<riv X/'ytrat, KaOb CffTT)Kfv, etc.
e C-q, the reading of most mss., should stand. It covers the case of contradictory predicates, especially of relation, that do not readily fall under the dichotomy volcIv Tro.o-xeo'. So Phaedo 97 c y eivat 7] aXXo briour Tracrx/ii' r) ttolCiv.
d a/i'4>iafl7iTT)(T€is is slightly contemptuous. Cf. Aristot. supra, ivoxX-rjaets, and Theaetet. 158 o to ye iixQiffftrCnvoa. ov x^Xe-irbr.
* It is almost a Platonic method thus to emphasize the 884
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—we should reject the statement on the ground that the repose and the movement in such cases a were not in relation to the same parts of the objects, but we would say that there was a straight line and a circumference in them and that in respect of the straight line they are standing stillb since they do not incline to either side, but in respect of the circumference they move in a circle; but that when as they revolve they incline the perpendicular to right or left or forward or back, then they are in no wise at rest/* “ And that would be right,” he said. “ No such remarks then will disconcert us or any whit the more make us believe that it is ever possible for the same thing at the same time in the same respect and the same relation to suffer, be,c or do opposites.” “ They will not me, I am sure,” said he. “ All the same,” said I, “ that we may not be forced to examine at tedious length the entire list of such contentions d and convince ourselves that they are false, let us proceed on the hypothesise that this is so, with the understanding that, if it ever appear otherwise, everything that results from the assumption shall be invalidated.” “ That is what we must do,” he said.
dependence of one conclusion on another already accepted. Cf. Unity of Plato's Thought, n. 471, Polit. 284 d, Phaedo 77 a, 92 d, Tim. 51 d, Parmen. 149 a. It may be used to cut short discussion {Unity of Plato's Thought, n. 471) or divert it into another channel. Here, however, he is aware, as Aristotle is, that the maxim of contradiction can be proved only controversially against an adversary who says something {cf. my De Platonis Idearum Doctrina, pp. 7-9, Aristot. Met. 1012 b 1-10); and so, having sufficiently guarded his meaning, he dismisses the subject with the ironical observation that, if the maxim is ever proved false, he will give up all that he bases on the hypothesis of its truth. Cf. Sophist 247 e.
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B XIII. TAp’ ovv, rjv 8’ eyed, to emveveiv rep dl'aveuciv Kal TO ecfileodal TWOS AajSctV TCp <XTT-apveZodai Kal to TTpoadyeaOai rep aTrcodeZodac, iravra rd roiavra raw evavrlcov av1 dXX'pXocs Oelrjs elre IT O IT) pLaTODV €IT€ 7Ta0T)p,aTCOV; Ol)8eV ydp raVTT] 8colaei. ’AAA’, rj 8’ ds, raw evavrlcov. Tt ovv; rjv 8’ eyed’ 8u[rfjv Kal Trewrjv Kal dXcos ras eiri-Ovpdas, Kal av to edeXew Kal rd /SouAeadai, ov rrdvra ravra els eKeZvd ttol dv Oevqs rd ec8rj rd
C vvv 8tj XeyOevra; oiov del rr/v rov eTTL0vp,ovvros ifjvyr/v ovyl t)tol e</)lecr6ac (f>r)€rei,s ckclvov od dv eiriOvp/rj, t) Trpoaayeadac rovro o dv /3ovXr)ral ol yeveodac, -n av, Kaff daov edeXei, rl ol TTopi.cr9fjvai, errwevew rovro Trpos avrr/v cocnrep rwos epcorcovros, eTTopeyopLevr/v avrov rfjs yeveaecos; "Rycoye. Tt 8at; to aftovXeZv Kal pur] eOeXetv p?8’ emOvpLeZv ovk els to aTTdoOeZv Kal direXavveiv air' avrrjs Kal D els arravra rdvavrla eKecvocs OrjaopLev; TIcos yap ov; Tovrcov 8r) ovrcos eydvrcov erridv/aidiv ri
1 Baiter’s is of course necessary.
* Cf. Gorg. 496 e, and supra on 435 d.
6 tMXeiv in Plato normally means to be willing, and PovXecrOai to wish or desire. But unlike Prodicus, Plato emphasizes distinctions of synonyms only when relevant to his purpose. Cf. Unity of Plato's Thought, p. 47 and n. 339, Phileb. 60 d. Trpocrdyea^ai below relates to iTridvpla and eiriveveLv to ifMXctv . . . fiovXeaOai.
e Cf. Aristot. De anima 434 a 9. The Platonic doctrine that opinion, 36£a, is discussion of the soul with herself, or the judgement in which such discussion terminates (cf. Unity of Plato's Thought, p. 47) is here applied to the specific case of the practical reason issuing in an affirmation of the will.
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XIII. “ Will you not then,” said I, “ set down as opposed to one another assent and dissent, and the endeavour after a thing to the rej ection of it, and embracing to repelling—do not these and all things like these belong to the class of opposite actions or passions; it will make no difference which ? ° ” “ None,” said he, “ but they are opposites.” “ What then,” said I, “ of thirst and hunger and the appetites generally, and again consenting b and willing, would you not put them all somewhere in the classes just described ? Will you not say, for example, that the soul of one who desires either strives for that which he desires or draws towards its embrace what it wishes to accrue to it; or again, in so far as it wills that anything be presented to it, nods assent to itself thereon as if someone put the question/ striving towards its attainment ? ” ‘‘I would say so,” he said. “ But what of not-willing d and not consenting nor yet desiring, shall we not put these under the soul’s rejectione and repulsion from itself and generally into the opposite class from all the former ? ” “ Of course.” “ This being so, shall we say that the desires constitute a
d dpovKeiv recalls the French coinage “ nqlonte,” and the Southern mule’s “ won’t-power.” Cf. Epist. vii. 347 a, Demosth. Epist. ii. 17.
* Cf. Aristotle’s dvMXiceu', J)e an. 433 b 8. “ All willing is either pushing or pulling,” Jastrow, Fact and Fable in Psychology, p. 336. Cf. the argument in Spencer’s First Principles § 80, that the phrase “ impelled by desires ” is not a metaphor but a physical fact. Plato’s generalization of the concepts “ attraction ” and “ repulsion ” brings about a curious coincidence with the language of a materialistic, physiological psychology (cf. Lange, History of Materialism, passim), just as his rejection in the Timaeus of attraction and actio in distans allies his physics with that of the most consistent materialists.
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^f/aopev etvac elSos, Kat evapyearTaTas auTah tovtcov T]V tc 3a[jav KaXovpev Kal rjv Trecvav; Qrjcropev, rj 3’ os. Ovkovv ty)v pev ttotov, ty/v 3’ e3co3'qs; Nat. TAp' ovv, KaO' ocrov 3 up a eaTL, TrXeovos av tlvos t) ov1 Xeyopev eTnOvpia ev ty} ifcvxfj ecYj; otov 3c0a earl 3 up a apa ye Oeppov ttotov rj ipvypov, y) ttoXXov oXcyov, Y] Kal evl Xoyco ttolov tlvos TrcopaTOS; Tj eav pev tis E OeppLOTTjs to) 3upeL TTpoafj, ty]V tov ipvypov cttl-
dvplav 7rpocT7Tap€'yoiT> av, eav 3e ipvyporTqs, ty/v tov Oeppov; eav 3e 3ta ttX^Oovs Trapovatav ttoXXyj tj 3upa Tj, tt)v tov ttoXXov Trape^eTaL, eav 3e oXlyr}, tyjv tov oXlyov; avro 3e to 3upYjv ov pf) TTOTe aXXov yevTjTac eTnOvpla rj ovTrep TrecpVKev, avTov TrcopaTos, Kal av to rreLVYjv flptoparos; Ovtcos, e</>r), avTYj ye r) errbOvpla eKacrrr) avTov povov €KaaTov ov TretfiVKe, tov 3e tolov tolov tol 438 TTpooyi/yvopeva. M-^rot tls, rjv 3’ eyco, aoKeirTovs
Tjpas ovTas Oopv^oTj, cos ov3els ttotov eTnOvpeL
1 Several good mss. have the obviously wrong ttov, others ov.
a Cf. on 349 e.
• Cf. supra 412 b and Class. Phil. vii. (1912) pp. 485-486.
e The argument might proceed with 439 a tov OLpvjvros &pa i) ^vxf. All that intervenes is a digression on logic, a caveat against possible misunderstandings of the proposition that thirst qua thirst is a desire for drink only and unqualifiedly. We are especially warned (438 a) against the misconception that since all men desire the good, thirst must be a desire not for mere drink but for good drink. Cf. the dramatic correction of a misconception, Phaedo 79 b, infra 529 a-b.
d In the terminology of the doctrine of ideas the “presence ” of cold is the cause of cool, and that of heat, of hot. 388
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classa and that the most conspicuous members of that class0 are what we call thirst and hunger?” “ We shall,” said he. “ Is not the one desire of drink, the other of food ? ” “Yes.” “ Then in so far as it is thirst, would it be of anything more than that of which we say it is a desire in the soul ?c I mean is thirst thirst for hot drink or cold or much or little or in a word for a draught of any particular quality, or is it the fact that if heatd is attached e to the thirst it would further render the desire—a desire of cold, and if cold of hot ? But if owing to the presence of muchness the thirst is much it would render it a thirst for much and if little for little. But mere thirst will never be desire of anything else than that of which it is its nature to be, mere drink/ and so hunger of food.” “ That is so,” he said; “ each desire in itself is of that thing only of which it is its nature to be. The epithets belong to the quality—such or such.5' ” “ Let no one then,” A said I, “ disconcert us when off our guard with the obj ection that everybody Cf. “The Origin of the Syllogism,” Class. Phil. vol. xix. p. 10. But in the concrete instance heat causes the desire of cool and vice versa. Cf. Phileb. 35 a iTriOvp-el twv ^vavriwv ?) Trdcrxci.
If we assume that Plato is here speaking from the point of view of common sense (cf. Lysis 215 e t£> 88 tpvxpbv 0epp.ov), there is no need of Hermann’s transposition of \pvxpov and Oeppov, even though we do thereby get a more exact symmetry with TrX^dot's -rrapovatav . . . tov ttoWov below.
* Trpoarj denotes that the “presence” is an addition. Cf. irpocrclT) in Parmen. 149 e.
* Phileb. 35 a adds a refinement not needed here, that thirst is, strictly speaking, a desire for repletion by drink.
9 Cf. 429 b. But (the desires) of such or such a (specific) drink are (due to) that added qualification (of the thirst).
* pfrot ns = look you to it that no one, eto.
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aAAa ypiprov irorov, Kal ov ctltov aAAa xpiyrrov alrov. irdvres ydp apa raw ayaOatv enLOvpLovcrLV' cl ovv rj dlifja eiudvpda earl, yprjarov dv elr) e’tre ircopLaros etre aAAov drov earlv emdupua, Kal al aAAat ovtco. Loots yap av, erpy, Ookol tl Aeyeiv o ravra Xeycov. ’AAAa pLevroL, rjv S’ eyd), ocra y* B earl rocavra oia etval rov, rd p,ev iroLa drra itolov
tlvos eoTLV, d)S epLol doKet, rd S’ avrd eKaura avrov eKacrrov pcdvov. Ovk epcadov, ecfyq. Ovk epiades, ecfrqv, on rd pLGL^ov roiovrdv ecrnv otov tlvos etvaL pceL^ov; Ilapu ye. Ovkovv tov eXdr-tovos; Nau To de ye iroXv pLet^ov iroXv eXdr-tovos. rj yap; Nat. TAp’ ovv Kal rd irore /lcl^ov irore eXdrrovos, Kal rd eodpLevov pcet^ov euopLevov eXdrrovos; ’AAAa tl [itqv; tj S’ ds. C Kat rd rrXelco dp irpds rd eXarrco Kal ra dcirXa-
OLa irpds rd ppdcrea teal irdvra ra roLavra, Kal av flapvrepa irpds Kovr/torepa Kal 6drra) irpds rd flpadvrepa, Kal en ye rd OeppLa irpds rd ifivypa Kal
a apa marks the rejection of this reasoning. Cf. supra 3.58 c, 364 e, 381 e, 499 c. Plato of course is not repudiating his doctrine that all men really will the good, but the logic of this passage requires us to treat the desire of good as a distinct qualification of the mere drink.
6 oaa 7’ dari roiavra etc.: a palmary example of the concrete simplicity of Greek idiom in the expression of abstract ideas, ocra etc. (that is, relative terms) divide by partitive apposition into two classes, ra fiev . . . ra Se. The meaning is that if one term of the relation is qualified, the other must be, but if one term is without qualification, the
347 b), represents the interlocutor as not understanding the first general abstract statement, which he therefore interprets and repeats. I have varied the translation in the repetition 390
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desires not drink but good drink and not food but good food, because (the argument will run a) all men desire good, and so, if thirst is desire, it would be of good drink or of good whatsoever it is; and so similarly of other desires.” “ Why,” he said, “ there perhaps would seem to be something in that objection.” “ But I need hardly remind you,” said I, “ that of relative terms those that are somehow qualified are related to a qualified correlate, those that are severally just themselves to a correlate that is just itself? “ I don’t understand,” he said. “ Don’t you understand,” said I, “ that the greaterc is such as to be greater than something ? ” “ Certainly.” “ Is it not than the less ? ” “ Yes.” “ But the much greater than the much less. Is that not so ? ” “ Yes.” “ And may we add the one time greater than the one time less and that which will be greater than that which will be less ? ” “ Surely.” “ And similarly of the more towards the fewer, and the double towards the half and of all like cases, and again of the heavier towards the lighter, the swifter towards the slower, and yet again of the hot towards the cold and all cases of that kind,d in order to bring out the full meaning, and some of the deferences between Greek and English idiom.
c The notion of relative terms is familiar. Cf. Charm. 167 e, Theaetet. 160 a, Symp. 199 d-e, Parmen. 133 o ff., Sophist 255 d, Aristot. topics vi. 4, and Cat. N. It is expounded here only to insure the apprehension of the further point that the qualifications of either term of the relation are relative to each other. In the Politicus 283 f. Plato adds that the great and small are measured not only in relation to each other, but by absolute standards. Cf. Unity of Plato's Thought, pp. 61, 62, and infra 531 a.
d sal. . . Kal a5 . . . Kal In ye etc. mark different classes of relations, magnitudes, precise quantities, the mechanical properties of matter and the physical properties.
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rravra ra tovtois opoia ap ovy ovtcos llavt>
p€V oSv.
5	*
pev o&v. Tt 8e rd Trepi Ta? eirtaT^ta?; ov% o avros rpdiros; eiriarripTi pev avTr/ pad^paros avrov eTTiarrjpri eariv r) drov 8tj Set 0etvat ty]V eTTiaTTQpTjV, eTTlCTYjpY] 8e Tt? Kai 7701 a Tt? TTOtOU D Ttpo? /cat rtvd?. Aeya> 8e rd roiov8e’ ovk, eTretSi] ot/cta? e’pyacrta? eirioTYjpT] eyevero, 8ir)veyK€ tcov dAAo/P eTTtCTTT^/xdiP, <O(TT€ oiKo8opiKT] KXT]Orjvai; Tt pr/v; * *Ap’ ov rep rroid Tt? etvat, ota eTepa ov8epia tcov dXXcov; Nat. Ovkovv e-ireid?) ttoiov tivos, Kai avrrj iroia Tt? eyevero; Kai at aAAat ovtco reyvai Te /cat eTitaTTi/xat; EcrTtv ovtco.
XIV. Tovto rolvvv, rjv 8’ eyed, <£a0t pe rore ftovXeaOai Xeyeiv, ei dpa vvv epaOes, dri daa eanv oia etval rov, avrd pev pova avrcdv pdvcov eanv, E tcov 8e iroicov rivcov TTOid drra. Kai ov n Xeyco, cos, Oicov dv Tf, roiavra /cat eanv, cos dpa Kai tcov vyieivcov /cat voaco8cov r] eiriaTTjpY] vyieivr/ Kai voaco8r)s Kai tcov kokcov Kai redv ayadcov KaKrj Kai dya6fy aAA* erreidri ovk avrov oirrTep eTriarripiQ eariv eyevero erTiarripr], aAAa ttoiov nvos, tovto
“ Plato does not wish to complicate his logic with metaphysics. The objective correlate of <-7ri<TT7?/x?) is a difficult problem. In the highest sense it is the ideas. Cf. Parmen. 134 a.	m	,
But the relativity of tirurrtip.’n (Aristot. Top. iv. 1. 5) leads to psychological difficulties in Charm. 168 and to theological in Parmen. 134 c-e, which are waived by this phrase. Science in the abstract is of knowledge in the abstract, architectural science is of the specific knowledge called architecture. Cf. Sophist 251 c.
& (jf. Phileb. 37 c.
* GL Gx<j£%L 898 Phaedo 81 and for the thought Aristot. Met. 1080
not be the same. The study of useful things is not necessarily 892
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does not the same hold ? ” “ By all means.” “ But what of the sciences ? Is not the way of it the same ? Science which is just that, is of knowledge which is just that, or is of whatsoever0 we must assume the correlate of science to be. But a particular science of a particular kind is of some particular thing of a particular kind. I mean something like this : As there was a science of making a house it differed from other sciences so as to be named architecture.” “ Certainly.” “ Was not this by reason of its being of a certain kind b such as no other of all the rest ? ”
Yes.” “ And was it not because it was of something of a certain kind that it itself became a certain kind of science ? And similarly of the other arts and sciences ? ” " That is so.”
XIV. “ This then,” said I, “ if haply you now understand, is what you must say I then meant, by the statement that of all things that are such as to be of something, those that are just themselves only are of things just themselves only, but things of a certain kind are of things of a kind. And I don’t at all meanc that they are of the same kind as the things of which they are, so that we are to suppose that the science of health and disease is a healthy and diseased science and that of evil and good, evil and good. I only mean that as science became the science not of just the thing d of which science is but of some particular kind of thing, a useful study, as opponents of the Classics argue. In Gorg. 476 y this principle is violated by the wilful fallacy that if to do justice is fine, so must it be to suffer justice, but the motive for this is explained in Laws 859-860.
i <wtov ofrrrep	is here a mere periphrasis for
paOr/paros, avrov expressing the idea abstract, mere, absolute, or per se, but oirep or ijirep earlv is often a synonym of avr6s or avTT) in the sense of abstract, absolute, or ideal. Cf. Thompson on Meno 71 b, Sophist 255 d rovro 6irep £<rrlv etvai.
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8* rjv vyieivov Kat vocrcoSes, ttolol 8i) tis gwe^r) KaL aVTTj yeveffOaL, Kal TOVTO aVTTjV €1TOLT)<Je [XYjKeTL €TTC(JTYip,r)v <177Aa>s KaXecaOaL, aAAa tov ttolov tlvos Ttpooyevopevov laTpiK^v. E/xa0ov,	KaL P'Of‘
$ok€l ovtcos eyeiv. To 8e 8t] 8a/»os>	8 eyco, ov
439 TOVTCDP 3t)CT€LS TCOV TLVOS elvaL TOVTO O7T€p €(JTLV j
€(jtl 8e 877770 V 8i0os,’ ^Eycoye, 77 8 os’ TrcopaTOS. ye. Ovkovv ttolov pLev tlvos TrcvpaTos ttolov tl kol 3li/ios, ftitpos 8* ovv avTO ovtc ttoXXov ovtc oXiyov, ovt€ ayadov ovTe KaKOV, ov8} evL Xoycy ttolov tlvos> aAA* aVTOV TTCOpLaTOS pLOVOV aVTO &Ll[jOS 7T€<^VK€VJ HavTarraoL pLev ovv. Tov ZufjcvvTos apa 77
KaO* OCTOV fiLlpf), OVK aAAo Tl ^ovActol 7) TTLCLV, KaL B tovtov opeyeTaL Kal errl tovto oppa. krjXov 8tj.
Ovkovv cl ttotc. tl avTTjv avdeXKeL bLifjcoaav, eTepov av tl ev avrfj cltj avTov tov $u[ja)VTOS KaL ayovTOS d)CT7T€p 0T]pLov cttl to ttlclv; ov yap bi), (f)apev, 0 8-f) marks the application of this digression on relativity, for is itself a relative term and is what it is in relation to something else, namely drink.
6 tuv Tivbs elvat: if the text is sound, elvat seems to be taken twice, (1) with tovto etc., (2) tuv tiv6s as predicates. This is perhaps no harsher than rd Soksiv elvat in Aesch. Ag. 788. Cf. Tennyson’s
How sweet are looks that ladies bend On whom their favours fall, and Pope’s
And virgins smiled at what they blushed before.
Possibly tuv tiv6s is incomplete in itself (cf. 437 b) and elvat. tovto etc. is a loose epexegesis. The only emendation worth notice is Adam’s insertion of Kal between rtvdj and etvai, which yields a smooth, but painfully explicit, construction.
e Cf. further Sophist 255 d, Aristot. Met. 1021 a 27, Aristot. Cat. v.. Top. vi. 4. So Plotinus vi. 1. 7 says that 894
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namely, of health and disease, the result® was that it itself became some kind of science and this caused it to be no longer called simply science but with the addition of the particular kind, medical science.” “ I understand,” he said, “ and agree that it is so.” “ To return to thirst, then,” said I, “ will you not class it with the things 6 that are of something and say that it is what it is c in relation to something—and it is, I presume, thirst ? ” “I will,” said he, “ — namely of drink.” “ Then if the drink is of a certain kind, so is the thirst, but thirst that is just thirst is neither of much nor little nor good nor bad, nor in a word of any kind, but just thirst is naturally of just drink only.” “ By all means.” “ The soul of the thirsty then, in so far as it thirsts, wishes nothing else than to drink, and yearns for this and its impulse is towards this.” “ Obviously.” “ Then if anything draws it backd when thirsty it must be something different in it from that which thirsts and drives it like a beaste to drink. For it cannot be, we say, that
relative terms are those whose very being is the relation Kal rd eivai ovk &\Xo ti t) rd aXXrjXois eivai.
d Cf. on 437 c, Aristot. De an. 433 b 8, Laws 644 e, infra 604 b, Phaedr. 238 c. The practical moral truth of this is independent of our metaphysical psychology. Plato means that the something which made King David refuse the draught purchased by the blood of his soldiers and Sir Philip Sidney pass the cup to a wounded comrade is somehow different from the animal appetite which it overpowers. Cf. Aristot. Eth. Nic. 1102 b 24, Laws 863 e.
* Cf. infra 589, Epist. 335 b. Cf. Descartes, Les Passions de Came, article xlvii: “En quoi consistent les combats qu’on a coutume d’imaginer entre la partie inferieure et la superieure de Fame.” He says in effect that the soul is a unit and the “ lower soul ” is the body. Cf. ibid. Ixviii, where he rejects the “ concupiscible ” and the “ irascible.”
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to ye avro Tip avTtp eavTov irepl to auro d[ia ravavrla irparrei,.1 Ov yap ovv. "'Ooirep ye, olpxu, rov to^otov ov KaXcos Xeyeiv, otl avTov a/xa at xecpes to to£ov aircoOovvTat Te Kal irpoaeXKovTaL, aAA’ otl dXXr] [lev rj aTrcodovoa %etp, erepa 8e T[ C TTpooayopLevi]. navraTraoi p,ev ovv, e<f)Yp IIoTepov
8t[ <f>d)[iev TLva? ectTLV OTe ^nfjcbvTas ovk edeXeiv mew; Kai pcdXa y*, et^Y), ytoXXovs Kal ytoXXo-kl?. Ti ovv, e(f>r[v eyd), t/yalrj tl$ dv tovtcov rrept; ovk evetvaL p,ev ev rrj ipvXYi avTiov to KeXevov, eveivaL 8e TO KloXvOV YTLCLV, dXXo OV Kal KpaTOVV tov KeXev-ovtos; *Ep,otye, e</)Y}, SoKeL. ^Ap* ovv ov to [lev kojXvov ra TOLavTa eyytyveTaL, orav eyytyv^Tai,2 eK D XoympLov, ra 8e dyovTa Kal eXKovTa 8ia Tra0Tj[iaTa)v
Te Kal vocrrjpLaTtov irapaylyveTaL; Oaiverai. Ou 817 dAo/cos, Y)V 8’ eyd), d^LcvcropLev aura Sirra tc Kal eTepa dXXr[Xa)v etvaL, to p,ev a> Xoyl^eTaL XoyLOTLKOv irpocayopevovTes tt}?
1	So Ast for ms. irpaTTot—necessarily, unless we read with Campbell a/x’ Slv.
2	So Schneider; cf. 373 e : iyyivijrai codd.
a Cf. Unity of Plato's Thought, p. 68: “ Plato . . . delights to prick . . . the bubbles of imagery, rhetoric and antithesis blown by his predecessors. Heraclitus means well when he says that the one is united by disunion {Symp. 187 a) or that the hands at once draw and repel the bow. But the epigram vanishes under logical analysis.”
For the conceit cf. Samuel Butler’s lines:
He that will win his dame must do
As love does when he bends his bow, With one hand thrust his lady from And with the other pull her home.
6	iveivai pkv . , . iveivai the slight artificiality of the anaphora matches well with the Gorgian jingle icehwov . . 396
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the same thing with the same part of itself at the same time acts in opposite ways about the same thing.” “ We must admit that it does not.” “ So I fancy it is not well said of the archer a that his hands at the same time thrust away the bow and draw it nigh, but we should rather say that there is one hand that puts it away and another that draws it to.” “ By all means,” he said. “ Are we to say, then, that some men sometimes though thirsty refuse to drink ? ” “ We are indeed,” he said, “ many and often.” “ What then,” said I, “ should one affirm about them ? Is it not that there isb a something in the soul that bids them drink and a something that forbids, a different something that masters that which bids ? ” “ I think so.” “ And is it not the fact that that which inhibits such actions arises when it arises from the calculations of reason, but the impulses which draw and drag come through affections0 and diseases?” “ Apparently.” “ Not unreasonably,” said I, “ shall we claim that they are two and different from one another, naming that in the soul w'hereby it reckons and reasons the rationald and that with which it loves,
kwXvov. Cf. Iambi. Protrept. p. 41 Postelli yap toiovtov 5 x«Xei?et Kai KwXvet.
e The “ pulls ” are distinguished verbally from the passions that are their instruments, vocryparup suggests the Stoic doctrine that passions are diseases. Cf. Cic. Tusc. iii. 4 perturbationes, and passim, and Phileb. 45 c.
d XoyiffTLK6v is one of Plato’s many synonyms for the intellectual principle. Cf. 441 c, 571 c, 587 d, 605 b. It emphasizes the moral calculation of consequences, as opposed to blind passion. Cf. Crito 46 b (one of the passages which the Christian apologists used to prove that Socrates knew the X6yos), Theaetet. 186 C avaXcylcrpara ir/>6j re ovaiav Kal w<pt\aav, and Laws 644 d. Aristot. Elh.. 1139 a 12 somewhat differently.
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epa re Kal TTCivfj Kal 8ufrf] Kal nepl rd? aAAa? t7TL0vpla$ eTTTO'qTac dXoy lotov re Kal eTTL0vp7]riK6v, irXYjpcocrecov tlvoov Kal y)8ov<Lv eratpov. Ovk, aAA* * eLKorcos, epi), r/yoLpea av ovreos. 1 avra pev tolvvv, rjv o eyco, ovo Y)pLV copLcrUco eLOY) ev yvyri evovra' to 8e Brj rov 0vpov Kal co 0vpovpe0a TTorepov rpirov rj tovtcov Trorepcp dv ecrj opoejives; *Iaa>£,	T<? ere pep, r<p eTTL0vpr]TLK(p. ’AAA*,
rjv 8’ eyco, rrore aKovcra? tl TTLarevco rovrep, cos apa Acovtlos 6 ’AyAatcows’ avLu>v ck IIeLpai ecos vtto to ftopsLov relyo? eKros, ala06pevos veKpovs Trapa rep Bp plop KeLpevovs, apa pev IB civ eiTL0vpoL, dpa 8* av Bva^epatvoL kol arrorpeTTOL eavrov, Kal
a tifTfop-ai: almost technical, as in Sappho’s ode, for the flutter of desire. dXoyi<TTov, though applied here to the iirtdvv-^TiKbv only, suggests the bipartite division of Aristotle, Eth. Nic. 1102 a 28.
6 So the bad steed which symbolizes the iiriOvix-qTiKbv in Phaedr. 253 e is aXa.'£ovela.$ eraipos.
• We now approach the distinctively Platonic sense of 0vp.6s as the power of noble wrath, which, unless perverted by a bad education, is naturally the ally of the reason, though as mere angry passion it might seem to belong to the irrational part of the soul, and so, as Glaucon suggests, be akin to appetite, with which it is associated in the mortal soul of the Timaeus 69 d.
In Laws 731 b-c Plato tells us again that the soul cannot combat injustice without the capacity for righteous indignation. The Stoics affected to deprecate anger always, and the difference remained a theme of controversy between them and the Platonists. Cf. Schmidt, Ethik der Griechen, ii. pp. 321 ff., Seneca, De ira, i. 9, and passim. Moralists are still divided on the point. Cf. Bagehot, Lord Brougham: “ Another faculty of Brougham ... is the faculty of easy anger. 898
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hungers, thirsts, and feels the flutter ° and titillation of other desires, the irrational and appetitive— companion6 of various repletions and pleasures.’* “ It would not be unreasonable but quite natural,” he said, “ for us to think this.” “ These two forms, then, let us assume to have been marked off as actually existing in the soul. But now the Thumos® or principle of high spirit, that with which we feel anger, is it a third, or would it be identical in nature with one of these ? ” “ Perhaps,” he said, “ with one of these, the appetitive.” “ But,” I said, “ I once heard a storyd which I believe, that Leontius the son of AglaTon, on his way up from the Peiraeus under the outer side of the northern wall,® becoming aware of dead bodies f that lay at the place of public execution at the same time felt a desire to see them and a repugnance and aversion, and that for a time he
The supine placidity of civilization is not favourable to animosity [Bacon’s word for 0u/a6s].” Leslie Stephen, Science of Ethics, pp. 60 if. and p. 62, seems to contradict Plato: “The supposed conflict between reason and passion is, as I hold, meaningless if it is taken to imply that the reason is a faculty separate from the emotions,” etc. But this is only his metaphysics. On the practical ethical issue he is with Plato.
• d Socrates has heard and trusts a, to us, obscure anecdote which shows how emotion may act as a distinct principle rebuking the lower appetites or curiosities. Leontius is unknown, except for Bergk’s guess identifying him with the Leotrophides of a corrupt fragment of Theopompus Comicus, fr. 1 Kock, p. 739.
e He was following the outer side of the north wall up to the city. Cf. Lysis 203 a, Frazer, Paus. ii. 40, Wachsmuth, Stadt Athen, i. p. 190.
f The corpses were by, near, or with the executioner (6 M r<p dpuy/j-art) whether he had thrown them into the pit (fidpaftpov) or not.
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440 Tews pdyoird T€ Kat irapaKaXvirroiro, Kparov-pevo? 8’ ovv vtto tt}? erriOvpia?, BteA/cvcras rov? de/iOaXpovs, TTpocrdpapebv rrpd? rov? veKpovs, Ldov vpiv, de^r;, d) KaKodaipove?, epirXriejOqre rov KaXov Oedparo?. ’TLcovaa, Kai avro?. Ovro? pev-roi, ee/>rjv, 6 Xoyos ar;palvei rrjv dpyrjv iroXepeiv eviore rai? eiriOvpiai? eds dXXo dv aAAa>. L^/zaivet ydp, ee^ip ~	,
XV. Ovkovv Kai dXXoOi, ee/>r]v, rroXAayov at-crdavdpeOa, drav ^id^eovral nva rrapd rov Xoyiupov B eiriOvpiai, Xoidopovvra re avrov Kal dvpovpevov rep pia^opevep ev avrep, Kal ederrrep dvoiv arauia-£6vrocv ^vppayov rep Xoyep ycyvopevov rov Ovpdv rov roiovrov; rai? 8’ eiriOvpiai? avrov Koiveo-vrpjavra, alpovvro? Xdyov prj deiv, dvrirrparrecv, oipai de ovk dv e/iavai yevopevov irore ev aavrep rov roiovrov aierOeaOai, oipai 8’ ov8’ ev aXXep. C Ov pa rov !Xia, def>Tp. Tt de; rjv 8’ eyed’ drav ri? oiTjrai ddiKecv, ov% daep dv yevvaiorepo? -p, roaovrep rjrrov dvvarai dpyi^eerdai Kat Tretpaip Kat peyedv Kal dXXo dnovv ru)v roiovreov iraeryeov vrr
a Cf. Antiph. fr. 18 Kock ir^yeis, t^wj £ireKp6.ree r^s .ffv/j.(f>opa$, etc., and
Maids who shrieked to see the heads Yet shrieking pressed more nigh.
b He apostrophizes his eyes, in a different style from Romeo’s, “ Eyes, look your last.”
6 avriv: we shift from the 0vp.6s to the man and back again.
d avTLirpa.TTeiv: that is, oppose the reason. It may be construed with 8eiv or as the verb of aur6i'. There are no real difficulties in the passage, though many have been found. The order of words and the anacoluthon are intentional and effective. Cf. supra on 434 c. ovk ch . . . ttot^ is to literal understanding an exaggeration. But Plato is 400
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resisted0 and veiled his head, but overpowered in despite of all by his desire, with wide staring eyes he rushed up to the corpses and cried, ‘ There, ye wretches,6 take your fill of the fine spectacle ! ’ ” “ I too,” he said, “ have heard the story.” “ Yet, surely, this anecdote,” I said, “ signifies that the principle of anger sometimes fights against desires as an alien thing against an alien.” “ Yes, it does,” he said.
XV. “And do we not,” said I, “ on many other occasions observe when his desires constrain a man contrary to his reason that he reviles himself and is angry with that within which masters him ; and that as it were in a faction of two parties the high spirit of such a man becomes the ally of his reason ? But its 0 making common cause d with the desires against the reason when reason whispers low * ‘ Thou must not ’— that, I think, is a kind of thing you would not affirm ever to have perceived in yourself, nor, I fancy, in anybody else either.” “No,by heaven,” he said. “Again, when a man thinks himself to be in the wrong/ is it not true that the nobler he is the less is he capable of anger though suffering hunger and cold5 and what-speaking of the normal action of uncorrupted 0vp.6s. Plato would not accept the psychology of Euripides’ Medea (1079-1080):
Kal p.av0dv<>) p.bv ota Spdv /i^XXw /ca/cd, 0vp,b$ 8b Kpelcraw to>v bpwv flov\evp.arwv.
Cf. Dr. Loeb’s translation of Decharme, p. 340.
• alpovvros: cf. 604 c, and L. & S. s.v. A. n. 5.
' So Aristot. Rhet. 1380 B 17 ov yiyverai yap r) 6pyi] irpbs rb blKaiov, and Eth. Nic. 1135 b 28 iirl <(>aivop,bvy yap aSiKla t) 6py^ icrtv. This is true only with Plato’s reservation yevvaibTcpos. The baser type is angry when in the wrong.
9 Cf. Demosth. xv. 10 for the same general idea.
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eKelvov, ov dv o'lyrai biKaicos ravra bpav, Kal, d Aeytu, ovk e^eAei irpos rovrov avrov eyelpecrdai 6 3vp,6$; ’A.Xy3y, ec^y. Tt Se; orav abiKeiadal res yyyrai, ovk ev rovrep £et re Kal yaXerratvei Kal ^vpipiayei rep boKovvn SiKaun Kat Sia, to rreivyv D Kat Sta to piyovv Kal rravra ra roiavra Tracryeiv
V7Top,eva)v Kal vuca Kal ov Xyyei ra>v yevvataw, 77-ptt- av y oiaTrpagyrai y reAevrycry y coarrep kvujv vtto vop,ea>$ vtto tov Xdyov rov Trap* avrey dva-KXy3el$ TTpaiivOfj; Ilavv p,ev ovv, €(/>y, eoiKe rovrep ep Xeyeis, Kalroi y ev ry ypierepa rroXei rovs erriKovpovs dxTTrep Kvvas e3ep,e3a vtttjkoovs raw dpyovreov oMJirep iroip,eva)v TroXeeos. KaAdJs yap, yv S’ eya), voei$ o flovXopiai Xeyeiv. aAA’ y Trpds E rovrep Kal robe evdvpiei; To ttoiov; "Oti rovvav-riov y dprluis ypiiv (fralverai Trepi rov 3vp,oeibov$. rore piev yap eTTidvpbyriKov ri avro (popie3a eivai, vvv be ttoXXov beiv ^>apiev, aAAa ttoXv piaXXov avro ev ry rys $vyy$ (Travel Ti3eu3ai rd OTrXa rrpbs rb XoyiariKov. IlavrdTraaiv, e^y. TApi ovv erepov ov Kal rovrov, y XoyiariKov n elbos, d>are p,y rpia aAAa Svo eiby eivai ev $vyy, XoyioriKov Kal
a 6 X^yw: idiomatic, “as I was saying.”
6 iv TovTCfi: possibly “ in such an one,” preferably “ in such a case.” 0v/j.6s is plainly the subject of fet. (Cf. the physiological definition in Aristot. De an. 403 a 31 If aw tov irepl tt)v Kapdlav ai/jaros'), and so, strictly speaking, of all the other verbs down to X^yet. Kal Sect rd ireivf)v . . . irdurxeiv is best taken as a parenthesis giving an additional reason for the anger, besides the sense of injustice.
** ru>v yewalwv: i.e. the 0v/a6s of the noble, repeating Scrip h.v yevvaittrepos rj above. The interpretation “ does not desist from his noble (acts) ” destroys this symmetry and has no 402
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soever else at the hands of him whom he believes to be acting justly therein, and as I say° his spirit refuses to be aroused against such a one ? ” “ True,” he said. “ But what when a man believes himself to be wronged, does not his spirit in that case b seethe and grow fierce (and also because of his suffering hunger, cold and the like) and make itself the ally of what he judges just, and in noble souls c it endures and wins the victory and will not let go until either it achieves its purpose, or death ends all, or, as a dog is called back by a shepherd, it is called back by the reason within and calmed.” “ Your similitude is perfect,” he said, “ and it confirms d our former statements that the helpers are as it were dogs subject to the rulers who are as it were the shepherds of the city.” “You apprehend my meaning excellently,” said I. “ But do you also take note of this ? ” “ Of what ? ” “ That what we now think about the spirited element is just the opposite of our recent surmise. For then we supposed it to be a part of the appetitive, but now, far from that, we say that, in the factions e of the soul, it much rather marshals itself on the side of the reason.” “ By all means,” he said. “Is it then distinct from this too, or is it a form of the rational, so that there are not three but two kinds in the soul,
warrant in Plato’s use of yewaios. Cf. 375 e, 459 a. The only argument against the view here taken is that “0t>,u6$ is not the subject of Mvei,” which it plainly is. The shift from ttvgos to the man in what follows is no difficulty and is required only by TeAearT/aT?, which may well be a gloss. Cf. A.J.P. xvi. p. 237.
d nalroi ye calls attention to the confirmation supplied by the image. Cf. supra on 376 b, and my article in Class. Journ. vol. iii. p. 29.
* Cf. 440 b and Phaedr. 237 e.
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€TU0vpw]TiK6v ; Y] KaOdirep ev rrj TrdXei gvveiyev 441 avrrjv rpca ovra yevY], ypripcaTLaTiKov, etuKovpr)-
TLKOV, fiovXeVTLKOV, OVTU) Kal €V l/jVyfj TpLTOV TOVTO €CFTL TO OvpiOeibeS, eTTLKOVpOV OV TO) XoyiOTLKO) cfavcrei, edv pvr] vtto kokyjs Tpo^Yjs b la^d a ppj; 'NvdyKY], e^f], TptTOV. Nat, rpv 8’ eyd), dv ye tov Xoyi<JTiKov aAAo tl (j>avrj dcnrep tov e-TTL0vpiY]TiKOV e<()dvri erepov dv. ’AAA’ ov yaXendv, efrrj, ^avTjvai. Kal ydp ev tols iraibtois tovto y* dv tls IboL, otl Ovp.ov p,ev evOvs yevdpLeva pLecrrd am, XoyLcr/xov B 8’ evLOL pLev epioiye boKovaiv ovberTOTe pLCTaXapi-fldveiv, ol 8e ttoXXoI oipe TtoTe. Nat pa At’, rjv 8 eyd), KaXobs ye elnes. e'rt 8e ev tols Opp to is av tls l3ol o Aeyets, otl ovtods eyeL. Trpos be tovtols Kal b dva) ttov eKel evnopLev, to tov 'Opcrjpov pLapTV-pryreL, to
aTrjdos be TrXr^as Kpabvqv TpdTraire pLvdcp'
evTavOa ydp bv) cra(f)U)s d)s eTepov eTepcp eTTLirX^TTOV C TreTTOLrjKev "OpLripos rd avaXoyLcrapLevov Trepl tov
^cXtlovos re Kal yelpovos to) dXoyLaTCVS OvpLovpLevcp. l^opLib-p, e(])r), bpdobs Xeyeis.
XVI. Taura piev apa, Tp) 8’ eyd), p,6yis 8ta-vevevKapiev, Kal ypiiv eirieiKcbs dpLoXoyeiTai, ra aura /xev ev TrdXei, ra aura 8’ ev evbs eKacrTOV Trj ipvyfj yevT] eveivai Kal taa tov apiOpiov. Eon
0 It still remains to distinguish the XoyurriKov from Ov/uifc, which is done first by pointing out that young children and animals possess 0v/'6s (c/. Laws 963 e, Aristot. Pol. 1334 b 22 ff.), and by quoting a line of Homer already cited in 390 d, and used in Phaedo 94 e, to prove that the soul, regarded there as a unit, is distinct from the 404
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the rational and the appetitive, or just as in the city there were three existing kinds that composed its structure, the money-makers, the helpers, the counsellors, so also in the soul there exists a third kind, this principle of high spirit, which is the helper of reason by nature unless it is corrupted by evil nurture ? ” “ We have to assume it as a third,” he said. “ Yes,” said I, “ provided a it shall have been shown to be something different from the rational, as it has been shown to be other than the appetitive.” “That is not hard to be shown,” he said; “for that much one can see in children, that they are from their very birth chock-full of rage and high spirit, but as for reason, some of them, to my thinking, never participate in it, and the majority quite late.” “ Yes, by heaven, excellently said,” I replied; “ and further, one could see in animals that what you say is true. And to these instances we may add the testimony of Homer quoted above :
He smote his breast and chided thus his heart.
For there Homer has clearly represented that in us which has reflected about the bettei' and the worse as rebuking that which feels unreasoning anger as if it were a distinct and different thing.” “ You are entirely right,” he said.
XVI. “ Through these waters, then,” said I, “ we have with difficulty made our way b and we are fairly agreed that the same kinds equal in number are to be found in the state and in the soul of each one of us.” passions, there treated as belonging to the body, like the mortal soul of the Timaeus. See Unity of Plato's Thought, pp. 42-43.
6 Cf. Parmen. 137 a, Pindar, Ol. xiii. 114 ^Kvevaat.
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ravra. Ovkovv eKeivo ye fjSr] dvayKaiov, d)S ttoXis 7)V <JO([)Y] Kal O), OVTO) Kai TOV l8lCOT7]V Kai tovto) oocf)6v eivai; Tl pvr]v; Kai a> 8r] dvSpeios D iSicotyjs Kal d)s, tovto) icac ttoXiv av8peiav kol
ovto)s, Kal raAAa rravTa irpos dpeTTjv axravTcos apufroTepa eyeiv. 'AvdyKrp Kai 8i/<atov 8r], o) TAauKtov, oipiai, ^aopiev dv8pa etvai ra> avTU) TpoTTCp, (pirep Kal ttoXis tqv SiKaia. Kai tovto Traaa dvdyKT). ’AAA’ ov ttt] pif]v tovto ctti-XeX-qopieOa, on eKetvr] ye to> to eavTOV eKaaTov ev avTY] TrpaTTeiv Tpidov ovto)v yevcbv SiKata rpv. Ou pioi SoKovpiev, ecf)T], eTuXeXf](jf)ai. X/lvrjpiovevTeov apa Yjfiiv, on Kal rjpidov eKacrros, otov dv Ta avTOV E eicacTTOv tow ev avTco TrpaTTT], ovtos SiKaios Te
eoTai Kal Ta avTOV irpaTTCOV. Kai p.dXa, T] 8’ ds, fivrjpiovevTeov. Ovkovv to) piev XoyidTiKO) apyeiv 7TpocrY]K€i, oo</>a> ovti Kal eyovTi ttjv virep aTraoT?? Trj$ tpvyfjs TTpopirideiav, to) 8e 9vp,oeidei VTrrjKocp etvai Kal ^vpipidycp tovtov; llavu ye. ’Ap ovv ovy, dujirep eXeyopiev, pLoveriKfjs Kal yvp,vacrTiKTjs Kpaais ^vpi^ovva aura Troirjcrei, to piev erriTeivovoa 442 Kal Tpe(f>ovaa Xoyois Te KaXois Kal [laO'rjp.aai, to
8e dvieiaa TrapapivOovpievT], rjpiepovcra app,ovia Te Kal pvOpicp; KopuSrj ye, T] 8’ os'. Kai tovto) 8y ovto) TpatfrevTe Kal d)S dXr]0d)S ra avTcbv piaddvTe Kal TraidevOevTe TTpoaTaTYpyeTOV1 tov e'TTiOvpi'rpTiKov, d 8t) nXeiaTov T-fjs ifjvyfjs ev eKaoTO) eaTi Kal 1 Bekker’s TTpoffTartyreTov is better than the ms. Trpo<rrfp aerov.
a Cf. 435 b.
b Cf. Meno 73 c, Hipp. Major 295 d. A virtual synonym for Ty aurcp elSet, Meno 72 e.
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“ That is so.” “ Then does not the necessity of our former postulate immediately follow, that as and whereby a the state was wise so and thereby is the individual wise ? ” “ Surely.” “ And so whereby and as the individual is brave, thereby and so is the state brave, and that both should have all the other constituents of virtue in the same way b ? ” “ Necessarily.” “ Just too, then, Glaucon, I presume we shall say a man is in the same way in which a city was just.” “ That too is quite inevitable.” “ But we surely cannot have forgotten this, that the state was just by reason of each of the three classes found in it fulfilling its own function.” “I don’t think we have forgotten,” he said. “We must remember, then, that each of us also in whomc the several parts w ithin him perform each their own task—he will be a just man and one who minds his own affair.” “ We must indeed remember,” he said. “ Does it not belong to the rational part to rule, being wise and exercising forethought in behalf of the entire soul, and to the principle of high spirit to be subject to this and its ally ? ” “ Assuredly.” “ Then is it not, as we said,d the blending of music and gymnastics that will render them concordant, intensifying and fostering the one with fair words and teachings and relaxing and soothing and making gentle the other by harmony and rhythm ? ” “ Quite so,” said he. ‘‘And these two thus reared and having learned and been educated to do their own w'ork in the true sense of the phrase/ will preside over the appetitive part which is the mass f of the soul in each of us and the
•	frrov : cf. 431 b ou, and 573 d u>p. d Cf. 411 e, 412 a.
•	Cf. supra on 433 b-e, infra 443 d, and Charm. 161 b.
1 Cf. on 431 a-b. Laws 689 a-b.
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Xp-qp,dTan' c^vcrec anXYpyTOTaTOV o T'ljpfjaeTov, prj to) TTt^iTrAaa^at tgjv irepl to oxo/xa KoXovpevoov Yjdovdbv iroXv kcv cayvpov yevdpevov ovk av rd avis tov TTpa/TTY), aXXd KaTadovXcooraodac Kai dpyecv
€'n’L^€Cpi]Or7] d)V ov 7Tpoaf)KOV avTcp yevec, Kal £v/i-77avra tov flcov irdvToov avarpe^. Ilapu pev ovv, ~Ap’ ovv, t]V 8’ eyd), Kal tovs e^a)3ev iroXepcovs tovto) dv KaXXcaTa (/>vXaTtoltyjv vrrep arraarjs Trjs	T€ Kai T°v o-d/paTos, to pev
fiovXevdpevov, to de irpoTroXepovv, eirdpevov de to) dpyovTC Kal tyj dvdpeca eircTeXovv ra flovXevdevTa; "Eo-Tt TavTa. Kai avdpecov dtf, ocpac, tovto) to) C pepec KaXovpev eva eKacrrov, OTav avTov rd 3vpo-
cedes Staoxu^T) 8ta Te Xvttcov Kal rfiovdov rd vrrd tov Xdyov irapayyeX3ev decvdv re Kal pr). ’OpOcos <y’> e(/>T). ldo<!)dv de ye eicecvq) ra> (jptKpo) pepec, to) o "rjpye t’ ev avT<p Kal ravTa Trap^yyeXXev, eyov av kokclvo e'TTLOTrip'qv ev avTu> ttjv tov £vp-c^epovTos eKauTcp Te Kal dXo) T<p kowo) crcjjdyv avTO)v Tpixov ovtcov. Flaw pev ovv. Tc de; ad)cj)pova D ov ty) cf)cXca Kal ^vp<l>a)vca tt? avTCov tovtoov, otov
to Te dpyov Kal to) dpyopevo) to XoycaTCKov dpodo^dxjc decv dpyecv Kal prj OTaaid^coo’cv avTip; Idaxftpocrvvri yovv, T) 8’ ds, ovk dXXo tc euTCV
a Strictly speaking, pleasure is in the mind, not in the body. Cf. Unity of Plato's Thought, n. 330. /caXot'.uefwi/ implies the doctrine of the Gorgias 493 e, 494 c, Phileb. 42 c, Phaedr. 258 e, and infra 583 b-584 a, that the pleasures of appetite are not pure or real. Cf. Unity of Plato's Thought, n. 152. Cf. on Xey(yj.tvwv 431 c.
b Cf. on 426 e, 606 b.
c Jrpocrr/Kov: sc. ^crrti' a.pxeu'. yivei, by affinity, birth or nature. Cf. 441 b. q reads yevwv.
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most insatiate by nature of wealth. They will keep watch upon it, lest, by being filled and infected with the so-called pleasures associated with the body a and so waxing big and strong, it may not keep to b its own work but may undertake to enslave and rule over the classes which it is not fittingc that it should, and so overturn d the entire life of all.” “ By all means,” he said. “ Would not these two, then, best keep guard against enemies from withoute also in behalf of the entire soul and body, the one taking counsel/ the other giving battle, attending upon the ruler, and by its courage executing the ruler’s designs ? ” “ That is so.” “ Brave, too, then, I take it, we call each individual by virtue of this part in him, when, namely, his high spirit preserves in the midst of pains and pleasures g the rule handed down by the reason as to what is or is not to be feared.” “ Right,” he said. “ But wise by that small part thath ruled in him and handed down these commands, by its possession* in turn within it of the knowledge of what is beneficial for each and for the whole, the community composed of the three.” “ By all means.” “And again, was he not sober by reason of the friendship and concord of these same parts, when, namely, the ruling principle and its two subjects are at one in the belief that the reason ought to rule, and do not raise faction against it ? ” “ The virtue of soberness certainly,” said he, “ is nothing else than this, whether in a city or an
d Cf. supra 389 d.
* Cf. supra 415 e.
1 Cf. Isoc. xii. 138 aur?? vdp ?? flov\evop£vii irepl a.Trai'TWP.	0 Cf. 429 C-D.
h Cf. Goodwin’s Greek Grammar, § 1027.
‘	: anacoluthic epexegesis, corresponding to Srav .«•
Staawfp. aS probably merely marks the correspondence.
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tovto, TtoXeds T€ Kal 13lo)tov. ’AAAa ptev 8y) SiKaids ye, d TroXXdKts Xeyoptev, rovrcp Kal ovrcvs carat. II0AA17 avdyKYj. Tc ovv; clttov eyd' pcxj Try Yjpccv aYrap^XvveraL dXXo tl ^LKaLoavvxj Sokclv elvat Y] drrep ev rfi ttoXcl ec^dvYj; Ovk epotye, ecf)Yj, E boKet. r£l8e ydp, Yjv 8’ eyd, TravraTTacnv dv jSc^atajaai/teda, de tl Yjpdv ere ev tyj i^vyrj apc/rc-o^YjreL, ra cfropTCKa avrd TrpocrcfiepovTes. flota 877; Otov el 8e'oi Yjpds dvopoXoyeLcrOai Trepl re eicetvYjs TYjS rroXecos Kal tov CKelvYj dpotcos Tre^vKoros re Kal reOpappevov av8pds, el 8okcl dv TrapaKara-OxjKYjv ypvulov rj dpyvplov 8e^dpevos 6 tolovtos aTToerrepYjaaL, rlv dv o'let olrjdrjvaL rovro avrov 443 Bpacrat paXXov rj doot prj tolovtol; 0u8eV dv, e(f)Yj. Ovkovv Kal tepocrvXLdv Kal kXott'jjv Kal 7rpo8o(YLU)v, Yj 18 la eralpoov rj 8rjpoaaa ttoXccdv, cktos dv ovtos eLYj; ’Ektos. Kai prjv ov8’ OTTOMJTLOVV OTT LOTOS Yj KOTO dpKOVS Tj KOTO, TOLS dXXas opLoXoylas. IIa>s ydp dv; Mondial jtYiv Kal yovecov dficAeiat Kal decov ade parr ever tat xravTL aAA<o pLaXXov rj rd roLOvrcp TrpoarjKOveuv. Ilapri B ptevTOL, ecf)Yj. Ovkovv tovtcov Trdvrcvv a'lnov, otl
a (p TToWaKisi that is, by the principle of to eavrov irparTCiv.
b dira/j.pXvverat: is the edge or outline of the definition blunted or dimmed when we transfer it to the individual ?
e The transcendental or philosophical definition is confirmed by vulgar tests. The man who is just in Plato’s sense will not steal or betray or fail in ordinary duties. Cf. Aristot. Eth. Nic. 1178 b 16 (poprtKos 6 eiratvos . . . to say that the gods are <rd><j>poves. Similarly Plato feels that there is a certain vulgarity in applying the cheap tests of prudential moralitj’ (cf. Phaedo 68 c-d) to intrinsic virtue. “ Be this,” is the highest expression of the moral 410
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individual.” “ But surely, now, a man is just by that which and in the way we have so often® described.” “ That is altogether necessary.” “ Well then,” said I, “ has our idea of justice in any way lost the edge 6 of its contour so as to look like anything else than precisely what it showed itself to be in the state ? ” “ I think not,” he said. “ We might,” I said, “ completely confirm your reply and our own conviction thus, if anything in our minds still disputes our definition—by applying commonplace and vulgar 6 tests to it.” “ What are these ? ” “ For example, if an answer were demanded to the question concerning that city and the man whose birth and breeding was in harmony with it, whether we believe that such a man, entrusted with a depositd of gold or silver, w'ould withhold it and embezzle it, who do you suppose would think that he would be more likely so to act than men of a different kind ? ” “ No one would,” he said. “ And would not he be far removed from sacrilege and theft and betrayal of comrades in private life or of the state in public ? ” “ He would.” “ And, moreover, he would not be in any way faithless either in the keeping of his oaths or in other agreements.” “ How could he ? ” “ Adultery, surely, and neglect of parents and of the due service of the gods would pertain to anyone rather than to such a man.” “ To anyone indeed,” he said. “ And is not the cause law. “Do this," inevitably follows. Cf. Leslie Stephen, Science of Ethics, pp. 376 and 385, and Emerson, Self-Reliance : “ But I may also neglect the reflex standard, and absolve me to myself ... If anyone imagines that this law is lax. let him keep its commandment one day.” The Xenophontic Socrates (Xen. Mem. iv. 4. 10-11 and iv. 4. 17) relies on these vulgar tests.
d Cf. supra on 332 a and Aristot. Rhet. 1383 b 21.
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avrov T<x>v ev avro) eKaarov rd avrov -rrparrei dpyrjs r€ ire pt xal rov apyeudac; Touto pev ovv, Kal ovdev aXXo. ’’Eri ti ovv erepov Zpyrets dcKaeo-avvrjv etvac rj ravrrjv rrjv dvvapcv, T) rovs rocov-rovs dvdpas re Trape^erat Kal rroXets; Ma, Ata, 5 e/ y y
tj o os, ovk eycvye.
XVII. TeAeov apa rjpcv rd evvrrviov drrorere-Xearae, 6 ecfrapev viroTTrevcrai, d)s evOvs apyopevoi rrjs rrdXecos olxifecv Kara Oedv rcva els dpxtfv re C Kal rvTrov nvd rrjs dLKatoavvijs KLvdvvevopev epfleflrjKevat. HavraTraac pev ovv. To de ye ffv apa, a> VXavKcov, 8c’ o /cat d)(f>eXet, e’tdcoXov re rrjs dcKaeoervvrjs, rd rdv pev o-KvroropcKov c[>v<yec dp0a>s e^etv oKvroropecv Kal aXXo prjdev irpdrreiv, rdv de reKroviKov reKralveuOac, Kal rdXXa dr] ovreos. Oatverai. To de ye dX^Pes roiovro pev re rjv, co? D eoiKev, rj dcKacouvvrj, aAA’ ov rrepl rrjv e^tv rrpa^iv ra)V avrov, aAAa rrepl rrjv evrds co? dXrjdivs rrepl eavrdv Kal rd eavrov, pr] edaavra rdXXorpca
0 6 . cf. supra on 434 d.
6 The contemplation of the elSu>Xov, image or symbol, leads us to the reality. The reality is always the Platonic Idea. The ei'SwXov, in the case of ordinary “ things,” is the material copy which men mistake for the reality (516 a). In the case of spiritual things and moral ideas, there is no visible image or symbol (Polit. 286 a), but imperfect analogies, popular definitions, suggestive phrases, as ra eavrov irparreiv, well-meant laws and institutions serve as the dS&Xa in which the philosophic dialectician may find a reflection of the true idea. Cf. on 520 c, Sophist 234 c, Theaetet. 150 b.
e Cf. Tim. 86 d, Laws 731 e, Apol. 23 a. The reality of justice as distinguished from the eiSuXov, which in this case is merely the economic division of labour. Adam errs in 412
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of this to be found in the fact that each of the principles within him does its own work in the matter of ruling and being ruled ? ” “ Yes, that and nothing else.” “ Do you still, then, look for justice to be anything else than this potency which provides men and cities of this sort ? ” “ No, by heaven,” he said, “ I do not.”
XVII. “ Finished, then, is our dream and perfected —the surmise we spoke of,0 that, by some Providence, at the very beginning of our foundation of the state, we chanced to hit upon the original principle and a sort of type of justice.” “ Most assuredly.” “ It really was, it seems, Glaucon, which is why it helps,6 a sort of adumbration of justice, this principle that it is right for the cobbler by nature to cobble and occupy himself with nothing else, and the carpenter to practise carpentry, and similarly all others. But the truth of the matter0 was, as it seems, that justice is indeed something of this kind, yet not in regard to the doing of one’s own business externally, but with regard to that which is within and in the true sense concerns one’s self, and the things of one’s self—it means thatd thinking that the real justice is justice in the soul, and the etoioXov is justice in the state. In the state too the division of labour may be taken in the lower or in the higher sense. Cf. supra on 370 a, Introd. p. xv.
d fj.i] taffavra . . .	444 a : cf. Gorgias 459 c, 462 o.
A series of participles in implied indirect discourse expand the meaning of rfy evrbs (irpa^iv), and enumerate the conditions precedent (resumed in otlrw 8b 443 e; cf. Protag. 325 a) of all action which is to be called just if it tends to preserve this inner harmony of soul, and the reverse if it tends to dissolve it. The subject of irp&TTeiv is anybody or Everyman. For the general type of sentence and the Stoic principle that nothing imports but virtue cf. 591 e and 618 o.
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TTpaTTCLV eKaCFTOV €V avra) pLTjde 7ToXv7Tpayp,OVeLV Trpos dXXrjXa rd ev rrj 7^vr)> aAAa rui ovn ra oi/ccia ev Uepcevov /cat ap^avra avrov avrov Kal Kocrprfcravra Kal (filXov yevopcevov eavrcp Kae gwappLouavra rpia ovra couTrep opovs rpeis apfiovcas areyvoos vedrrjs re Kal virdrijs Kal E p,ecrr]s, Kal ci aA/\a drra pcero^v rvyydvei dvra, iravra ravra ^vvdrjaavra Kal Travra/jracnv eva yevopcevov etc ttoXXcov, uax^pova Kal rippcoupcevov, ovrco 8tj Trparreiv 77877, edv re TrpdrrT) 77 Ttepl XpYjpLarcov KrrjuLv r) rrepl udopiaros OepaTrelav Y] ical TToXcrLKov re 77 irepl rd 181a £vpfloXaia, ev Traca rovrots rpyovpcevov Kal dvoped^ovra dcKalav p,ev Kai, KaXr/v Trpd^cv, rj dv ravrrjv rfy e£cv aco^T] re Kal ^vvaTrepyd^raL, aocf)lav 3e rrjv eTrcararovuav 444 ravry rfj Trpd^et, err tori] pvr]v, ddtKov de Trpa^iv, 7} dv del ravryv Xvp, dpcadlav 3c rr/v ravrr] av
a Cf. supra on 433 e.
b Cf. Gorg. 491 d where Callicles does not understand.
e Cf. Gorg. 504.
d Cf. infra 621 c and supra on 352 a.
e The harmony of the three parts of the soul is compared to that of the three fundamental notes or strings in the octave, including any intervening tones, and so by implication any faculties of the soul overlooked in the preceding classification. Cf. Plutarch, Plat. Quest. 9, Proclus, p. 230 Kroll, ibairep introduces the images, the exact application of which is pointed by d.Texyws> Cf. on 343 c. The scholiast tries to make two octaves (Sis Sia iraawr) of it. The technical musical details have at the most an antiquarian interest, and in no way affect the thought, which is that of Shakespeare’s
For government, though high and low and lower, Put into parts, doth keep in one concent,
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a man must not suffer the principles in his soul to do each the work of some other and interfere and meddle with one another, but that he should dispose well of what in the true sense of the word is properly his own,® and having first attained to self-mastery b and beautiful orderc within himself,d and having harmonized 6 these three principles, the notes or intervals of three terms quite literally the lowest, the highest, and the mean, and all others there may be between them, and having linked and bound all three together and made of himself a unit/ one man instead of many, self-controlled and in unison, he should then and then only turn to practice if he find aught to do either in the getting of wealth or the tendance of the body or it may be in political action or private business, in all such doings believing and naming0 the just and honourable action to be that which preserves and helps to produce this condition of soul, and wisdom the science that presides over such conduct; and believing and naming the unjust action to be that which ever tends to overthrow this spiritual constitution, and brutish
Congreeing in a full and natural close
Like music.	(Henry V. i. ii. 179.)
Cf. Cicero, De Rep. ii. 42, and Milton (Reason of Church Government), “ Discipline . . . which with her musical chords preserves and holds all the parts thereof together.”
f Cf. Epin. 992 b. The idea was claimed for the Pythagoreans; cf. Zeller i. i. p. 463, Guyau, Esquisse d'un9 Morale, p. 109 “ La morality n’est autre chose que Funit6 de 1’etre.” “The key to effective life is unity of life,” says another modern rationalist.
0 opofid^ovTa betrays a consciousness that the ordinary meaning of words is somewhat forced for edification. Cf. Laus 864 a-b and Unity of Plato's Thought, p. 9, n. 21. Aristotle (Eth. Nic. 1138 b 6) would regard all this as mere metaphor.
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emcrrarovcrav So^ap. VlavraTraaiv, rj S’ 09, co HevK pares, dXr]0rj Xeyeis. Etev, rjv S’ eyco' rov piev bcKaiov Kal dv8pa Kal ttoXiv Kal 8iKaioavvr]v, o ruyyavei ev avrois ov, €t e^atpiev evprjKevai, ovk av rravv n, oipcai, 8ogaiptev i/;ev8ea3ai. Md Ata ov aevroi, ee/yr;. <&a>p,ev apa; Ooopcev.
XVIII. ’’Ecrrcu 8rj, rjv S’ eyev' pier a yap rovro (JKenreov, oi^iai, d8iKiav. ArjXov on. Ovkovv B crracriv nva av rpieov ovreov rovrcov Sgl avrrjv etvai Kal TToXvrrpaypioavv'qv Kal dXXorpiorrpaypio-avvrp> Kal eiravdcrraaiv piepovs nvos ra) dXcp rfjs ipvyfjs, tv* dpyp ev avrrj ov rrpourjKov, aAAa roi-ovrov ovros e/rucrei, oiov TTperreiv avrep 8ovXeveiv
J	/	»	1	» v	f
rep rov apyucov yevovs ovn ; roiavr arra, oipiai, e/>yjaopi€v Kal rrjv rovreov rapayrps Kal rrXavrjv eivai rrpv re d8iKiav Kal aKoXaaiav Kal 8eiXtav Kal dp.a3cav Kal ^vXX^B8-qv rraoav KaKiav. Taura piev C ovv ravra, ee/>r). Ovkovv, rjv S’ eyco, /cat ro d8iKa
irpdrreiv Kal ro d8iKeiv Kal aS ro 8iKaia rroieiv, ravra Travra rvyyavei ovra Kard8r^Xa rj8r) aaefyajs, eirrep Kal rj d8iKia re Kal 8iKaioavvr); ITco? 8ij; "On, ^v S’ eyeo, rvyyavei ov8ev 8ia</>epovra ra>v vyieiveov re Kal voaeo8d>v, ev$ eKeiva ev aevpiaTi, 1 TTp^ireiv . . . 6vti is plainly the better reading. Burnet
amends the additional rov 8’ aS 8ovX(veiv of several mss. to r<p 8' ov 8ov\e6etv, which might be justified by 358 a.
0 firiaT-/]/j.r]v . . . 86^av : a hint of a fundamental distinction, not explicitly mentioned before in the Republic. Cf. Meno 97 b ff. and Unity of Plato's Thought, pp. 47-49. It is used here rhetorically to exalt justice and disparage injustice. ap-aOia is a very strong word, possibly used here already in the special Platonic sense: the ignorance that mistakes itself for knowledge. Cf. Sophist 229 c.
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ignorance, to be the opinion0 that in turn presides 6 over this.” “What you say is entirely true, Socrates.” “Well,” said I, “if we should affirm that we had found the just man and state and what justice really isc in them, I think we should not be much mistaken ” “ No indeed, we should not,” he said. “ Shall we affirm it, then ? ” “ Let us so affirm.”
XVIII. “ So be it, then,” said I; “ next after this, I take it, we must consider injustice.” “ Obviously.” “ Must not this be a kind of civil war d of these three principles, their meddlesomeness® and interference with one another’s functions, and the revolt of one part against the whole of the soul that it may hold therein a rule which does not belong to it, since its nature is such that it befits it to serve as a slave to the ruling principle ? Something of this sort, I fancy, is what we shall say, and that the confusion of these principles and their straying from their proper course is injustice and licentiousness and cowardice and brutish ignorance and, in general/ all turpitude.” “ Precisely this,” he replied. “ Then,” said I, “ to act unjustly and be unjust and in turn to act justly— the meaning of all these terms becomes at once plain and clear, since injustice and justice are so.” “ How so ? ” “ Because,” said I, “ these are in the soul what3 the healthful and the diseaseful are in the body;
« iiriffrarovativ: Isocrates would have used a synonym instead of repeating the word.
* Cf. 337 b.
d ardaip: cf. 440 e. It is defined in Sophist 228 B. Aristotle would again regard this as mere metaphor.
• ■jroXvTTpayfj.oavv'qv : supra 434 B and Isoc. viii. 59.
/	: summing up, as in Phaedo 69 b.
o ws : a proportion is thus usually stated in an-acoluthic apposition.
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raura ev faxy- II?/; e^Tj. Ta pev ttov vycecva vytetav e/i77otet, ra Se voozoS?) vbcrov. Nat. Ovkovv Kal rb /lev StKaia irpdrrecv biKatouvvyv D epTrocec, rb S’ aSiKa aStKtav; ’AvdyKT}. “Eoti Se
to pev vylecav irotecv ra ev rep cd) pan Kara (ftvcav KaOccrrdvac Kparecv Te Kal KparecoBac vtt’ aAA^Acov, to Se vbcrov rrapa (/zvcrcv dpyecv Te Kal apyecrOac dXXo vtt’ aAAov. "Ecti yap. Ovkovv av, erfryv, to SiKaioo’vvT/v epTrocecv ra ev ry $vXy Kara (jrvcrtv Kadccrrdvac Kparecv re Kal TrparecaOat vtt' aAA^Acov, to Se aStKtav rrapa </>vctlv dp%ecv re Kal dpyecrdac dXXo vtt' dXXov; Kopcby, erj>y. 'Apery pev dpa, d>$ eotKev, vyletd re res dv e’ly E Kal KaXXos Kal evetpa ifjvxys, KaKca Se vbcros re
Kal a eery os- Kal acrdeveca. "Eor-tv ovtco. TAp’ ovv ov Kat Ta pev Kaba errcrybevpara els aperys Kry-acv r/repec, ra S’ acaypa ecs KaKtas; 'AvayKy.
XIX. To 8y Xocttov yby, tvs eocicev, ypcv ecrrc aKei/saadac, rrbrepov av XvacreXec ScKaca re irpdr-45 recv Kal Kaba cTTcrySevecv Kal elvac bueacov, eav re
Xavddvy eav re py rocovros d>v, y abcKecv re Kai aStKov ecvac, edvirep py Si8a> bcKyv pybe fleXrccov ycyvyrac KoXa^bpevos. ’AAA’, €(f>y, d> ILdtKpares,
a The common-sense point of view, “ fit fabricando faber.” Cf. Aristot. Eth. Nic. 1103 a 32.
In Gorg. 460 b, Socrates argues the paradox that he who knows justice does it. Cf. Unity of Plato's Thought, p. 11, n. 42.
6 Cf. the generalization of tpwz to include medicine and music in Symp. 186-187, and Tim. 82 a, Laws 906 c, Unity of Plato's Thought, n. 500.
e The identification of virtue with spiritual health really, as Plato says (445 a), answers the main question of the 418
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there is no difference.” “ In what respect ? ” he said. “ Healthful things surely engender health0 and diseaseful disease.” “Yes.” “ Then does not doing just acts engender justice and unjust injustice ? ” “ Of necessity.” “ But to produce health is to establish the elements in a body in the natural relation of dominating and being dominated b by one another, while to cause disease is to bring it about that one rules or is ruled by the other contrary to nature.” “ Yes, that is so.” “ And is it not likewise the production of justice in the soul to establish its principles in the natural relation of controlling and being controlled by one another, while injustice is to cause the one to rule or be ruled by the other contrary to nature ? ” “ Exactly so,” he said. “ Virtue, then, as it seems, would be a kind of health0 and beauty and good condition of the soul, and vice would be disease/* ugliness, and weakness.” “It is so.” “Then is it not also true that beautiful and honourable pursuits tend to the winning of virtue and the ugly to vice ? ” “ Of necessity.”
XIX. “ And now at last, it seems, it remains for us to consider whether it is profitable to do justice and practise honourable pursuits and be just, whether0 one is known to be such or not, or whether injustice profits, and to be unjust, if only a man escape punishment and is not bettered by chastisement/ ” “ Nay, Republic. It is not explicitly used as one of the three final arguments in the ninth book, but is implied in 591 b. It is found “already ” in Crito 47 d-e. Cf. Gorg. 479 b.
d kojcIo. . . . atffxos: Sophist 228 e distinguishes two forms of Kaida.: vbaos or moral evil, and ignorance or acaxos. Cf. Gorg. 477 b.
* edv re . . . edv re: cf. supra 337 c, 367 E, 427 D, 429 E.
1 Cf. Gorg. 512 a-b, and supra on 380 b.
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yeXotov epoLye fiaiveraL to cr Kep pa yiyvecrOac Tjdrj, et rov pev crd)paTos Trjs i^vcreto? dLa^decpopevrjS doicei ov fluordv etvat ovSe ^tera ndvrarv oltlcjov re xat noToov Kal rravTOs nXovTOV Kal ndcrrjs dp’xfjs, Trjs Se avTov tovtov d) Lfijpev c/ivcrecos rapar-B ropevrjs Kal 8La(f)0€Lpopevrjs fliarrov apa earat, edvnep tl$ noLrj o dv flovXrjOfj dXXo nXrjv tovto, dndOev KaKLas pev Kal ddiKias dnaXXay'qcreTaL, diKatocrvvrjv Se Kat dperrjv KTfjcreTai, enebdr/nep €(/)dvr] ye ovra eKarepa oca rjpecs dieXrjXvdapev. FeAotov ydp, rjv 8* * eyd)’ dXX* opoos enevnep evTavOa eXrjXvOapev, ouov olov re cra^eorara KanSetv otl ravra ovtojs exet,> °v XPV dnoKapvecv. f,HKtcrra vrj tov Ata, e</n}, ndvroov anoKprjTeov. C Aevpo vvv, rjv S’ eyd), tva Kal bdrjs, ocra Kat etSi] eyec rj Ka Kia, d)s epol doKei, a ye Srj Kal agia Oeas. ''ifiropai, erf))]’ povov Xeye. Kat prjv, rjv 8 eyco, dxrrrep and uKoncas poL <f>alveTaL, enecdrj evravda dvafleprjKapev tov Xdyov, ev pev etvaL eidos Trjs
° Cf. 456 d. On the following argumentum ex contrario cf. svpra on 336 e.
b Cf. on 353 d and Aristot. De an. 414 a 12 ff. Cf. Unity of Plato's Thought, p. 41.
c Cf.' 577 d, Gorg. 466 e. If all men desire the good, he who does evil does not do what he really wishes.
d H<rov . . . Karttelv is generally taken as epexegetic of ivTavOa. It is rather felt with ov xpv iTroKdgveiv.
• Cf. Apol. 25 c.
f d ye Sr) koi d^ta 0<!as: for Kal cf. Soph. 223 a, 229 d, Tim. 83 c, Polit. 285 b, and infra 544 a, c-d. By the strict theory of ideas any distinction may mark a class, and. so constitute an idea. (Cf. De Platonis Idearum Doctrina, pp. 22-25.) But Plato’s logical practice recognizes that 420
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Socrates,” he said, “ I think that from this point on our inquiry becomes an absurdity®—if, while life is admittedly intolerable with a ruined constitution of body even though accompanied by all the food and drink and wealth and power in the world, we are yet to be asked to suppose that, when the very nature and constitution of that whereby we live6 is disordered and corrupted, life is going to be worth living, if a man can only do as he pleases,0 and pleases to do anything save that which will rid him of evil and injustice and make him possessed of justice and virtue—now that the two have been shown to be as we have described them.” “ Yes, it is absurd,” said I; “but nevertheless, now that we have won to this height, we must not grow weary in endeavouring to discover d with the utmost possible clearness that these things are so.” “ That is the last thing in the world we must do,” he said. “ Come up here0 then,” said I, “ that you may see how many are the kinds of evil, I mean those that it is worth while to observe and distinguish / ” “I am with you,” he said; “ only do you say on.” “ And truly,” said I, “ now that we have come to this heightg of argument I seem to see only typical or relevant “Ideas” are worth naming or considering. The Republic does not raise the metaphysical question how a true idea is to be distinguished from a part or from a partial or casual concept. Cf. Unity of Plato's Thought, pp. 52-53, n. 381, Polit. 263 a-b.
tt Cf. 588 b, Emerson, Nominalist and Realist, ii. p. 256; “ We like to come to a height of land and see the landscape, just as we value a general remark in conversation.” Cf. Lowell, Democracy, Prose Works, vi. 8: “He who has mounted the tower of Plato to look abroad from it will never hope to climb another with so lofty a vantage of speculation.” From this and 517 a-b, the d^d^Sacris became a technical or cant term in Neoplatonism.
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dperfjj, dire lpa 8e rrjs Kadas, rerrapa 8* ev avroLs arra aw Kal atpov eTTLpvrjodrjvac. rict>S“ Xeyecs; et/rry r'Oaob, rjv 8’ eyd), TroXi/rebow rpdiroL elalv eldrj eyovres, rocrovroi Kwdvvevovai Kat D i/jvyrjs Tporrob elvac. Ilocroi 817; Ilevre pev, rjv 8* eyd), iroX»,rei,aw, rrevre 8e ifjvyfjs. ^dye, ef/rq, rives. Aeyco, etrrov, on els pev ofiros ov rupees dbeXrjXvdapev rroXbrelas e’ir[ dv rporros, eirovo-paaOeirj 8’ dv Kal d^XT)' eyyevopevov pev yap avdpds evds ev rois apyovab dca^epovros ^acnXeba dv KXrjOelrj, TrXecovaw de dpboroKparla. AXr]6rj, €(/>)]. Tovro pev roivvv, rjv 8’ eyd), ev €i8o$ Xeyar E ovre yap dv rrXeiovs ovre els eyyevopevos Kivrj-crebev dv raw d^law Xdyov vopaw rrjs rroXea)s, rpocfrij re Kal rracdela ypryrdpevos, “fj dvrjXOopev. Ou yap elKos, tyr].
• (v niv, etc.: perhaps a faint reminiscence of the line yap awXws, TravToSairais ko.koI,
quoted by Aristot. Eth. Nic. 1106 b 35. It suggests Plato’s principle of the unity of virtue, as &iretpa below suggests the logical doctrine of the Phileb. 16 and Parmen. 145 a, 158 b-c that the other Of the definite idea is the indefinite and infinite.
6 The true state is that in which knowledge governs. It may be named indifferently monarchy, or aristocracy, according as such knowledge happens to be found in one or more than one. It can never be the possession of many. Cf. infra 494 a. The inconsistencies which some critics have
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as from a point of outlook that there is one form a of excellence, and that the forms of evil are infinite, yet that there are some four among them that it is worth while to take note of.” “ What do you mean? he said. “ As many as are the varieties of political constitutions that constitute specific types, so many, it seems likely, are the characters of soul.” “ How many, pray ? ” “ There are five kinds of constitutions,” said I, “ and five kinds of soul.” “ Tell me what they are,” he said. “ I tell you,” said I, “ that one way of government would be the constitution that we have just expounded, but the names that might be applied to it are two? If one man of surpassing merit rose among the rulers, it would be denominated royalty ; if more than one, aristocracy.” “ True,” he said. “ Well, then,” I said, “ this is one of the forms I have in mind. For neither would a number of such men, nor one if he arose among them, alter to any extent worth mentioning the laws of our city—if he preserved the breeding and the education that we have described.” “ It is not likely, he said.
found between this statement and other parts of the Republic^ are imaginary. Hitherto the Republic has contemplated a plurality of rulers, and such is its scheme to the end. But we are explicitly warned in 540 d and 587 d that this is a matter of indifference. It is idle then to argue with Immisch, Krohn, and others that the passage marks a sudden, violent alteration of the original design.
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449 I. * *Aya0^v juev tolvvv ty/v tolclvtt)v ttoXlv re Kai TToXireiav Kal dpOrjV KaXa), Kal avSpa tov tolovtov Kanas Be ra? aAAa? Kal YjpapTYjpevas, elrrep avTTj opOrf, TTcpl re rroXecov $LOLKr)cr€LS Kal rrepL iBtcorcov IpVyrjs TpOTTOV KaTaaKCV^V, €V TCTTapOL TTOV^pLas eiBeaiv oucra?. Flora? 819 ravra?; €^>77. Kat eya) pev rja rd? e<£e£?j? epoov, co? poL e^alvovTO e/caarac B e£ aAA^Acov peTaflalveLV 6 Be IToAe^apyo?
apLKpov yap aTrcoTepco tov ’ABet/.cdvrov KaOrpTTO— eKTCivas TTJV yeipa Kal Xaflopevos tov IparLov ava>-Oev avTov Trapa tov a>pov zkclvov re TTpocrrjyayeTO Kal TrpoTtLvas eavTOV eAeyev arra TTpoctKeKVcIxos, aw dXXo pev ovBev KaTYjKovcrapev, roBe Be' ’A^o/cro^cev ovv, €^>17, 7) tl bpduopev; H/ciara ye, e<f>rj 6 ’ABetjaavro? peya 17877 Aeycov. kol eyco, Tt paXiaTa, e(f>T]v, vpets ovk dc^LCTe; Se,
• Cf. on 427 e, and Newman, Introd, to Aristot. Pol. p. 14; for dpffr/t “ normal,” see p. 423.
* KaraffKevriv: a highly general word not to be pressed in this periphrasis. Cf. Gorg. 455 e, 477 b.
e Cf. 562 c, Theaetet. 180 c, Stein on Herod, i. 5. For the transition here to the digression of books V., VI., and VII. cf. Introd. p. xvii, Phaedo 84c. “Digression” need not imply that these books were not a part of the original design.
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I. “ To such a city, then, or constitution I apply the terms good “and right—and to the corresponding kind of man; but the others I describe as bad and mistaken, if this one is right, in respect both to the administration of states and to the formation6 of the character of the individual soul, they falling under four forms of badness.” “ What are these,” he said. And I was going onc to enumerate them in what seemed to me the order of their evolution d from one another, when Polemarchus—he sat at some little distancee from Adeimantus—stretched forth his hand, and, taking hold of his garmentf from above by the shoulder, drew the other toward him and, leaning forward himself, spoke a few words in his ear, of which we overheard nothing9 else save only this, “ Shall we let him off,A then,” he said, “ or what shall we do ? ” “ By no means,” said Adeimantus, now raising his voice. “ What, pray,”1 said I, “ is it that you are not letting off? ” “ You,” said he. “ And
d neraficdveiv: the word is half technical. Cf. 54>7 c, 550 d, Laws 676 a, 736 d-e, 894 a.
* dirwrepw absolutely. Cf. Cratinus 229 Kock 6voi icdOwrat Tjjs Xvpas a7rwr^pa>.
' Cf. 327 b. ’ Cf. 359 e. * Cf. on 327 c.
1	Cf. 337 d, 343 b, 421 c, 612 c, Laches 188 e, Meno 80 b. There is a play on the double meaning, “ What, pray ? ” and “ Why, pray ? ”
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C 8* o?. *Oti, eycb einov, ti /zaAto’Ta; ’Arrop-padvpeiV TjpiV $OKei$, e<f>7], Kal ei8o? dXoV OV TO eAa^toroi' €kkX&ttt€w tov Xoyov, iva pr] 8ieX0r)s, Kai X-qaeiv oiYjO'ijvai eirrcov avro cftavXcos, co? dpa Trepi yvvaiKcov re Kal TTal8cov Travrl 8r]Xov, oti KOiva ra cf>iXcov ecrrai. Ovkovv dpOcos, ecfrrjv, a> ASeijccaPTC; Nat, t? 8’ o$' aAAa to opdcos tovto, co a nep TaAAa, Xoyov SetTat, Tt? o- Tpdiros rfs Koivawias' iroXXol yap dv yevoivTo. prj ovv naprjs L ovTiva av Aeyet?. a>? rjpe is rraXai Trepipevopev oiopevol ae ttov pvT]a0rjaea6ai nai8oTTOilas Te Trepi, Trios TTai^OTTOirjcrovTai, Kal yevopevovs ttcos 0pe-if/ovai, Kal oXxjv TavTTfv rjv Xeyeis Koivcovlav yvvaiKtov Te Kal rraidcov peya yap ti oiopeOa <f>epeiv Kal oXov et? rroXiTelav dp0cos rj prj dp0cos yiyvopevov. vvv ovv erreidri dXXrjs eTTiXapflavei 7ToAtT€ta? rrplv Tavra ikovcos 8ieXea0ai, 8e8oKTai 450 rjpiv tovto, o av TjKovaas, to ae pr] peOievai, irpiv dv TavTa rravTa atarrep TaAAa 8ieX6r)s. Kat epe Tolvvv, 6 VXavKcov e^rj, koivojvov tt}$ i/j^ov TavTTjs TideTe. ’A/zeAet, efrr] d Opaavpayos, rraai ravTa 8e8oypeva rjpiv vopi^e, co UlcoKpaTes.
II.	Oiov, fy 8* eyco, eipydaaade erriXa^opevoi
° Cf. Soph. Trach. 437.	6 So Isoc. xv. 74 SXots e?3e<n.
e Cf. 424 a, Laws 739 c. Aristotle says that the possessions of friends should be separate in ownership but common in use, as at Sparta. Cf. Newman, Introd, to Aristot. Pol. p. 201, Epicurus in Diog. Laert. x. 11, Aristot. Pol. 1263 a 30 ff., Eurip. Androm. 270.
d Cf. 459 d, Laws 668 d, Aristot. Pol. 1269 b 13, Shakes. Tro. and Cres. i. i. 23 “ But here’s yet in the word hereafter the kneading, the making of the cake,” etc.
• Cf. Laws 665 b 7.
f Cf. Aristot Pol. 1264 a 13.
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for what special reason, pray? ” said I. “ We think you are a slacker,” he said, “ and are trying to cheat® us out of a whole division,6 and that not the least, of the argument to avoid the trouble of expounding it, and expect to ‘ get away with it ’ by observing thus lightly that, of course, in respect to women and children it is obvious to everybody that the possessions of friends will be in common.0 ” “ Well, isn’t that right, Adeimantus ? ” I said. “ Yes,” said he, “ but this word ‘ right,’d like other things, requires defininge as to the way f and manner of such a community. There might be many ways. Don’t, then, pass over the one that you®' have in mind. For we have long been lying in wait for you, expecting that you would say something both of the procreation of children and their bringing up,* and would explain the whole matter of the community of women and children of which you speak. We think that the right or wrong management of this makes a great difference, all the difference in the world,1 in the constitution of a state ; so now, since you are beginning on another constitution before sufficiently defining this, we are firmly resolved, as you overheard, not to let you go till you have expounded all this as fully as you did the rest.” “ Set me down, too,” said Glaucon, “ as voting this ticket? ” “ Surely,” said Thrasymachus, “ you may consider it a joint resolution of us all, Socrates.”
II. “ What a thing you have done,” said I, “ in thus
9 Emphatic. Cf. 427 e.
*	yevofdvovs: a noun is supplied from the preceding verb. Cf. on 598 c, and supra on 341 d.
*	fiiya . . . Kal 8\ov : cf. 469 c, 527 c, Phaedo 79 e, Laws 779 b, 944 c, Symp. 188 d, Demosth. ii. 22, Aeschyl. Prom. 961.	* Cf. Protag. 330 c.
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pcov. dcrov Xdyov naXcv cocrirep eg dpyfs Kcvecre TTcpl rrjs TToXcrecas! r}v cos pSp 8ceXpXv9cos eycoye eyacpov dyaircbv, ec res edcroc ravra arrodegapcevos B cos Tore epppOp’ a vvv vpcecs TrapaKaXovvres ovk
care daov ecrpdv Xdycov eTreyecpere1 ov 6 pcov eyd) Trapp Ka rore, pep rrapdoyoc ttoXvv dyXov. Tt 8e; p o os o vppauvpayos' xpocroyorjcrovTOs otet rouaSe vvv evOdde d<^t^at, aAA’ ov Xoycov okovcjo-pcevovs; Nat, elrrov, pcerpcoov ye. NLerpov Se y’, ecf>p, Co UcoKpares, 6 I'XavKcov, tocovtcov Xoycov axovew oAos o ptos vow e%ov(JLV. aAAa to pev ppcerepov ea‘ <jv Se vrept cov epcorcopcev pcp8apccos 0 arroKapcps p croc doKec dcegccov, tcs Kocvcovca rocs cfivXagcv ppccv Tracbcov re nepc Kal yvvacKcov ecrrac Kac rpocpYjs vecov ere ovrcov, rrjs ev rep pcera^v Xpdvcp ycyvopcevys yevecrecos re /cat TratSetas, rj 8rj eircTTovcorarY] 8okcc ecvac. Trecpa) ovv eerreev 7eva Tponov Set ycyvecrOac avr^v. Ov pa8cov, co evSat/zor, S’ eyco, SteA^etv TroXXds yap d-nccrrtas exec ere pcaXXov rcov cpcnpocrdcv cov 8c^X9opcev. Kac yap cos 8vvara Xeyerac, aTTcerTOCT^ dv, Kac et o tc paAbora yevocro, a>9 apcor av cly] ravra, Kat D Tavr-p aTTccrTpaerac. Sto 8y Kac okvos tcs avrcov
a Cf. Theaetet. 184 c, Gorg. 469 c.
6 For the metaphor cf. Eurip. Bacchae 710 and agrivos, Rep. 574 d, Cratyl. 401 c, Meno 72 a.
e Cf. Phileb. 36 d, Theaetet. 184 a, Cratyl. 411 a.
d Thrasymachus speaks here for the last time. He is mentioned in 357 a, 358 b-c, 498 c, 545 b, 590 d.
e Lit. “to smelt ore.” The expression was proverbial and was explained by an obscure anecdote. Cf. Leutsch, Paroemiographi, ii. pp. 91, 727, and i. p. 464, and commentators on Herod, iii. 102.
f Plato often anticipates and repels the charge of tedious 428
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challenginga me I What a huge debate you have started afresh, as it were, about this polity, in the supposed completion of which I was rejoicing, being only too glad to have it accepted as I then set it forth 1 You don’t realize what a swarm b of arguments you are stirring upc by this demand, which I foresaw and evaded to save us no end of trouble.” “ Well,” said Thrasymachus,** “ do you suppose this company has come here to prospect for golde and not to listen to discussions ? ” “ Yes,” I said, “ in measure.” “Nay, Socrates,” said Glaucon, “the measuref of listening to such discussions is the whole of life for reasonable men. So don’t consider us, and do not you yourself grow weary in explaining to us what we ask for, your views as to how this communion of wives and children among our guardians will be managed, and also about the rearing of the children while still young in the interval betweeng birth and formal schooling which is thought to be the most difficult part of education. Try, then, to tell us what must be the manner of it.” “ It is not an easy thing to expound, my dear fellow,” said I, “ for even more than the provisions that precede it, it raises many doubts. For one might doubt whether what is proposed is possible71 and,even conceding the possibility/ one might still be sceptical whether it is best. For which reason one, as it were, shrinks from touching
length (see Polit. 286 c, Phileb. 28 d, 36 d). Here the thought takes a different turn (as 504 c). The oe ye implies a slight rebuke (cf. Class. Phil. xiv. pp. 165-174).
9 So 498 a. Cf. on Aristoph. Acharn. 434, and Laws 792 a. * Cf. 456 c, Thucyd. vi. 98, Introd. xvii.
* el 8 ri fj.dXiffTa : a common formula for what a disputant can afford to concede. Cf. Lysias xiii. 52, xxii. 1, xxii. 10. It occurs six times in the Charmides.
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aTTTecrOai, pr) eiiyq bo kt} efvat o Xoyos, co <f>LXt eraipe. M^Se'v, rj 8* os, okvcl- ovre yap dyva>-if	if	if £ /	<	5	f
poves ovre airLCTTOL ovre ovavoL ol aKovaopevoL. Kal eyco etrrov dpLcrre, rj irov flovXopevos pe TrapaOappvvebv XcyeLs; "Eycoy’,	II dv tolvvv,
fp> 8’ eyco, TOVvavTcov TTOtecs. ttlutcvovtos pev yap epov epol eLbevac a Aeyco, KaXdos elyev rj irapa-E pvOla' ev yap (fapovcpoLs re Kal (ftbXobs irepl raw
peyloTcov re Kal l^lXcdv raX'qd'q elbora Xeyeiv acrcfiaXes Kal OappaXeov aTTUJTOvvra 8e /cat £77-rovvra apa tovs Xoyovs TTOLeiaOaL, 6 817 eyco bpa>, 451 cfaoflepov re Kal O(/>aXep6v, ov tc ye'Acora o^Aetv
TracbiKov yap tovto ye* aAAa prj crcfraXels ttjs aXY]0€cas ov povov ainos aAAa Kal tovs (frcXovs gvvcTTLcriTacrapevos Kclaopac irepl a r^KCUTa 8ei a^aAAecrdat. irpoaKvvu) 8e ’ASpaaretap, co TAau-kcvv, yapcv ov peXXcv Xeyecv" eA77i'£co yap ovv e'Aar-tov apapTTjpa aKOveruvs tlvos (f>ovea yevecrdaL 7) aTrarecuva KaXatv re Kal dyad&v Kal 81/catcop vopcpcov 7T€pL. TOVTO OVV TO KLvbvvevpa KLvbv-
a Cf. Introd, xxxi-xxxii, infra 456 c, 499 c, 540 d. Laws 736 d, Aristot. Pol. 1260 b 29, 1265 a 17 3e? p.ev oi>v viroridcaOcu Kar evxfv, p.evroi ddut'arov.
b dyvd)/j.oves = inconsiderate, unreasonable, as Andoc. ii. 6 shows.
e Cf. on 452 c-d, Euthydem. 3 c “ To be laughed at is no matter,” Laws 830 b ri>v twv dvo^ruv y^Xura, Eurip. fr. 495.
d ’ASpaareiar: practically equivalent to Nemesis. Cf. our “ knock on wood.” Cf. Posnansky in Breslauer Phil. 430
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on the matter lest the theory be regarded as nothing but a ‘ wish-thought,’a my dear friend.” “ Do not shrink,” he said, “ for your hearers will not be inconsiderate’’ nor distrustful nor hostile.” And I said, “ My good fellow, is that remark intended to encourage me?” “It is,” he said. “Well then,” said I, “it has just the contrary effect. For, if I were confident that I was speaking with knowledge, it would be an excellent encouragement. For there is both safety and boldness in speaking the truth with knowledge about our greatest and dearest concerns to those who are both wise and dear. But to speak when one doubts himself and is seeking while he talks, as I am doing, is a fearful and slippery venture. The fear is not of being laughed at,c for that is childish, but, lest, missing the truth, I fall down and drag my friends with me in matters where it most imports not to stumble. So I salute Nemesis/Glaucon, in what I am about to say. For, indeed,6 I believe that involuntary homicide is a lesser fault than to mislead opinion about the honourable, the good, and the just. This is a risk that it is better to run with enemies f than Abhandl. v. 2, “ Nemesis und Adrasteia ”: Herod, i. 35, Aeschyl. Prom. 936, Eurip. Rhesus 342, Demosth. xxv. 37 Kai 'A8p&<rreiav p^v avOpw-rros &v £yw irpoaKvvw. For the moral earnestness of what follows cf. 336 e, Gorg. 458 a, and Joubert apud Arnold, Essays in Crit. p. 29 “ Ignorance . . . is in itself in intellectual matters a crime of the first order.”
* yap o5r, “ for in fact,” but often with the suggestion that the fact has to be faced, as e.g. in Tim. 47 e, where the point is often missed.
1 Almost proverbial. Cf. my note on Horace, Odes iii. 27. 21. Plato is speaking here from the point of view of the ordinary man, and not from that of his “ Sermon on the Mount ethics.” Cf. Phileb. 49 d and Gorg. 480 e, where Gomperz, Greek Thinkers, ii. pp. 332 and 350, goes astray. Cf. Class. Phil. vol. i. p. 297.
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B V€V€LV €V	KpCLTTOV T] C^lXoLS, CO(TT€ OU1 [X€
TrapapwOet. Kal o TAav/ccov yeAacra? AAA , co Sco/cpaTe?, eav ti Tradco/iev TrX'YjppeXes vtto tov Xoyov, d^ioptev ae axyrrep cfrovov Kal Kadapov eivai Kal pvr] d-rraTecova Yjpadv' aAAa dappr/cras Xeye. ’AAAa pcevTOC, evttov, Kadapos ye Kal ckcl 6 dt/tedds, cos’ o vopios Xeyec cikos 8e ye, eivrep e/cei, KavOa$€. A. eye tolvw, tovtov y evtKa. Aeyeiv 877, e<^7]v eyco, XPV avarraAiv ad vvv, a rare taco? e8ei C e^e^T/s Aeyeiv* Taya 8e ovtco? dv dpOcbs €Xol> P'eTa dv8peiov 8pa/za TravTeAco? 8iaTT€pavdev to yvvai-K€iov av Trepatveiv, a A Aco? T€ Kac eireiSi] av ovto) TTpOKaXei.
III. *AvOpcoirois yap (f)vca Kal TraiSet’detcriv d)$ rj peels 8cT)X6opeev, kot eprjv 8o^av ovk ear’ aAAi) dpOrj 7Tai8cov re /cai ywaiKcov KTrjcds re /cai ypeia r) KaT €K6LVY)V TTjV 6p[ir]V tOVCFlV, TJVTTep TO TTpOiTOV dtppLrjcrapw cTTCX^cp^aapLev 8e ttov co? dyeA-rj? (f>vXaKas tovs dv3pas KaOiOTavat tw Xoycp. Nai.
I) ’A/coAov^co/zev tolvvv Kal ttjv yevecriv Kat Tpo^TjV TrapaTrA^aiav arroSiSovre?, /cat cncoTTco/zev, ei 7}p,LV TTpcTTCL ov. FI co?,*	•	£18e. Ta? ^Aeta?
tcov </>vXaKO>v kwo)V TTOTepa ^vp,(/)vXdTT€LV ot.6p,c0a 8eiv, d,TT€p dv ot dppeves ^>vXaTTU)Ut} Kal £vv-Oripeveiv Kal TaXXa Koivfj TTpaTTav, r/ Ta? /zev 1 ou Hermann : mss. ovk ei5 and which would be ironical.
Adam is mistaken in supposing that Glaucon laughs at the ironv.
V	_______ _	_
® &a7rep marks the legal metaphor to which iKei below refers. Cf. Laws 869 e, and Eurip. Hippol. 1433 and 1448-1450, with Hirzel, etc. p. 191, n. 1, Demosth. xxxvii. 58-59. Plato transfers the idea to the other world in Phaedo 114 a-b, where the pardon of their victims is required for the release 432
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with friends, so that your encouragement is none.’* And Glaucon, with a laugh, said, “ Nay, Socrates, if any false note in the argument does us any harm, we release you as a in a homicide case, and warrant you pure of hand and no deceiver of us. So speak on with confidence.” “ Well,” said I, “ he who is released in that case is counted pure as the law bids, and, presumably, if there, here too.” “ Speak on, then,” he said, “ for all this objection.” “ We must return then,” said I, “ and say now what perhaps ought to have been said in due sequence there. But maybe this way is right, that after the completion of the male drama we should in turn go through with the female,b especially since you are so urgent.”
III. “ For men, then, born and bred as we described, there is in my opinion no other right possession and use of children and women than that which accords with the start we gave them. Our endeavour, I believe, was to establish these men in our discourse as the guardians of a flockc ? ” “ Yes.” “ Let us preserve the analogy, then, and assign them a generation and breeding answering to it, and see if it suits us or not.” “ In what way ? ” he said. “ In this. Do we expect the females of watch-dogs to join in guarding what the males guard and to hunt with them and share all their pursuits or do we expect the of sinners. The passage is used by the older critics in the comparison of Plato with Christianity.
b Sophron’s Mimes are said to have been so classified. For opd/j-a cf. also Theaetet. 150 a.
c For the use of analogies drawn from animals cf. 375-376, 422 d, 466 d, 467 b, 491 d-e, 537 a, 546 a-b, 564 a. Plato is only pretending to deduce his conclusions from his imagery. Aristotle’s literal-minded criticism objects that animals have no “economy,” Pol. 1264 b 4-6.
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OLKovpcLV cvSov os adwa/rovs 3ta top tov oKvXd-KOV TOKOV TC Kal TpO<f>“qV, TOVS 8e 7TOV€?V TC Kal iraoav CTTLpeXcLav g^glv Trcpl ra TrotpvLa; Kolvt}, E C</)7], Trdvra- ttXtjv os daOcvcarcpats xpopeOa, tols 3e os Lo^vpoTcpoLs. Olov t ovv, ccf>Y]v cyo, cttI Ta avTa xpfjcrOaL tlvl ^ocp, dv py ttjv avTTjV TpOC^TQV TC Kal TtaL^CLaV (XTTo8l8os; Ovx °*°P T€‘ Et apa Tats yvvai^lv cttI tovto xPr[<y®Pe®a koI 452 tols dvdpdaL, tovto, koI 8l8oktcov auras- Nat.
Movcflkt) pev1 ckclvols tc Kal yvpvaoTLKrj c863r]. Nat. Kat tols yvvaL^lv dpa tovto to Tcyya koI TO TTCpL TOV TToXcpOV OTToSoTCOV Kal XpTjOTeOV KOTO. TOVTO.. El/COS C^ OV XeyCLS, €^77. ’Totos 81}, CLTTOV, TTOpa TO c3os ycXoLO dv </>OLVOLTO TToXXd TTCpl to vvv Xcyopcva, cl irpa^craL fl Xcycrai. Kat paXa, Tt, rjv 8’ eyco, ycXoLorarov avrov opas; r) 3t}Xo 8tj otl yvpvas Tas yvvaLKas ev tols B TraXoLOTpaLs yvpvalpjpevas peTO. tov dv8pov, ov povov Tas veas, aAAa /cat t]8y] to.s 'rrpccrflvTcpas, ~	x	f	»	«	/	tr
OOTTCp TOVS yepOVTOS GV TOLS yVpVOOLOLS, OTOV pvaol Kal pr} tjBcls ttjv oi/jlv opos </>LXoyvpva-otoolv; Nt? tov /Xia, c^t]’ yeXoLOV ydp dv, cos ye 1 Richards’ conjecture vv1' is attractive.
0 Reformers always denounce this source of wit while conservative satirists maintain that ridicule is a test of truth. Cf. e.g. Renan, Avenir de la Science, p. 439 “ Le premier pas dans la carriere philosophique est de se cuirasser contre le ridicule,” and Lucian, Piscator 14 “No harm can be done by a joke; that on the contrary, whatever is beautiful shines brighter . . . like gold cleansed,” Harmon in Loeb translation, iii. 22. There was a literature for and against 434
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females to stay indoors as being incapacitated by the bearing and the breeding of the whelps while the males toil and have all the care of the flock ? ” “ They have all things in common,” he replied, “ except that we treat the females as weaker and the males as stronger. Is it possible, then,” said I, “ to employ any creature for the same ends as another if you do not assign it the same nurture and education ? ”
It is not possible.” “ If, then, we are to use the women for the same things as the men, we must also teach them the same things.” “ Yes.” “ Now music together with gymnastic was the training we gave the men. “Yes.” “ Then we must assign these tw’o arts to the women also and the offices of war and employ them in the same way.” “ It would seem likely from what you say,” he replied. “ Perhaps, then,” said I, “ the contrast with present custom ° would make much in our proposals look ridiculous if our words b are to be realized in fact.” “ Yes, indeed,” he said. “ What then,” said I, “ is the funniest thing you note in them ? Is it not obviously the women exercising unclad in the palestra together w’ith the men, not only the young, but even the older, like old men in gymnasiums,0 when, though wrinkled and unpleasant to look at, they still persist in exercising? ” “Yes, on my word,” he replied, “ it would seem ridiculous under present cust om (sometimes called awr)9eia) of which there are echoes in Cicero’s use of consuetudo, Acad, ii. 75, De off", i. 148. De nat. deor. i. 83.
b t) Xeyerat: cf. on 389 D.
e Cf. Theaetet. 162 b, and the tytiJ.a0T)<: or late learner in Theophrastus’ Characters xxvii. 14 Loeb. Eurip. And.rom. 596 ff. denounces the light attire of Spartan women when exercising.
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ev ru) TrapecrrdoTL, ^avelrp Ovkovv, rjv 8* dycb, €7T€L7T€p d)ppLT}(japLeV XeyebV, OV ^O^TCOP Ta TCOV yapbevTCOV aKcopcpbaTa, ocra Kal ota dv eirrobev ebs TTjV TOLaVTTjV pbeTa^oXrjV yeVOpLCVYJV Kal irepl ra C yopcvdcaa Kal Trepl pbovcrLKrp> Kal ovk eXdyLcrTa irepb TYjV tcov ottAcov cryeobv Kab biriroov oyrjoebs. ’Opdcos, Xeyebs. ’AAA’ eTretirep Xeyebv T]p£d-pLeda, rropevreov irpds rd Tpayy tov vdpLov, der]3ebOb Te tovtcov pLTj ra avTdov irpaTTCLV aAAa crirovdd^ebv, Kal viropLVYjCjacrbv, OTb ov ttoXvs xpdvos e£ ov tols ''HLXXtjctlv edoKeb alcrypa. etvaL Kal yeXola, direp vvv tols iroXXols tcov flapfldpcov, yvpbvovs dv-dpas 6pdcr3ab, Kal otc TjpyovTO tcov yvpbvacdcov irpdo-D tol pbev Kp^res1, eTrevra Aa Kedar pLov lol, e^rjv tols tot€ dcrTebOLs iravTa ravra Koopuodebv' rj ovk o’lcl; "F/ycoye. ’AAA’ eTrebdrj, olpLab, ypcoprevoLS dpreLVOV to dirodveo3ab tov crvyKaXvTTTeLV rrdvTa tol TObavTa ec/iavT), Kal to ev tols d(j>3aXpLObs dr] yeXobov e^eppvr) VTTO TOV ev TObS XdyOLS pbTjVvdeVTOS dpbOTOV, Kal » <x z>	tr	z	<x x	>zx x
tovto eveoeb^aTO, otl pcaTabos os yeAobov aAAo tl TjyeLTaL r/ to kokov, Kal 6 yeXcoTOTTOLetv eTTLyebpcov Trpds dXXrjv tlvcl oi/jlv airoflXeircov dis yeXoiov T] E tt]v tov acf>povds Te Kal kokov, Kal KaXov av crrrovdd^eL irpds dXXov tlvol (jkottov GTYjadpLevos y tov tov aya3ov. UavTairacrL pbev ovv, e^T].
IV. TAp’ ovv ov irpajTov pbev tovto nepl avTcov dvopLoXoyr]Teov, el dward r] ov, Kal doTe'ov dpb(f)b-a^rjTTjabv, e'bTe tls (faXoTrabapLcov e'bTe airovdaaTLKOs
a Cf. Propert. iv. 13 Mil Iler.
Fora variation of this image cf. 568 n.
c Plato plays on his own favourite phrase. The proper business of the wit is to raise a laugh. Cf. Symp. 189 b.
d Cf. Thucyd. i. 6, Herod, i. 10. Sikes in Anthropology 436
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conditions.” “ Then,” said I, “ since we have set out to speak our minds, we must not fear all the jibes a with which the wits would greet so great a revolution, and the sort of things they would say about gymnastics and culture, and most of all about the bearing of arms and the bestriding of horses.” “ You’re right,” he said. “ But since we have begun we must go forward to the rough part of our law,6 after begging these fellows not to mind their own business c but to be serious, and reminding them that it is not long since the Greeks thought it disgraceful and ridiculous, as most of the barbarians d do now, for men to be seen naked. And when the practice of athletics began, first with the Cretans and then with the Lacedaemonians, it was open to the wits of that time to make fun of these practices, don’t you think so ? ” “I do.” “ But when, I take it, experience showed that it is better to strip than to veil all things of this sort, then the laughter of the eyese faded away before that which reason revealed to be best, and this made it plain that he talks idly who deems anything else ridiculous but evil, and who tries to raise a laugh by looking to any other pattern of absurdity than that of folly and wrong or sets up any other standard of the beautiful as a mark for his seriousness than the good.” “ Most assuredly,” said he.
IV. “ Then is not the first thing that we have to agree upon with regard to these proposals whether they are possible or not ? And we must throw open the debate f to anyone who wishes either in j est or earnest to and the Classics says this was borrowed from Thucydides, whom Wilamowitz says Plato never read. Cf. Dio Chrys. xiii. 226 M. For o5 cf. Demosth. iv. 3, Isoc. v. 47.
• Lit. “what (seemed) laughable to (in) the eyes.”
f Cf. 607 D 8oi/J.ev . . . Xoyov.
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453 eOeXeL dfi^iaByTyaaL, Trdrepov ^warr] (/>vcns y dv0pco7TLvy y OyXeLa ry rov appevos yevovs kolvco-vycraL et? diravra ra epya, y ov3’ et? ev, y el? rd p.ev oca re, els 8e rd ov, Kai tovto By to rrepl tov 7TOA6^OV TTOTCpCOV ccttlv ; ap ov\ ovreos av Ka A-
Acord tls dpyopLevos a>s to clkos Kal KaXXcora reXevryaeLev; IIoAv ye, ocfcy. BovAet ovv, yv 3* eyco, ypcets repos ypLas avrovs vreep tcov aXXcov dp^LoflyryacopLev, Iva py epypca rd tov erepov B Xdyov reoXcopKyraL; OvBev, ecf>y, KcoXveL. Xeyco-pev By vreep avTCov otl, “ co UcoKpares Te Kal TXavKCov, ovBev Bel vplv aXXovs dpc^LopyreLV avTol ydp ev dpyy Tys KaroLKLoecos, yv cpKL^ere ttoAlv, copcoXoyeLTe oeLV Kara <pv<JLV eKacrrov eva ev to avrov irpaTTeLV.” (QpLoXoyyaapLev, olpcaL' ttcos ydp ov; ’'Egtiv ovv ottcos ov rrapLiroXu BcacfrepeL yvvy dvBpos Tyv cfwcnv; lid)? 3* ov Bca^epec; Ovkovv dXXo Kal epyov eKaTepcp TrpoayKeL irpocr-C TaTTeLv to KaTa Tyv avrov c/>v(nv; Tl pLyv; 14(09 ovv ovy dpcapTaveTe vvv Kal TavavTLa vpciv avTocs XeyeTe, cfidoKovTes av tovs dvBpas Kal Tas yvvaLKas Bclv Ta avTa TTpaTTecv, nXecoTOV Ke^copcupce^yv cf)V(JLv eyovTas; efeis tl, co OavpLaaLC, repos ravr*
a Plato as elsewhere asks whether it is true of all, some, or none. So of the commingling of ideas in Sophist 251 d. Aristotle (Pol. 1260 b 38) employs the same would-be exhaustive method.
6 apx^vevos . . . reXeyr^creieit: an overlooked reference to a proverb also overlooked by commentators on Pindar, Pyth. i. 35. Cf. Pindar, fr. 108 a Loeb, Laws 775 e, Sophocles, fr. 831 (Pearson), Antiphon the Sophist, fr. 60 (Diels).
e This pleading the opponent’s case for him is common
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raise the question whether female human nature is capable of sharing with the male all tasks or none at all, or some but not others,0 and under which of these heads this business of war falls. Would not this be that best beginning which would naturally and proverbially lead to the best end b ? ” “ Far the best,” he said. “ Shall we then conduct the debate with ourselves in behalf of those others0 so that the case of the other side may not be taken defenceless and go by default61?” “Nothing hinders,” he said. “ Shall we say then in their behalf: ‘ There is no need, Socrates and Glaucon, of others disputing against you, for you yourselves at the beginning of the foundation of your city agreed0 that each one ought to mind as his own business the one thing for which he was fitted by nature ? ’ ‘We did so agree, I think ; certainly ! ’ ‘ Can it be denied then that there is by nature a great difference between men and women ? ’ ‘ Surely there is.* ‘ Is it not fitting, then, that a different function should be appointed for each corresponding to this difference of nature ? ’ ‘ Certainly.’ ‘ How, then, can you deny that you are mistaken and in contradiction with yourselves when you turn around and affirm that the men and the women ought to do the same thing, though their natures are so far apart ? * Can you surprise me with an answer to that ques-
in Plato. Cf. especially the plea for Protagoras in Theaetet. 166-167.
d Apparently a mixture of military and legal phraseology. Cf. ^KTr^pff-r] in Protag. 340 a, 11. v. 140 rd 5’ tpyp.a tpopeirat, and the legal phrase	KaradiaiTav or d<f>\etv.
e lajfioXoyeire: cf. 369 E f. For Kara <j>v<riv cf. 370 C and 456 c. The apparent emphasis of <pv<ris in this book is of little significance. Cf. Laws, passim.
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dir oXoyetaO at; 'Qs ptev e^at^vYjs, tyq, ov irdvv padtov* aAAa cov de^ooptat re Kal deoptat Kal top virep Yjptdov Xdyov, darts ttot eartv, epp^vevoat. Tavr ear tv, Y)V 8’ eyd), co TAav/ccov, Kal aAAa D 77oAAa rotavra, a eyd) 7iaAat irpoopaw efioflovp/rjv re Kal ojkvovv dmeodat rov vdpov rov irepl rijv rcov yvvatKcov Kal iratdoov KTYjOtv Kal rpo^v. Ov p,d rov Ata, etf)T], ov yap evKoXcp eotKev. Ov yap, etirov aAAa St/ co8’ fyer dv re ns ets KoXvp-fiydpav pttKpav eptireor] dv re ets rd peytcrrov ireXayos peoov, optcos ye vet ovdev yjttov. II aw ptev ovv. Ovkovv Kal Yjptv vevcrreov Kal iretpareov crd)d,ea9at eK rov Xdyov, yjtoi deXcfrtva nva eXrrt-‘^ovras Tjptds viroXapetv dv ij nva dXXrjv diropov E cnorriptav. "EotKev, €^77. <&epe drj, -rjv 8’ eyd), eav tty] evpcoptev tyjv egodov. dptoXoyovptev yap dy dXXijv <f)votv dXXo detv eirtTYjdevetv, yvvatKOs de Kal dvdpos dXXrjv etvat' ras de aAAa? (/)voets ra avrd Laptev vvv detv eTrtTYjdevaat. ravra Tjptcdv Karrjyopetre; Kopttdfj ye. TH yevvata, fy 8’ eyd), 454 co rXavKcvv, rj dvvaptts rijs avnXoytK'rjs rexvrts.
Tc 877; "Ort, etirov, doKovot ptot ets avT-r^v Kal aKovres ttoXXoI eptirtirretv Kat oteodat ovk eptl^etv, aAAa dtaXeyeodat, dtd to ptrj dvvaodat Kar el'817 dtatpovptevot rd Xeydptevov errtoKOTreiv, aAAa Kar
a Cf. the irAavos twf Xbywv Protag. 338 a. Similarly Sidney Smith: “ cut his cable, and spread his enormous canvas, and launch into the wide sea of reasoning eloquence.”
b An allusion to the story of Arion and the dolphin in Herod, i. 24, as viroXaptiv perhaps proves. For Hiropov cf. 378 a.
C ycvvaia : often as here ironical in Plato. Cf. Sophist 231 b, where interpreters misunderstand it. But the new L. & S. is correct.
d dvTiXoytK^: one of several designations for the eristic 440
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tion ? ” “ Not easily on this sudden challenge,” he replied: “ but I will and do beg you to lend your voice to the plea in our behalf, whatever it may be.” “ These and many similar difficulties, Glaucon,” said I, “ I foresaw and feared, and so shrank from touching on the law concerning the getting and breeding of women and children.” “ It does not seem an easy thing, by heaven,” he said, “ no, by heaven.” “ No, it is not,” said I; “ but the fact is that whether one tumbles into a little diving-pool or plump into the great sea he swims all the same.” “ By all means.” “ Then we, too, must swim and try to escape out of the seaa of argument in the hope that either some dolphinb will take us on its back or some other desperate rescue.” “ So it seems,” he said. “ Come then, consider,” said I, “ if we can find a way out. We did agree that different natures should have differing pursuits and that the nature of men and women differ. And yet now we affirm that these differing natures should have the same pursuits. That is the indictment? ” “It is.” “What a grandc thing, Glaucon,” said I, “ is the power of the art of contradiction d ! ” “ Why so? ” “Because,” said I, “ many appear to me to fall into it even against their wills, and to suppose that they are not wrangling but arguing, owing to their inability to apply the proper divisions and distinctions to the subject under con-which Isocrates maliciously confounds with dialectic while Plato is careful to distinguish them. Cf. E. S. Thompson, The Meno of Plato, Excursus V., pp. 272 ff. and the introduction to E. FI. Gifford’s Euthydemus, p. 42. Among the marks of eristic are the pursuit of merely verbal oppositions as here and Euthydem. 278 a, 301 b, Theaetet. 164c; the neglect to distinguish and divide, Phileb. 17 a, Phaedr. 265 e, 266 a, b; the failure to distinguish the hypothesis from its consequences, Phaedo 101 e, Parmen. 135-136.
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avro to dvopia 8id)Keiv tov Xe^Oevros rfy evavTia)-criv, epi8t, ov SiaAe/crco npds aXXpXovs ypiopievoi. Eon yap 8rj, e<f)Y], Trepi ttoXXovs tovto to Trades' aAAa p,ajv Kal npds ppias tovto retvei ev T<p TSnapdvTi; riavTaTraai p,ev ovv, r/v 8’ eydr kiv8v-vevopiev yovv aKovTes avTiXoytas anTeodai. Hais; To Tr]V dXXrjV (fwCHV OTl OV TU)V aVTCOV Set €771-Tp8evp.aTa)v Tvyyavecv naw avSpetcos tc Kal epiOTiKios Kara to 6vop,a SavKopLev, eneaKeipapieda 8e ov8’ OTTTJOVV, Tl el8o$ TO TT}S €Tepa$ T€ Kal TTj$ avTijs (/>vaea>s Kal npd$ ti Teivov copi£op,€0a totc, ore to. eniTT)8evpiaTa aAA?y (fwcrei aAAa, rrj Se avrp Ta at>Ta dne8i8op.ev. Ov yap ovv, e<j>p, C eneoKet/japieda. Toiyaproi, einov, egecrriv ppiiv, a>s eoucev, avepaxrav ppias avTovs, el p avTT] (f>vacs (f)aXaKpa>v Kal KopLpTcov Kal ov\ p evavTia, Kal €TT€i,8dv dfJLoXoycvpLev evavTcav eivai, eav </>aXaKpol oKVToropiaMH, pip eav KopipTas, eav 8’ aS KoppTai, p.7] tovs erepovs. TcAoiov pcevT* dv eip, efrq. rA.pa Kar aXXo ti, etnov eyco, yeXoiov, p oti totc ov navTcos tt]v avTpv Kal ttjv eTepav c/waiv endepieda, aAA’ eKeivo to et8os Tps aXXoicooecos tc D Kai o[Jioiu)ae(DS piovov €i/>vXdTTopiev to npds aura tcivov to. e7TiTT]8evp,aTa; oiov laTpiKov piev Kal
0 &Koi>res is almost “ unconscious.” Cf. Phileb. 14 c.
6 Greek style often couples thus two adverbs, the second defining more specifically the first, and, as here and often in Plato and Aristophanes, with humorous or paradoxical effect. Cf. Aristoph. Knights 800 e5 Kai gtapus. So Shakes. “ well and chirurgeonly.”
c Cf. Sophist 256 a-b for the relativity of “same” and “other.” Polit. 292 c describes in different language the correct method.
d For this humorously trivial illustration cf. Mill, Rep. Gov, 442
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sideration. They pursue purely verbal oppositions, practising eristic, not dialectic on one another.” “ Yes, this does happen to many,” he said ; “ but does this observation apply to us too at present ? ” “ Absolutely,” said I ; “at any rate I am afraid that we are unawares® slipping into contentiousness.” “ In what way ? ” “ The principle that natures not the same ought not to share in the same pursuits we are following up most manfully and eristically b in the literal and verbal sense ; but we did not delay to consider at all what particular kind of diversity and identityc of nature we had in mind and with reference to what we were trying to define it when we assigned different pursuits to different natures and the same to the same.” “No, we didn’t consider that,” he said. “ Wherefore, by the same token,” I said, “ we might ask ourselves whether the natures of bald (l and long-haired men are the same and not, rather, the contrary. And, after agreeing that they were opposed, we might, if the bald cobbled, forbid the long-haired to do so, or vice versa.” “ That would be ridiculous,” he said. “Would it be so,”said I, “for any other reason than that we did not then posit likeness and difference of nature in any and every sense, but were paying heed solely to the kind of diversity and homogeneity that was pertinente to the pursuits themselves ? We meant, for example, that a man and chap. viii. p. 190: “I have taken no account of difference of sex. I consider it to be as entirely irrelevant to political rights as difference in height, or in the colour of the hair; ** and Mill’s disciple Leslie Stephen, The English Utilitarians, i. 291: “We may at least grant that the burden of proof should be upon those who would disfranchise all red-haired men.”
• Cf. Laches 190 D eis 6 relvecv Soicei, Protag. 345 B.
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larpiKTjV rrjv yv-yfjv ovras avrrjv cpvcnv eyeip e’Ae'yo/xep’ rj ovk oiei; "Eycoye. ’larpiKov Se Kal tcktovikov dXXijv ; Hapra;? ttov.
V. Ovkovv, rjv S’ eyco, Kal to tcov dv8pcov Kal to tcov yvvaiKajv yevos, eav p.ev rrpos Teyyrjv rcva rj aXXo e7TiTrj8evp,a 8iacf)epov c/iaivrjTai, tovto 8rj ^rjaopcev eKarepcp 8eiv arroSiSovai, eav S’ avrcp tovtcv <f>atvrjTai 8iac/)epeiv, tco to pcev 3fjXv TiKreiv, E to Se dppev eryeveiv, ov8ev tl ttco cfrfjcropiev paXXov aTroSeSeiyOai, cbs rrpos o rjp.e'is Xeyopiev 8ia<j)epei yvvrj avopos, aAA en oirjoopLeva oeiv ra aura €7TCT7]8eveiv tovs re cftvXaKas rjp.Lv Kal rds yvvaiKas avrcov. Kai op3a>s, £</>?]' Ovkovv pera tovto KeXevopev tov rd evavrla Xeyovra tovto avro 455 StSaoTcetv rjpds, 7rpo$ TLva reyyrjv rj tl errLTrj8evp,a tcov Trepl TToXecos KarauKevrjV ov\ rj avtrj aAAa erepa cf/voas yvvaLKos re Kal av8po$; Alkolov yovv. Ta^a tolvvv dv, oirep ov oXtyov rrporepov eAeyess €t7rot av Kat aAAo^, otl ev jaev to) Trapa-Xprjp.a LKav&s elrreLV ov pa8Lov, eTTLOKetpapLevcp Se ot>8ev yaXerrdv. Eittoi yap dv. BovAet ovv 8eco-p,e3a rov ra TOLavra dvrcXeyovros aKoXovdrjaai B rjpLLV, eav ttcos rjpceLs eKelvco ev8eL%cop,e3a, otl ov8ev eaTLV erTLrrj8evpLa l8lov yvvaLKL rrpos 8LOLKrjULV rroXecos; flaw ye. uI3i St], cf)ijcrop,ev Trpos avrov, arroKplvov apa ovrcos eXeyes rov p,ev evcfrvfj rrpos tl etvai, rov Se dc/)vrj, ev co 6 pLev pa8lcos tl
0 Adam makes difficulties, but cf. Laws 963 a vow . . . KvftepvTjTiKbv Kai laTpucdv Kai arpaTtjyiKdv. The translation follows Hermann despite the objection that this reading forestalls the next sentence. Cf. Campbell ad loc. and Apelt, Woch.filr klass. Phil., 1903, p. 344.
6 Plato anticipates the objection that the Socratic dialectic 444
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a woman who have a physician’s0 mind have the same nature. Don’t von think so ? ” “I do.” “But that a man physician and a man carpenter have different natures ? ” “ Certainly, I suppose.”
V. “ Similarly, then,” said I, “ if it appears that the male and the female sex have distinct qualifications for any arts or pursuits, we shall affirm that they ought to be assigned respectively to each. But if it appears that they differ only in just this respect that the female bears and the male begets, wre shall say that no proof has yet been produced that the woman differs from the man for our purposes, but we shall continue to think that our guardians and their wives ought to follow the same pursuits.” “ And rightly,” said he. “ Then, is it not the next thing to bid our opponent tell us precisely for what art or pursuit concerned with the conduct of a state the woman’s nature differs from the man’s ? ” “ That would be at any rate fair.” “ Perhaps, then, someone else, too, might say what you were saying a while ago, that it is not easy to find a satisfactory answer on a sudden,6 but that with time for reflection there is no difficulty.” “ He might say that.” “ Shall we, then, beg the raiser of such objections to follow us, if we may perhaps prove able to make it plain to him that there is no pursuit connected with the administration of a state that is peculiar to woman ? ” “ By all means.” “ Come then, we shall say to him, answer our question. Was this the basis of your distinction between the man naturally gifted for anything and the one not so gifted—that the one learned easily,
surprises assent. Cf. more fully 487 b, and for a comic version Jlippias Major 295 a “ if I could go off for a little by myself in solitude I would tell you the answer more
precisely than precision itself.”
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pbavOavob, 6 Se ^aXe-nxS?, Kal 6 pbev airo flpayetas /za^aea)? €77t ttoXv evperbKos €b7] ov epbadev, 6 Se ttoAAt?? /za^^aea)? rvycov Kal pbeXerT)s pbrfi* a epcaOe acdi^obro, Kal ra> pbev rd rov a copharos bKavcos C viTYjperob rfj dbavola, rep Se evavrbobro ; ap* aAA’ arra earlv t) ravra, ols rov evc/nri} rrpds eKaara Kab rov pep copbLpv; Ovoebs, T) o 09, aAAa cpYjaet. OlaOd rb ovv vito dvOpcoTrcov pbeXercopbevov, ev co ov ndvra ravra rd rcov avdpcov yevos 8ba(f>epdvr<jos eyeb 77 rd rcov yvvabKcov; 77 pbaKpoXoycopbev rrpv re vfiavrcKTjv Xeyovres Kal tt]V rcov TTOTravcov re D Kal ei/rqpbdrcov Oeparrebav, ev ots S77 re doKCb rd yvvabKebov yevos etvab, ov Kal KarayeXaardrardv earb Travrcov T)rrcop,evov; ’AXyOf], et/rr], Xeyebs, orb ttoXv Kpareirab ev arracnv dos erros elrrebv rd yevos rov yevovs.	ywaives pbev rob rroXXal ttoXXcov
dvdpcov fleXrtovs els TroXXd’ rd Se oXov €)(€b cos av XeyebS' Ovdev apa ear tv, a) cfrlXe, eTTbrrfievpba rcov TToXbv dbObKovvrcov yvvabKos dbdrb yvvr), ovS’ dvdpos dbdrb dvrjp, aAA’ dpcotaos dbeairapphevab at efivaebs ev dpbcf>obv roev ^coobv, Kal Travrcov pcev pcereyeb yvvr] eTTbTTjdevpbdrcov Kara cf)vabv, Travrcov E Se dvr/p, errl Traab Se aadevearepov yvvrj dvdpds.
flaw ye. TH ovv dvdpdab Travra Trpoard^opbev, yvvabKl Se ovdev; Kat ttcos; ’AAA’ earb yap, a Cf. Polit.2S6-E, where this is said to be the object of teachi ng. 6 Cf. Protag. 326 b, Rep. 498 b, 410 c, Isoc. xv. 180, Xen.
Mem. ii. 1. 28.
c On the alleged superiority of men even in women’s occupations cf. the amusing diatribe of the old bachelor in George Eliot’s Adam Bede, chap. xxi.: “I tell you there isn’t a thing under the sun that needs to be done at all but what a man can do better than women, unless it’s bearing children, and they do that in a poor makeshift way,” and 446
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the other with difficulty; that the one with slight instruction could discovera much for himself in the matter studied, but the other, after much instruction and drill, could not even remember what he had learned; and that the bodily faculties of the one adequately served 6 his mind, while, for the other, the body was a hindrance? Were there any other points than these by which you distinguish the well endowed man in every subject and the poorly endowed? ” “ No one,” said he, “ will be able to name any others.” “ Do you know, then, of anything practised by mankind in which the masculine sex does not surpass the female on all these points ?c Must we make a long story of it by alleging weaving and the watching of pancakes and the boiling pot, whereon the sex plumes itself and wherein its defeat will expose it to most laughter ? ” “You are right,” he said, “ that the one sex d is far surpassed by the other in everything, one may say. Many women, it is true, are better than many men in many things, but broadly speaking, it is as you say.” “ Then there is no pursuit of the administrators of a state that belongs to a woman because she is a woman or to a man because he is a man. But the natural capacities are distributed alike among both creatures, and women naturally share in all pursuits and men in all—yet for all the woman is weaker than the man.” “ Assuredly.” “ Shall we, then, assign them all to men and nothing to women ? ” “ How could we?” “We shall rather, I take it, say that one woman has the remarks on women as cooks of the bachelor Nietzsche, Beyond Good and Evil, § 234. But Xen. Mem. iii. 9. 11 takes the ordinary view. On the character of women generally cf. Laws 781 and Aristotle in Zeller trans, ii. 215.
* Cf. Cratyl. 392 c ws rd 6\ov eiireiv yivos.
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ot/zai, cus (prjaopev, Kai, ywr] larpiKr], 7] o ov, Kat [xovolky), 7) 8* dpovcros t/tvcrei. Tt pry; Tu/zva-456 cmicY) 8’ apa ov, ov8e rroXepiKrj, rj 8e drroXepos Kal ov </>iXoyvpvacrriK'q; Oipai eyooye. Tt 8e; </>iA6cro<^6s T€ Kai /zictocto^os; Kal 0vpoei8rj$, T) 3’ dOvpos; ’’Eovi Kal ravra. "Earn’ apa Kal (fivXaKiKT] yvvrj, rj 8* ov. r) ov roiavrry Kal raw dv8paw raw t^vXaKiKcov (f>vaiv e^eXe^apeOa; Tolav-rrjv pev ovv. Kai yvvaucds apa Kal av8pds T] avrrj </)vais ei$ (f)vXaKT]v rroXeais, ttXtjv ocra daOevecrrepa T] layyporepa ear tv. Qatverai.
B VI. Kai yvvaiKes apa at roiavrai rois roiovrois dv8pdaiv eKXeKreai ^vvoiKeiv re Kal gvpt/wXdrreiv, erretirep eialv iKaval Kal gvyyeveis avrois rrjv (fwcriv. Ilavu ye. Ta 8’ €7rirr)8evp,ara ov rd avrd djTodorea rai$ aurats ^vcreaiv; Ta aura.
Jtl Kop,ev apa eis ra nporepa irepupepopievoi,, Kat 6p.oXoyovp.ev p,rj irapd t/ivoiv eivai rais raw c/>v-XaKaw yvvai^l iJiovcriK-qv re Kal yvpvacrriKTjv C d~o3i36vai. JHavraTraai pev ovv. Ovk apa a8v-vard ye ov3e evyais opoia evopoderovpev, eTrelrrep Kara (f>vuiv er 10epev rov vopov' dXXa rd vvv Trapa ravra yiyvopeva Trapa cfwcriv pdXXov, cus eoiKe, ytyverai. “I^oiKev. Ovkovv tj errloKeiljis Tjpiv rjv, ei dvvard re Kal fteXricrra Xeyoipev; ydp. Kai oti pev Sy dvvard, 8 no poXoyqrai; Nai. ”0n 8e 8tj /SeXnora, rd per a rovro 8ei 8ioao-XoyqOrjvai; /XrjXov. Ovkovv Trpos y€ rd (frvXa-KiKrp, yvvaiKa yeveaOai ovk dXXrj pev rjpiv dv8pas
• Cf. Gorg. 517 c.	* 6 Cf. on 450 d.
6 Cf. Introd. p. xvii.
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the nature of a physician and another not, and one is by nature musical, and another unmusical ? ” “ Surely.” “ Can we, then, deny that one woman is naturally athletic and warlike and another unwarlike and averse to gymnastics ? ” “I think not.” “ And again, one a lover, another a hater, of wisdom? And one high-spirited, and the other lacking spirit ? ” “ That also is true.” “ Then it is likewise true that one woman has the qualities of a guardian and another not. Were not these the natural qualities of the men also whom we selected for guardians ? ” “ They were.” “ The women and the men, then, have the same nature in respect to the guardianship of the state, save in so far as the one is weaker, the other stronger.” “ Apparently.”
VI. “ Women of this kind, then, must be selected to cohabit with men of this kind and to serve with them as guardians since they are capable of it and akin by nature.” “ By all means.” “ And to the same natures must we not assign the same pursuits ? ” “ The same.” “ We come round,® then, to our previous statement, and agree that it does not run counter to nature to assign music and gymnastics to the wives of the guardians.” “ By all means.” “ Our legislation, then, was not impracticable or utopian,b since the law we proposed accorded with nature. Rather, the other way of doing things, prevalent to-day, proves, as it seems, unnatural.” “ Apparently.” “ The object of our inquiry was the possibility and the desirabilityc of what we were proposing? ” “ It was.” “ That it is possible has been admitted.” “Yes.” “The next point to be agreed upon is that it is the best way. ” “Obviously.” “For the production of a female guardian, then, our educa-
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iroirjaei TratSeta, aAAij Se yvvatKas, aXXcos tc Kai D tt]v avTTjv cfyvcriv TrapaXaftovaa; Ovk aAAi?. Ficos ovv eye is 86£t]s rov rotovSe rrept; Tlvos S77; Tov VTroXapflaveiv irapd aeavTip tov pev apeivco dvbpa, tov de ^etpco* i] iravTas opoiovs T]yei; Vvoapcos. > T? T	f X t\ * / /	/	y c z*
rLV OVV TT] ITOAei, 7]V CpKlt.OpeV, TTOTCpOV Oiet Tj/JLLV dpeivovs av8pas egeipyaadai rovs </>vAa/cas Tvydv-ras T]S 8if]X()opev iraidetas, r] tovs ukvtotopovs rfj aKVTiKT] TracSev^e'pras; FeAotop, €tf)T], epcoras. E Mai'^aw, €(/>T]v ti 8e; tcov aAAcov ttoXitcov ovy ovtol dpiUTOi; rioAv ye. Ti Se; at yvvat/ces tcop yvvaiKcov ovy avrat eaoprat ^Ariarac; Kat TOVTO, €(f)T] , TToXv. ’EoTl Se' Tt TToAet dpClVOV Y] yvvaiKas re /cat avSpas cos dptvTovs eyylyveadai; Ovk ecFTiv. Tovto Se piovaiKT] t€ Kal yvpivaoTiKT] 457 irapayiyvopcevai, d>s T)p.€i$ 3ii]X6opL€v, airepydaovTai;
IIa)s S’ ov; Ov p,6vov apa dvvaTov aAAa /cat apiCFTOv ttoXcl vopipov eTtdepev. Ovtcos. ’Atto-Svreov 8t] rats tcov (/>vXaKcov yvvai^lv, eTtetTrep ap€TT]v dvTi IpaTicov dpc^ieaovTai, Kal kolvcovtjtcov TToXepLOV T€ /cat TT]S O.XXt]S </>vXaKT]S TT]S TTSpl 7T]V ttoXiv, Kal ovk aAAa npaKTeov’ tovtcov S’ avTcov Ta €Xa(/>poT€pa Tais yvvai^lv y tols avdpdai 8otcov B Sta tt]v tov yevovs dadeveiav 6 Se yeXdov av-r]p enl yvpvais yvvai^l, tov ^cXt iotov eve Ka yvpva^o-0 This is only a more complicated case of the point of style noted on 349 d. Cf. Cratyl. 386 a, Sophist 247 a.
* Cf. on 421 a. We should not press this incidental phrase to prove that Plato would not educate all the citizens, as he in fact does in the Laws and by implication in the Politicus.
e Cf. Morley, Voltaire, p. 103: ‘‘It has been rather the fashion to laugh at the Marquise de Chatelet, for no better reason than that she, being a woman, studied Newton. . , • 450
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tion will not be one thing for men and another for women, especially since the nature which we hand over to it is the same.” “ There will be no difference.” “ How are you minded, now, in this matter ? ” “ In what ? ”	“ In the matter of supposing some
men to be better and some worse,0 or do you think them all alike ? ” “ By no means.” “ In the city, then, that we are founding, which do you think will prove the better men, the guardians receiving the education which we have described or the cobblers educated by the art of cobbling6 ? ” “ An absurd question,” he said. “ I understand,” said I; “ and are not these the best of all the citizens ? ” “By far.” “ And will not these women be the best of all the women ? ” “ They, too, by far.” “ Is there anything better for a state than the generation in it of the best possible women0 and men ? ” “ There is not.” “ And this, music and gymnastics applied as we described will effect.” “ Surely.” “ Then the institution we proposed is not only possible but the best for the state.” “That is so.” “The women of the guardians, then, must strip, since they will be clothed with virtue as a garment/ and must take their part with the men in war and the other duties of civic guardianship and have no other occupation. But in these very duties lighter tasks must be assigned to the w omen than to the men because of their weakness as a class. But the man who ridicules unclad women, exercising because it is best that they There is probably nothing which would lead to so rapid and marked an improvement in the world as a large increase of the number of women in it with the will and the capacity to master Newton as thoroughly as she did.”
d Cf. Rousseau, Lettre a d'Alembert, “Couvertes de i’honnetet6 publique.”
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pevais, areXfj rov yeXolov bpenaiv Kaprrov, ovbev otbev, a)$ eoucev, ec/S a> yeXa ov8’ o ti itpd/rtei' /caAAtcrra yap tovto Kal Aeyerat Kal AeAe'^erai, OTl to pev ax/>eXipov KaXov, to 8e ftXaftepov aiaxpov. navTarracri pev ovv.
VII. Tovto pev toivvv ev a>crn-€p Kvpa </>ajpev ^lae^evyeiv, tov yvvaiKelov Trepi vopov XeyovTes, C cocttc p-q TTavTarraai KaTaKXvadrjvai TiOevTas, a)$ Sei koivtj rravTa erriTqSeveiv tovs tc </>vXaKas r/piv Kai Tas </>vXaKiSas, aAAa tttj tov Xoyov avTov avTip opoXoyeiadai, d>s 8uvaTa T€ Kal axfieXipa Xeyei; Kai juaAa, ec/yq, ov apiKpov Kvpa 8ia-<j>evyeis. Chjo-eis ye, rjv 8’ eya), ov peya avTO eivai, oTav to peTa tovto i8y)s. Aeye i8a>, e</>T). Tovto), rjv 8’ eya), erreTai vopos Kal tois ep-TrpoaOev tois aXXois, cos eycppai, o8e. Ti's; Taj yvvaiKas Tauras tivv aySpoov tovtcov rravTivv
0 Cf. Pindar, fr. 209 Schroeder, dreX-^ ao^as k^otfop 5p6r(etj/). Plato varies the quotation to suit his purposed
6 This is one of the chief texts for the alleged utilitarianism of Plato, a question too complicated to be settled by anything less than a comparative study of the Protagoras, Gorgias, Phaedo, Philebus, Republic (IX) and Laws. &((>i\ip.ov suggests “ benefit ” rather than “ utility.” Cf. Introd, to second volume of this translation, and supra on 339 a-b.
c Cf. Aeschyl. Septem, in fine.
d For this form of exaggeration cf. supra on 414 c, 339 b.
e On the whole topic cf. Introd. p. xxxiv, Lucian, Fugitivi 18 OVK eib6res ottws 6 lepbs eKeivos Koivas byetaOai ras 7vyauas, Epictet. fr. 53, p. 21, Rousseau, Emile, v: “je ne parle point de cette pr^tendue communaute de femmes dont le reproche tant r£p€te prouve que ceux qui le lui font ne Pont jamais hi.” But Rousseau dissents violently from what he calls ‘‘ cette promiscuity civile qui confond partout les deux sexes dans les memes emplois.” Cf. further the denunciations of the Christian fathers passim, who are outdone by De Quincey’s “ Otaheitian carnival of licentious 452
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should, “ plucks the unripe a fruit ” of laughter and does not know, it appears, the end of his laughter nor what he would be at. For the fairest thing that is said or ever will be said is this, that the helpful is fair6 and the harmful foul.” “ Assuredly.”
VII. “ In this matter, then, of the regulation of women, we may say that we have surmounted one of the waves of our paradox and have not been quite swept0 away by it in ordaining that our guardians and female guardians must have all pursuits in common, but that in some sort the argument concurs with itself in the assurance that what it proposes is both possible and beneficial.” “ It is no slight wave that you are thus escaping.” “You will not think it a greatd one,” I said, “ when you have seen the one that follows.” “ Say on then and show me,” said he. “ This,” said I, and all that precedes has for its sequel, in my opinion, the following law.” “ What ? ” “ That these women shall all be common 6 to all these men, and appetite, connected with a contempt of human life which is excessive even for paganism.”
Most of the obvious parallels between Plato and Aristophanes’ Ecclesiazusae follow as a matter of course from the very notion of commurial marriage and supply no evidence for the dating of a supposed earlier edition of the whole or a part of the Republic. In any case the ideas of the Republic might have come to Aristophanes in conversation before publication; and the Greeks knew enough of the facts collected in such books as Westermarck’s Marriage, not to be taken altogether by surprise by Plato’s speculations. Cf. Herod, iv. 104, and Aristot. Pol. 1262 a 20. Cf. further Adam’s exhaustive discussion in the appendix to this book, Grube, “The Marriage Laws in Plato’s Republic,” Classical Quarterly, 1927, pp. 95ff.,Teichmuller,Zi7<?ramcAgF«Adm,i.p. 19 n.,and themore recent literature collected in Praechter-Ueberweg, 12th ed. i. p. 207, Pbhlmann, G eschichte der Sozialenfrage und des Sozia-lismus in der antiken Welt, ii. p. 578, Pohlenz, Aus Platon's Werdezeit, pp. 225-228, C. Robert, Hermes Ivii. pp. 351 ff.
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D iraaas elvat Kotvds, Z8ca 8e ptrfievl /r^Se/zcav avvocKecv Kac tovs TracSa? a# Kotvovs, Kal ptr/Te yove'a eKyovov et8evat tov avTov ptrpre TratSa yovea. IIoAv, tovto eKetvov ptet^ov irpds an terr lav Kal tov 8vvaTov nept Kal tov dx^eXlptov. Ovk olptat, xp> 8* e’ycu, irepl ye tov dxfreXtptov aptc/)tcr[dT]Tet(r3at dv, cos ov pteytcrTov ayaOov Kotvds ptev tols yvvaLKas elvai, kocvovs 8e tovs irat8as, etirep otov tc- aAA otptat irept tov et owaTOV yj ptr)
E irXelaTrjv dptc^ta^TTjatv dv yeveo3 at. II epl dpt<f>o-Tepcov, T) 8’ os, ev p,dX dv dpKf>taflr)TY]3etY]. Aeyets, T)v o eyco, Aoycov svcrracriv eyco o cpptyv ck ye tov eTepov diro8pdcrecr3at, el crot 8dgeiev cocfreXtptov elvat, Xotnov 8e 8rj ptot eaeadat irepl tov 8vvaTov Kat ptr). ’AAA’ ovk eXaOes, rj 8’ ds, diro8t8pdaKCOV, aAA’ dptt/ioTepcov irept 8l8ov Xdyov. 'Yt/>eKTeov, TjV 8’ eyd), 8lki]v. Toadv8e ptevTOL yaptcral ptof 45b eaoov pte eopTacrat, coairep ot apyot ttjv otavotav etcoOacrtv eaTtaa3at v<^ eavTcov, OTav ptdvot iropev-covTat. Kal yap ot TotovTOt irov, irplv egevpetv, Ttva Tpdirov ecrrat Tt cov eirtdvpcovcrt, tovto irap-evTes, tva ptr] Kdptvcoan ftovXevdptevoi irepl tov 8vvotov Kal ptr), 3cvt€s d>s virdp^ov elvat o ftov-XovTat, t)8t] Ta Xotird 8taTaTTovat Kal yatpovcrt 8tegidvTes ola 8paaovot yevoptevov, dpyov Kal dXXcos i/ivyrjv ere dpyoTepav irotovvTes. 1)81] ovv
4 A distinct suggestion of the topics of the “ useful ” and the “ possible ” in Aristotle’s Rhetoric.
b Cf. Isoc. ii. 47, on “those who in solitude do not deliberate but imagine what they wish,” and Chesterton’s saying, “ All feeble spirits live in the future, because it is a soft job”; cf. further on day-dreams, Schmidt, Ethik der 454
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that none shall cohabit with any privately ; and that the children shall be common, and that no parent shall know its own offspring nor any child its parent.” ‘‘ This is a far bigger paradox than the other, and provokes more distrust as to its possibility and its utility ,a ” “I presume,” said I, “ that there would be no debate about its utility, no denial that the community of women and children would be the greatest good, supposing it possible. But I take it that its possibility or the contrary would be the chief topic of contention.” “ Both,” he said, “ would be right sharply debated.” ‘‘ You mean,” said I, “ that I have to meet a coalition of arguments. But I expected to escape from one of them, and that if you agreed that the thing was beneficial, it would remain for me to speak only of its feasibility.” ‘‘You have not escaped detection,” he said, “ in your attempted flight, but you must render an account of both.” “ I must pay the penalty,” I said, “ yet do me this much grace : Permit me to take a holiday, just as men of lazy minds are wont to feast themselves on their own thoughts when they walk alone.6 Such persons, without waiting to discover how their desires may be realized, dismiss that topic to save themselves the labour of deliberating about possibilities and impossibilities, assume their wish fulfilled, and proceed to work out the details in imagination, and take pleasure in portraying what they will do when it is realized, thus making still more idle a mind that is idle without that.0 I too now succumb to this weak-
Griechen. ii. p. 71, and Lucian’s IlXotov	Plato’s
description anticipates the most recent psychology in everything except the term “autistic thinking.”
• dXXws: cf. infra 495 b.
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B Kai avros piaX3aKi(,opiai, Kal eKeiva piev €7Ti3vp.di dva/3aXea3ai Kal vcrrepov eiriaKei/jaadai, fj Svvara, vvv Sc <l)s Swarcuv dvroov Gels aKeipopiai, dv p,oi rraptys, 7tw? Siarafovatv avra oi dpyovres yiyvo-> tr	/	f- I /	■>•*><
pieva, Kai on Travrcov gvpKpopcorar av eiy rrpay-3evra rfj TroXei Kal rois </>vXa£i. ravra rreipa-aopial aoi rrpdrepa ovvdiaoKOTreio3ai, varepa 8 eKeiva, eirrep rrapiys. ’AAAa rrapiypii, e(f>y, Kai aKorrei. Oipiai roivvv, yv S’ eyco, eirrep eaovrai
Ct yf	f	> f	er
oi apyovres agtoi rovrov rov ovopiaros, oi re rovrois errucovpoi Kara ravra, rovs piev e3eXyaeiv TTOieiv rd drrirarrdpieva, rovs Sc emra^eiv, ra p,ev avrovs TreiOopievovs rois vdpiois, ra Sc Kai p,ip.ov-pievovs daa dv eKelvots err irpeifrco piev. Rikos, e<f>y. Sv piev roivvv, yv 8’ eyco, 6 vopioderys avrois, ddcrrrep rovs dvdpas e^eXe^as, ovrco Kai ras yvvaiKas eicXe^as rrapadcoaeis KaO* dcrov otov re dpioc/jveis’ oi 8c are oiKias re Kal ^voulria Koiva eyovres, idea 8c ovdevds ovdev roiovrov KeKrypievov,
D dpiov 3y eaovrai, opiov 8c dvapiepiiypievcov Kal ev yvpivauiois Kal ev rfj dXXy rpo(f>fj vrr avayKys, oipiai, rys epic^vrov d^ovrai rrpds ryv aXXyXcov pii£i.v. y ovk dvayKaid croi boKco Xeyeiv; Ov yecopierpiKais ye, y 8’ os, aAA’ epoortKais avay-
a Cf. Blaydes on Aristoph. Clouds 727.
6 Cf. Herod, ix. 8. He returns to the postponed topic in 466 d, but again digresses and does not take it up definitely till 471 c or rather 473 c-d. The reason is that the third wave of paradox is also the condition of the possibility of realisation. Cf. Introd. p. xvii.
c Cf. supra on 340 a-b.
a That is to say, they are to imitate or conform to our 456
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ness a and desire to postpone6 and examine later the question of feasibility, but will at present assume that, and will, with your permission, inquire how the rulers will work out the details in practice, and try to show that nothing could be more beneficial to the state and its guardians than the effective operation of our plan. This is what I would try to consider first together with you, and thereafter the other topic, if you allow it.” “ I do allow it,” he said: “proceed with the inquiry.” “ I think, then,” said I, “that the rulers, if they are to deserve that name, and their helpers likewise, will, the one, be willing to accept orders ,c and the other, to give them, in some things obeying our laws, and imitatingd them in others which we leave to their discretion.” “ Presumably.” “You, then, the lawgiver,” I said, “ have picked these men and similarly will select to give over to them women as nearly as possible of the same nature/ And they, having houses and meals in common, and no private possessions of that kind, will dwell together, and being commingled in gymnastics and in all their life and education, will be conducted by innate necessity to sexual union. Is not what I say a necessary consequence ? ” “ Not by the necessities of geometry,” he said, “ but by principles in the details which we leave to them. So in the Laws, 770 b, 846 c, 876 e, and the secondary divinities in the Timaeus, 69 c. Cf. Palit. 301 a, and Aristot. Pol. 1261 b 2 /mfieirai.
e Cf. 456 b. Plato has already explained that he means “of like nature in respect to capacity for government.” There is no contradiction of the doctrine of the Politicus, 310 a (cf. Laws 773 a-b) that the mating should blend opposite temperaments. Those elements are already mixed in the selection of the guardians. Cf. supra 375 b-c, 410 d-e and Unity of Plato's Thought, p. 62, n. 481.
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Kais, at Kiv8vvevovcriv eKetvoov 8pi[^ivTepai eivai Trpos to ireiOeiv re /cat eXKeiv tov ttoXvv Xecov.
VIII.	Kai piaXa, eirrov' aAAa /zero, 8yj Taura, co TAau/ccop, ara/crcos piev pdyvvaOai dXXrjXois i] E aXXo otiovv Tioieiv ovTe dcriov ev ev8aipi6va)v TrdXet ovt edaovaiv oi dpyovTes. Ou yap 8iKaiov, ec^rj. AfjXov 8rj otl ydpiovs to /zera tovto TroiY]cropiev lepovs eis 8vvapiiv d tl pidXiUTa’ eiev 8 av lepoi ol 459 cot^eAc/zcurarot. YlavTarracri piev ovv. Ileus1 ovv 8r/ d)c/>eXipid)TaTOi eaovTai; To8e pioi Xeye, co TAau/ccop* dpco ydp aov ev tt} oiKia Kai Kvvas OrjpevTiKovs Kai tcov yevvaicov dpvidcov /zaAa avyvovs' dp' ovv, co Trpos Atos, TTpoaeayY]Kas tl toIs tovtcov ydfiois Te /cat TraidoTroiiais; To TToloV;	ripCOTOP /Z€P aVTCOV TOVTOJV, KOlTTCp
ovtcov yevvaicov, dp' ovk eial Tives Kai yiyvovTai dpiUTOi; Eicriv. Horepov ovv e^ diravTOov opioicos yevvas, T) rrpoOvpiei d tl /zaAtara ei< tcov dpiaTcov;
B ’E/< rcov dpiaTiov. Tt 8’; eK tcov veooTaTiov r/ ck to>v yepaiTaTiov e£ aKpia^dvToov o ti piaXiaTa; ’E^ aKpiaCovTiov. Kat eav pir] outco yevvaTai, ttoXv aoi rfyei yeipov eaeadai to Te tcov dpvidcov Kai to rcuv kvvo)v yevos; ’'Eycoy', ec/>r]. Tt 8e iTTTTCov o'lei, rjv 8' eyd), Kai tcov dXXcov l^cocov; r] aXXrj TTTj eyeiv; ”Atottov pievT dv, rj 8’ ds, dir], Ba^Sat, rjv 8' eyco, co c/dXe eraipe, d)s o.pa a<f>o8pa
a The phrase is imitated by Plutarch, Adv. Col. 1122 d 0r<TtKats, ov 'yeoj/j.erpiKais eXicb/J-evo'S avayKais.
b Cf. Laws 789 b-c.
c The riddling question to which the response is “what?” is a mannerism derived from tragedy, which becomes very
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those of love,® which are perhaps keener and more potent than the other to persuade and constrain the multitude.”
VIII. ‘‘They are, indeed,” I said; ‘‘but next, Glaucon, disorder and promiscuity in these unions or in anything else they do would be an unhallowed thing in a happy state and the rulers will not suffer it.” “ It would not be right,” he said. “ Obviously, then, we must arrange marriages, sacramental so far as may be. And the most sacred marriages would be those that were most beneficial.” “ By all means.” “ How, then, would the greatest benefit result ? Tell me this, Glaucon. I see that you have in your house hunting-dogs and a number of pedigree cocks? Have you ever considered something about their unions and procreations ? ” “ What ? ” c he said. “ In the first place,” I said, “ among these themselves, although they are a select breed, do not some prove better than the rest?” “ They do.” ‘‘Do you then breed from all indiscriminately, or are you careful to breed from the bestd ? ” “ From the best.” “ And, again, do you breed from the youngest or the oldest, or, so far as may be, from those in their prime ? ”
From those in their prime.” “ And if they are not thus bred, you expect, do you not, that your birds’ breed and hounds will greatly degenerate ? ” ‘‘I do,” he said. ‘‘And what of horses and other animals?” I said; “is it otherwise with them?” “It would be strange if it were,” said he. “ Gracious,” said I, “ dear friend, how imperative, then, is our need of the frequent in the later style of the Sophist, Politicus and Phil ebus.
d This commonplace of stirpiculture or eugenics, as it is now called, begins with Theognis 184, and has thus far got no further.
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17/xiv Set aKpcov eivai tcov apyovTCov, elirep Kat 7T€pL TO TCOV dvOpCOTTCOV y€VOS COCTaUTCO? €^€l. C ’AAAa pev 8rj e^ei, e^v?’ aAAa tl 877; "Oti dvdyKTj avTols, rjv 8 eyco, c/>appaKOLs ttoAAoij ypijaOaL. LdTpov Se ttov pLY/ SeopevoLs pev crcopacrL fiappaxcov, aAAa Sloltyj edeXovTCov viraKoveiv, Kal cfravXoTepov e^apKelv YjyovpeOa ecvar arav 8e 8yj Kal cf>appa~ KCVCLV SeY), LCFpeV OTL dvSpCLOTepOV 8el TOV LaTpOV. ’AXyjOyp aAAa irpos tl XeyeLs; IIpos To8e, rjv 8* * eyco' cjvyvco tco i//ev8eL Kal tyj aTraTYj KLvSvveveL D Yjp.Lv SeYjaeLv ypfjaOaL tov$ dpyovTas eTT9 cdc^eXela
tcov apyopevcov. ec^apev 8e ttov ev </>appaKOV et8ei TravTa Ta TOLaura ypYjcnpa elvaL. Kai dpOcbs ye, ecf>rj. ’Ev tols yapoL$ tolvvv Kal ^aiSoT-onais eoLKe to dpddv tovto ylyveuOaL ovk eXayiaTOV. Ila)? 8tf; Act pev, clttov, eK tcov copoXoyYjpevoov tovs apLOTOVs Tais dpLcrraLS ovyylyveodaL d)s TrXeLOTaKLs, tovs 8e c/>avXoTaTOVs Tais c^avXoTaTaLs E TovvavTLov, Kal tcov pev ra eKyova Tpe<f>eLV, tcov
8e ptf, €t peXXeL TO TTOLpVLOV O Tl OKpOTaTOV etvaL’ kol TavTa TravTa ycyvopeva XavQdvecv ttXyjv avTOVs tovs apyovTas, €i av yj dyeXYj tcov cfrvXaKcov o tl paXLOTa dcTTaoLaaTos ecrraL. ’Op^OTaTa, £<^77. Ovkovv 8tj eopTal TLves vopoOeTYjTeaL [eaovTat], ev als $vvd£opev Tas re vvpcf>as Kal tovs wpc/dovs, KaL OvalaL Kal VpVOL TTOLYJTeOL Tols YJpCTepOLS 460 TTOLYjTals TtpetrovTes toIs yLyvopevoLS ydpoLS’ rd
8e ttXyjOos tcov yapcov cttI toIs apyovcn TroLTjaopev,
“ A recurrence to the metaphor of 389 b, as we are reminded below in d.
* Cf. 389 b, 414 c, and Laws 663 d ctt ayaOQ \pe68e<rf)ai.
Cf. on 343 a-b and Polit. 267 b-c, 268 b. aS below merely 460
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highest skill in our rulers, if the principle holds also for mankind.” “ Well, it does,” he said, “ but what of it ? ” “ This,” said I, “ that they will have to employ many of those drugs® of which we were speaking. We thought that an inferior physician sufficed for bodies that do not need drugs but yield to diet and regimen. But when it is necessary to prescribe drugs we know that a more enterprising and venturesome physician is required.” “ True; but what is the pertinency ? ” “ This,” said I: “it seems likely that our rulers will have to make considerable use of falsehood and deception for the benefit b of their subjects. We said, I believe, that the use of that sort of thing was in the category of medicine.” “ And that was right,” he said. “ In our marriages, then, and the procreation of children, it seems there will be no slight need of this kind of ‘ right.’ ” “ How so ? ” “ It follows from our former admissions,” I said, “ that the best men must cohabit with the best women in as many cases as possible and the worst with the worst in the fewest, and that the offspring of the one must be reared and that of the other not, if the flockc is to be as perfect as possible. And the way in which all this is brought to pass must be unknown to any but the rulers, if, again, the herd of guardians is to be as free as possible from dissension.” “ Most true,” he said. “ We shall, then, have to ordain certain festivals and sacrifices, in which we shall bring together the brides and the bridegrooms, and our poets must compose hymns suitable to the marriages that then take place. But the number of the marriages we will leave to the dis-marks the second consideration, harmony, the first being eugenics.
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tv* toy pLaXiara diaaco^coai tov avrov apcOfxov tcov ardpcov, TTpos TroXepiovs re Kal vocrovs Kal Travra rd Totavra aTrocjKOTTOVvTes > Kal pLYjre p,eyaXr] rpciv t) ttoXls Kara to dvvardv pcr/Te ap.iKpd ycyv^rai. 'OpOcOS, €(/)7]. HXfjpOL BtJ TlVCS, Oipcai, TTOLTJTeOl Kopa/tol, axrre rov (f>avXov eKeivov aLTiaaOai €.</> eKaarris avvep^ecos rvyrjv, aAAa /zt] tovs apyovras.
Kat jaaAa, ec/n?.
B IX. Kat tols dyaOoLS ye ttov raw vecov ev tto-XepLco Y) dXXoOt ttov ye pa doreov Kal dOXa aAAa re Kal d<f>0ovearepa Tj e^ovala tt]s tcov yvvaiKcdv ^vyKOLpcrjaecos, iva Kal dpLa p,era TTpocfiacrecos cos nXeioroi tcov TralBcov eK tcov tolovtcov crTTeipcovrai.
*Op0uJ9. Ovkovv Kat ra det yiyvop,eva eKyova rrapaXapfldvovuai at eTTi tovtcov e<f>eaTT]KViai ap-yat etre dvdpdov e'lre yvvaiKcov eire ap,<f>OTepa’ Kocval pcev yap ttov Kal apyaL yvvac^L re Kat C avdpaoiv. Nat. Ta pcev tcov ayaOcov, 8oku>, XaflovaaL els rov urpcdv olcjovcji Trapa rtvas rpocf>ovs, ycopls OLKOvaas ev tlvl pcepeL rtfs TroXecos' ra 8e tcov yecpovcov, Kal edv tl raw erepcov avavT]pov ytyvrjTaL, ev aTToppYprcp re kol adrjXcp KaraKpv-ifjOVGLV cos TTpeTTeL. t^LTTep pLeXXeL, ecfiTj, KaOapov TO yevos tcov cfrvXaKCOV eaeadai. Ovkovv Kai rpoc^rjs o&tol eTTipLeX^aovTai, rds re pvqrepas eTTi tov cnjKov dyovres, drav crTrapycocri, Traaav p,TjyavYiv p pLTQyavcopLcvoi, ottcos pLTjdepila to avTTjs aioOrjoeTat,
0 Plato apparently forgets that this legislation applies only to the guardians. The statement that ancient civilization was free from the shadow of Malthusianism requires qualification by this and many other passages. Cf. 372 o and Laws 740 d-e. The ancients in fact took it for granted -462
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cretion of the rulers, that they may keep the number of the citizens as nearly as may be the same,® taking into account wars and diseases and all such considerations, and that, so far as possible, our city may not grow too great or too small.” “ Right,” he said. “ Certain ingenious lots, then, I suppose, must be devised so that the inferior man at each conjugation may blame chance and not the rulers.” “ Yes, indeed,” he said.
IX.	“ And on the young men, surely, who excel in war and other pursuits we must bestow honours and prizes, and, in particular, the opportunity of more frequent intercourse with the women, which will at the same time be a plausible pretext for having them beget as many of the children as possible.” “ Right.” “ And the children thus born will be taken over by the officials appointed for this, men or women or both, since, I take it, the official posts too are common to women and men.” “ Yes.” “ The offspring of the good, I suppose, they will take to the pen or creche, to certain nurses who live apart in a quarter of the city, but the offspring of the inferior, and any of those of the other sort who are born defective, they will properly dispose of in secret,6 so that no one will know what has become of them.” “ That is the condition,” he said, “ of preserving the purity of the guardians’ breed.” “ They will also supervise the nursing of the children, conducting the mothers to the pen when their breasts are full, but employing every devicec to prevent any-
6 Opinions differ whether this is euphemism for exposure. On the frequency or infrequency of this practice cf. Professor La Rue Van Hook’s article in T.A.P.A. vol. Ii, and that of H. Bolkestein, Class. Phil. vol. xvii. (1922) pp. 222-239.
e Cf. supra on 414 b and Aristot. Pol. 1262 a 14 ff.
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Kal dXXas ydXa exovaas eKTropilpvTes, e’ap pr) avrat tKaval coat, Kal avTtbv tovtojv errtpeX^aovrat, ottcos peTptov xpovov 07]XdcrovTaL, dypvirvtas 8e Kat rov aXXov ttovov TtT0ats re Kal rpo<[>ois irapa-bdxrovcnv; IIoAA^v ptprTcovxjv, e</>7), Xeyets ry$ iraiSoirouas tglc? tojv <£uA<£ko)v 'yuvat^iv. Rpeittv. yap, rjv 8* eyco. to 8 €</>€%fj$ 8teX0a)pev o irpo-0vpovpe0a. ecftapev yap 8rj eg aKpagovTCov 8etv E to. cKyova ylyveo0at. *AX7)0rj. TAp’ ovv aot gvv-8oK€L pCTpLOS xpovos aKpfjs Ta CIKOOL €T7) ywaLKL, dv3pl 8e Ta TpiaKOvra; Ta irota avTaiv; etfrr]. VvvatKl pev, rjv 8’ eyco, dpgapevr) dird etKoat-cti3os peXPL TeTTapaKovTaeTL^os tcktclv rfj ttoXcl-av8pi 8e, €7rei8dp tt)v dgvTaTTjv 3popov dKpxjv vrapfi, to otto tovtov yewav rrj ttoXci pexpt ttcvte-461 KaL7T€VTT)KOVTa€TOV$. ’Ap^>OT€pU)V yOVV, €<1)7), OVT7) aKp-r) acopaTos re Kal fipov'qcrccos. Ovkovv eav re TTpea^vTepos tovtojv eav re v€<i)T€pos tcov els to kolvov yevvtfaecw a^rat, ovtc oaiov ovtc Sucatov </>yaop€v to apapTTjpa, d>s rraffia c/htvovtos tt) ttoXcl, 6s, dv Xd0r], yewpcrcTat, ovx vtto 0vacd)v ov8’ vtto €vx<ov </>vs, as e^’ eKacrrois tois ydpocs evgovTai Kal lepeiai Kal tepees Kal ^vp^raaa 7) tto-Xcs e^ dya0u>v dpetvovs Kal e^ cb^eXlpcov dx^eXt-B pcoTcpovs act tovs CKyovovs ytyve<70at, aAA’ vtto akotov peTa beivrjs aKparetas yeyovcos. tOp0a>s,
° Another favourite idea and expression. Cf. Gorg. 459 c, Laws 648 c, 713 d, 720 c, 779 a, 903 e, Isoc. iv. 36, Xen. Mem. iii. 13. 5.	* Cf. supra on 458 c.
e Half humorous legal language. Cf. Aristot. Pol. 1335 b 28 \eiTovpyeiv . . . irpos reKvoiroilav, and Lucan’s “urbi pater est, urbique maritus” (Phars. ii. 388). The dates for marriage are given a little differently in the Laws, 464
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one from recognizing her own infant. And they will provide others who have milk if the mothers are insufficient. But they will take care that the mothers themselves shall not suckle too long, and the trouble of wakeful nights and similar burdens they will devolve upon the nurses, wet and dry.” “ You are making maternity a soft job ° for the women of the guardians.” “ It ought to be,” said I, “ but let us pursue our design. We said that the offspring should come from parents in their prime.” “ True.” “ Do you agree that the period of the prime may be fairly estimated at twenty years for a woman and thirty for a man ? ” “ How do you reckon it ? ” b he said. “ The women,” I said, “ beginning at the age of twenty, shall bear for the statec to the age of forty, and the man shall beget for the state from the time he passes his prime in swiftness in running to the age of fifty-five.” “ That is,” he said, “ the maturity and prime for both of body and mind.” “ Then, if anyone older or younger than the prescribed age meddles with procreation for the state, we shall say that his error is an impiety and an injustice, since he is begetting for the city a child whose birth, if it escapes discovery, will not be attended by the sacrifices and the prayers which the priests and priestesses and the entire city prefer at the ceremonial marriages, that ever better offspring may spring from good siresd and from fathers helpful to the state sons more helpful still. But this child will be born in darkness and conceived in foul incontinence.”
785 b, 833 c-d, men 30-35, women 16-20. On the whole question and Aristotle’s opinion cf. Newman, Introd, to Aristot. Pol. p. 183; cf. also Grube, Class. Quarterly 1927, pp. 95ff.,“The Marriage Laws in Plato’s Republic."
d Cf. Horace, Odes iv. 4. 29.
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eebrt. '0 avrds 8e y\ etrrov, vdpos, cav tis rdtv €Tt yevvcovTO/v px] ^vvep^avros apyovros avrT^Tat rdtv ev ^At/cta yuvat/ea/v* * vddov yap Kai aveyyvov Kal dvcepov efxpoopev avrov TratSa rfj rroXei KaO-toravai. 'QpOdrara, ee/tx). "Orav 8e 8x/, oipai, at T€ yvvaiKes Kal ot avSpes rov yevvqv eK^dtai rxjv xjXiKiav, defttjcropev ttov eXevOepovs avrovs avyyl-C yveodai ep dv eOeXcooi, reXx/v Ovyarpi Kai, px/rpi Kai, rais rajv Ovyarepevv Traced Kal rats dvat pxyrpos, Kal yvvaiKas av ttXxjv viei Kal rrarpi kol rots rovratv ets ro Karat Kal errl rd avco, kol ravra y toSt] Trdvra 8iaKeXevaapevoi TrpoOvpeiaOai, paXiara pev pxj8 ets (pats eKepepeiv Kvxjpa p'poe y ev, eav yevprai, eav 3e ri flcacrryrai, ovrat ndevac, ojs ovk ovarjs rpocftrjs rep roLOvrcp. Kat ravra pev y , cefyp, per plats Xeyerac rrarepas Sc Kai Ovya-D repas Kal a vvv 8y e'Xeyes rrats Biayvdtaovrai
dXXriXatv; Ovdapats, rjv 3’ dydt, aXX a<ft rps, av xjpepas ns avratv vvpcftlos yevrjrai, per eKeivrjv deKarcp prjvl Kal efldopep 8y a av yevrjrai eKyova, ravra Trdvra npoaepei rd pev dppeva vieis, ra 8e OpXea Ovyarepas, Kal eKeiva ckcivov rrarepa, Kai ovrat 8rj rd rovratv eKyova Tral8atv rraidas Kai eKeiva av eKelvovs TraTrrrovs re Kal rrftds, ra 8 ev eKelvat rep xpdvep yeyovdra, ev at at prjrepes Kal oi rrarepes avratv eyevvatv, a8eXe/tds re Kai E ddeXeftovs’ chare, o vvv 8r/ eXeyopev, dXXrjXeov prj
ciTTrecrOai' ddeXejtovs 3c /eat d8eXeftas 8ataei o vopos
a Cf. Laws 838 a and 924 e.
* Cf. Newman, op. cit. p. 187.
e Cf. Wundt, Elements of Folk Psychology, p. 89: “A native of Hawaii, for example, calls by the name of father
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“ Right,” he said. “ And the same rule will apply,” I said, “if any of those still within the age of procreation goes in to a woman of that age with whom the ruler lias not paired him. We shall say that he is imposing on the state a base-born, uncertified, and unhallowed child.” “ Most rightly,” he said. “ But when, I take it, the men and the women have passed the age of lawful procreation, we shall leave the men free to form such- relations with whomsoever they please, except0 daughter and mother and their direct descendants and ascendants, and likewise the women, save with son and father, and so on, first admonishing them preferably not even to bring to lightb anything whatever thus conceived, but if they are unable to prevent a birth to dispose of it on the understanding that we cannot rear such an offspring.” “ All that sounds reasonable,” he said ; “ but how are they to distinguish one another’s fathers and daughters, and the other degrees of kin that you have just mentioned ? ” “ They won’t,” said I, “ except that a man will call all male offspring born in the tenth and in the seventh month after he became a bridegroom his sons, and all female, daughters, and they will call him father.® And, similarly, he will call their offspring his grandchildrend and they will call his group grandfathers and grandmothers. And all children born in the period in which their fathers and mothers were procreating will regard one another as brothers and sisters. This will suffice for the prohibitions of intercourse of which we just now spoke. But the law will allow brothers . . . every man of an age such that he could be his father.** Cf. Aristoph. Eccles. 636-637.
d Cf. 363 d and Laws 899 e, 927 b.
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ovvolkclv, eav o KXfjpos ravTY] gvpLTTLirTT] Kal Y] Ilv0ia TTpooavaipfj. 'OpOoTOTa, 8* 6s.
X. *H pcev 8rj kolvcjovio, co TXavKoov, avi-T) re Kal TocauTT] yvvaiKOiv re Kal -zracScov tols </>vXa%L vol rys iroXecus' cos 8e erropLevY] re rfi aAA?? TroAireca Kal p,aKptp fleXrLCFTT], 8cl 8y to pcera tovto fleflauo-462 oaoOaL irapa tov Xoyov' rj ttcos YTOLatpLev; Ovtco vt) Ata, rj 8* os- *Ap* ovv ovy rfoe apyrj Trjs opLoXoytas, epeoOaL ypLas avTovs, tl ttotc to pce-y lotov ayaOov eyop^ev clttclv els ttoXcoos Kara-OKeVYjV, OV 8eL CFTOya^OpLeVOV TOV VOpLoO&TTJV TlOcVOL TOVS VOpLOVS, Kal TL pLeyLOTOV KOKOV, CLTO eTTLOKGl/ja-oOai, apa a vvv 8rj 8LyX0opLev els pcev to tov ayaOov Lyyos tjpllv appLOTTCL, tco 8e tov kokov avappLOOTCL; II avrcov pLaXiOTa, "IfixopLev ovv TL pLeL^OV KOKOV TToXcL ?} CKCLVO, O OV OVTTjV 8lOO7TO B /cat ttolt} iroXXas ovtI pLLas; pLCL^ov ayaOov tov o av £vv8fj tc Kal vtolt] pLLav; Ovk e^opLev. Ovkovv rj pLev T)8ovfjs T€ Kal XvTTTjs kolvcovlo ^vv8eL, otov 6 tl ploXloto ttovtcs ol ttoXItol tcov avrcov yLyvopLcvatv re /cat aTroAAvjuevcov TTapanX^OLCvs yaipaiOL Kal XvrraivTaL; HavTairaoL pLev ovv, e<f>rj. *H 8e ye tcov tolovtcov 18lcools 8loXv€1, otov ol pcev vrepLoXyeLS, ol 8e irepLyapecs ylyvcovTaL cttI tols C ovtols ‘TraO'qpLOOL rrjs iroXeaiS Te Kal tcov ev Trj ttoXcl; Tt 8* ov; ^A.py ovv eK Tov8e to toiovSg ylyveTOL, otov per) apLa (fyOeyycovTai ev ttj noXeL Ta roiaSe pr/pcaTa, to re epcov Kal to ovk epcov, Kal 468
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and sisters to cohabit if the lot so falls out and the Delphic oracle approves.” “ Quite right,” said he.
X. “ This, then, Glaucon, is the manner of the community of wives and children among the guardians. That it is consistent with the rest of our polity and by far the best way is the next point that we must get confirmed by the argument. Is not that so ? ” ‘‘It is, indeed,” he said. “ Is not the logical first step towards such an agreement to ask ourselves what we could name as the greatest good for the constitution of a state and the proper aim of a lawgiver in his legislation, and what would be the greatest evil, and then to consider whether the proposals we have just set forth fit into the footprints a of the good and do not suit those of the evil ? ” “ By all means,” he said. “ Do we know of any greater evil for a state than the thing that distracts it and makes it many instead of one, or a greater good than that which binds it together and makes it one ? ” “ We do not.” “ Is not, then, the community of pleasure and pain the tie that binds, when, so far as may be, all the citizens rejoice and grieve alike at the same births and deaths ? ” “ By all means,” he said. “ But the individualization of these feelings is a dissolvent, when some grieve exceedingly and others rejoice at the same happenings to the city and its inhabitants ? ” “Of course.” “ And the chief cause of this is when the citizens do not utter in unison such words as ‘ mine ’ and ‘ not mine,’ and similarly with regard
4 We may perhaps infer from the more explicit reference in Theaetet. 193 c that Plato is thinking of the “ recognition *’ by footprints in Aeschyl. Choeph. 205-210.
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irepl tov aXXorptov Kara ravra; Ko/liBy} [Lev ovv. ’Ep T/nvi Br/ ttoXcl irXeiaroi eirl to avro Kara ravra tovto Xeyovui to epcov Kal to ovk €[lov. avTT) apicrra BtoiKeirai; IIoAv ye. Kat By] eyyurara eras* avUpayrrov olov orav ttov rjpLcov BaKrvXos tov irX'qyfj, naaa Yj Koivcovla rj Kara to acopia irpos tyjv i/jv)(Yjv rerapievYj els [Ltav avvra^iv D tyjv rov apyovros ev avrfj ijcrOero re Kal tt der a dp. a
^vv^Xy7]cre [icpovs TrovYjaavros oXyj, Kal ovrco Byj Xeyopev on 6 dvOpcoiros rov BaKrvXov aXyei' Kal irepl aXXov otovovv tcov rov dvdpcoTrov 6 avros Xo-yos, Trepl re Xvrrqs irovovvros [Lepovs Kal rrepl TjBovTjs pai^ovros. '0 avros yap, e(f>Y], Kal tovto o epcords, rov rotovrov eyyvrara yj dpiora ttoXl-revopevrj ttoXls ouce!. 'Evo? Br[, oipiai, Trduyovros tojv 7toXitu>v onovv 7} dyadov yj kokov, yj toiovtyj E ttoXls [LaXiord re efrqcrei eavrrjs eivai to irdayov,
Kal r) £vvr]o,6T)O'€Tai diraua r/ ^oXXoir-qaerai, ’AvdyKr), e(f>i], T^v ye evvopiov.
Al. Lipa av eir[} rjv o eyco, e-rravievai r/pav eiri TT[v T[[Lerepav ttoXiv, Kal rd tov Xoyov 6[LoXoyr[-[tara OKorreiv ev avrfj, el avri) [taXior* e\ei eire
° Cf. supra 423 b, Ari.stot. Pol. 1261 b 16 ff., “Plato’s Laws and the Unity of Plato’s Thought,” Class. Phil. ix. (1914) p. 358, Laws 664 a, 739 c-e, Julian (Teubner) ii. 459, Teichmiiller, Lit. Fehden, vol. i. p. 19, Mill, Utilitarianism, iii. 345: “ In an improving state of the human mind the influences are constantly on the increase which tend to generate in each individual a feeling of unity with all the rest, which, if perfect, would make him never think of or desire any beneficial condition for himself in the benefits of which they are not included; ” Spinoza, paraphrased by Hoffding, Hist, of Mod. Phil. i. p. 325 : “ It would be best, since they seek a common good, if all could be like one mind and one body.” Rabelais I. Ivii. parodies Plato: “Si 470
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to the word ‘ alien ’ ? ”a “ Precisely so.” “ That city, then, is best ordered in which the greatest number use the expression ‘ mine ’ and ‘ not mine ’ of the same things in the same way.” “ Much the best.” “ And the city whose state is most like that of an individual man? For example, if the finger of one of us is wounded, the entire community of bodily connexions stretching to the soul for ‘ integration ’ 0 with the dominant part is made aware, and all of it feels the pain as a whole, though it is a part that suffers, and that is how we come to say that the man has a pain in his finger. And for any other member of the man the same statement holds, alike for a part that labours in pain or is eased by pleasure.” “The same,” he said, “ and, to return to your question, the best governed state most nearly resembles such an organism.” “ That is the kind of a state, then, I presume, that, when anyone of the citizens suffers aught of good or evil, will be most likely to speak of the part that suffers as its own and will share the pleasure or the pain as a whole.” “ Inevitably,” he said, “ if it is well governed.”
XI. “ It is time,” I said, “ to return to our city and observe whether it, rather than any other, embodies quelqu’un ou quelqu’une disoit 4 beuvons,’ tous beuvoient” etc. Aristotle’s criticism, though using some of Plato’s phrases, does not mention his name at this point but speaks of Tires, Pol. 1261 b 7.
6 Cf. Laws 829 a.
e I so translate to bring out the analogy between Plato and e.g. Sherrington. For “to the soul” cf. Unity of Plato's Thought, n. 328, Laws 673 a, Tim. 45 d, infra 584 c, Phileb. 33, 34, 43 b-c. Poschenrieder, Die Platonischen Dialoge in ihrem Verhdltnisse zu den Hippocratischen Schriften, p. 67, compares the De locis in homine, vi. p. 278 LittrS.
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Kal aXXrj ns piaXXov. Ovkovv XPtf> Tt ovv; 463 eon p,ev ttov Kal ev Tais aXXats rroXeaiv dp^ovres Te Kal drjpws, ean 8e Kal ev ainfi: ’'Ecttiv. IIoAiTas p,ev 8t) Travres ovtoi dXXrjXovs irpoa-epovaiv; IIcos 8’ ov; ’AAAa Trpos rep TroXtras ti 6 ev Tais aXXais drjpios tovs ap%ovTas irpoaayo-pevei; ’Ev piev Taes TroXXais dearroTas, ev de Tais C	/	»	»	>/	a	V
orjpioKpaTovpevais avTO Tovvopia tovto, apxovTas. Ti 8’ o ev ty) rpaerepa dfjpios; Trpos ra) ttoXitos B n tovs apxovTas </>rjaiv elvat; IZcoTTjpds Te Kal erriKovpovs, %</>?]' Tt 8’ ovtoi tov dfjpiov; Mcaflo-8oTas tc Kal Tpo<f>eas. Ol 8’ ev rats dXXais dpxovTes tovs dtfpiovs; AovXovs, €(/>r). Ti 8’ oi dpxovTes aXX'qXovs; Euvap^orras, e</>r). Ti 8’ ot rjpieTepoi; avpt(/>vXaKas. “Ex^iS ovv eiTreiv tcvv dpxovnov tcov ev Tats dXXais irdXeaiv, et tis nva ex^i irpoaeiTretv tojv ^vvapxovTCov tov p,ev (vs oiKeiov, tov 8’ (vs dXXoTpiov; Kac -n-oAAou? ye. Ovkovv tov ptev oiKeiov cos eavTov vopit^ei tc Kal C Xeyei, tov 8’ aXXoTpiov cos oi>x eavTov; Ovtcos.
TZ 8e ot trapd aol (/>vXaKes; ecO* dans avnov exoi dv tcov gvp,t/>vXdKcov vopilaat nva rj Trpoaeineiv cos dXXoTpiov; Ovdapicos, &/>?]' iravn yap, <3 dv evTvyxavrj ns, V cos ddeXtbco « cos adeXcbfi ti cos iraTpi T) cos ptrjTpi T) vtei tj UvyaTpi r; tovtcov eKyovois r; Ttpoyovois vopiiei evTvyxavetv. KaA-XiaTa, 8’ eyco, Xeyets' aAA’ en Kal Tode eiire' D TtoTepov avTots Ta dvopiara piovov oiKeta voptodeTTj-aets, t] Kal Tas Trpd^eis rraaas Kara ra dvopiara
a For these further confirmations of an established thesis cf. on 442-443.
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the qualities agreed upon in our argument.® ” “ We must, he said. “ Well, then, there are to be found in other cities rulers and the people as in it, are there not ? There are. Will not all these address one another as fellow-citizens?” “Of course.” “ But in addition to citizens, what does the people in other states call its rulers? ” “ In most cities, masters, in democratic cities, just this—rulers.” “ But what of the people in our city. In addition to citizens, what do they call their rulers ? ” “ Saviours and helpers,” he said. “ And what term do these aPPty to the people? ” “ Payers of their wage and supporters. “ And how do the rulers in other states denominate the populace ? ” “ Slaves,” he said. “ And how do the rulers describe one another?” “ Co-rulers,” he said. “And ours?”
Co-guardians.” “ Can you tell me whether any of the rulers in other states would speak of some of their co-rulers as belonging ’ and others as outsiders ? ”
Yes, many would. ’ “ And such a one thinks and speaks of the one that ‘ belongs ’ as his own, doesn’t he> and of the outsider as not his own? ” “ That is so. “ But what of your guardians. Could any of them think or speak of his co-guardian as an outsider? By no means,” he said; “ for no matter whom he meets, he will feel that he is meeting a brother, a sister, a father, a mother, a son, a daughter, or the offspring or forebears of these.” “ Excellent,” said I; but tell me this further, will it be merely the names6 of this kinship that you have prescribed for them or must all their actions conform to the
b ra ivbfMTa. p.bvov may be thought to anticipate Aristotle’s objections.
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irpdrreiv, rrepl re tov? Trarepa?, ocra vdpcos rrepl Trarepas al8ovs re rrepc Kal KY]8epLovlas Kal rov VTTYjKOov 8ecv etvat raw yoveaw, Y] pLY/re Trpds 9ed)V pLY/re rrpds avOpcoTTOiv avro) dpLecvov ecrevOac, co?
ovre ocrta ovre 8lKata Trpdrrovros dv, el dXXa rrpdrroL y] ravra; avral crot aAAat c/yrjpcaL e^ drrdvrcvv raw rroXircov vpLvrjaovrnv evOvs rrepl rd
/CT	'	'	/	ex 5\	»
tcop rraLocvv a>ra KaL rrepc rrarepaw, ovs av avrocs E Tt? drro<^T[VY], Kal rrepl raw aAAcov tfvyyevaw ; Av-rat, e(f>t]- yeXorov ydp av cly), el dvev epycov olKeta dvopLara 8ta rcov crropcdraw pLovov (f)0eyyoLvro. Ilao'cvt' apa rrdXecov paXcora ev avr-fj ^vpLrfxjjVYj-uovcnv evd? rcvos Y) ev yj kokcvs rrparrovros, o vvv 8y] eXeyopLev ro prjpra, ro otl ro epcdv ev rrpdrreL Y] drt rd eprdv KaKcos.	’AX^Oearara, rj 8’ d?.
464 Ovkovv piera rovrov rov ddypcards re Kal prjpLaros e(/>apLev ^vvaKoXovOeZv rds re Yjdovas Kal rds Xvnas KocvYj; Kat dpOcos ye erjyaptev. Ovkovv praXcura rov avrov KOLvatvYjoovacv Y]pLLv ot rroXtrat, d 8y] epidv dvopidaovaL’ rovrov 8e Koivcovovvres ovraj 8r] Xvtttjs re Kal Y]8ovrjs pcaXtara Koivuivtav e^ovotv; TIoAv ye. ' Ap' ovv rovrcov air la rrpds rrj dXXrj Karaardaec y/ raw yvvaLKcov re Kal rral8a)V KOLvawla rocs (/ivXa^Lv; IIoAv pcev ovv pdXtara, erfo.
B XII. ’AAAa pLYjv pteyLcrrdv ye ttoXcl avro cbpLO-XoyYjtrapLev dyaddv, arreLKa^ovres ev olKovpLevrp> rrdXtv acvprarL rrpds ptepos avrov Xvttyjs re rrepc Kal y]8ovy)s d)s eyeL. Kat dp0a)s y’, e</)Y], copLoXoyYj-
a Cf. 554 D Sn ovk &p.eivov.
b Cf. the reliance on a unanimous public opinion in the Laws, 838 c-d.
c irepi . . . -irepi: for the preposition repeated in a different 474
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names in all customary observance toward fathers and in awe and care and obedience for parents, if they look for the favour a of either gods or men, since any other behaviour would be neither just nor pious? Shall these be the unanimous oracular voices that they hear from all the people, or shall some other kind of teaching besetb the ears of your children from their birth, both concerningc what is due to those who are pointed out as their fathers and to their other kin ? ” “ These,” he said ; “ for it would be absurd for them merely to pronounce with their lips the names of kinship without the deeds.” “ Then, in this city more than in any other, when one citizen fares well or ill, men will pronounce in unison the word of which we spoke : ‘ It is mine that does well; it is mine that does ill.’ ” “ That is most true,” he said. “ And did we not say that this conviction and way of speech^ brings with it a community in pleasures and pains ? ” “ And rightly, too.” “ Then these citizens, above all others, will have one and the same thing in common which they will name mine, and by virtue of this communion they will have their pleasures and pains in common.” “ Quite so.” “ And is not the cause of this, besides the general constitution of the state, the community of wives and children among the guardians ? ” “ It will certainly be the chief cause,” he said.
XII. “ But we further agreed that this unity is the greatest blessing for a state, and we compared a well governed state to the human body in its relation to the pleasure and pain of its parts.” “ And we sense cf. Isoc. iv. 34, ix. 3, and Shakespeare, Julius Caesar, in. i. “As here by Caesar and by you cut off.”
d boyp.a.TO's re Kai py/j-uTos: cf. Sophist 265 c, Laws 797 c.
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aapev. Tou peylarov dpa dyadov rfj noXei atria T)piv TT€(f>avrai tj KOivawta rots eniKovpois raw re Tratdaw Kal raw yvvaiKaw. Kai p,aA’, €</>?). Kai pev drj Kal rots Trpdadev ye dpoXoyovpev etf>apev yap ttov, ovre otKcas rovrois Idlas deiv eivai ovre C yrjv ovre ri Krr)pa, aAAa rrapa raw aAAcop rpo</yr]v
Xapftavovras > picrddv rfjs </>vXaKT]s, Koivfj rravras dvaXloKeiv, el peXXoiev dvr aos </>vXaKes eivai. ’Opflaiff, ecfrr). TAp’ ovv ovx> d-rrep Xeya>, rd re ttpoo dev etpTjpeva Kal rd vvv Xeydpeva eri paXXov aTrepya^erai avrovs dX^divovs (frvXaKas, Kal Troiei p.7] diaorrav rrjv ttoXlv, rd epdv dvopd^ovras prj rd avro aAA’ aXXov aXXo, rdv pev els rrjv eavrov oIklov eXKOvra, o n dv dvvTjrai ya)pls raw dXXaw D Kr'qaaadaL, rdv de els rrjv eavrov erepav odaav, Kal yvvaiKa re Kal rratdas erepovs, rjdovds re Kal dXyrjddvas ep-rroiovvras Idlajv ovraw Ideas, aAA’ evl ddypari rov olKelov Trepi cttI rd avrd rei-vovras Trdvras cis to dvvarov dpomideis Xvtttjs re Kal 'qdovfjs eivai; S^opidfj pev oSv, crftTj. Ti dal; diKai re Kal eyKXr)para Trpos aXAr/Xovs ovk olyri-aerai e^ avratv, d>s cttos elireiv, did rd prjdev idiov CKrfjcrOai ttXtjv rd aa>pa, rd 8’ aAAa Koiva; ddev E 817 VTrdpxei rovrois daracridarois eivai, oaa ye did xprjpdraw tj iraldaiv Kal ^vyyevdiv Krfpriv d.vdpa)TTOi crraaid^ovaiv; 'TloAA?) avay/cij,
• Cf. 416-417.
b For a similar list cf. Laws 842 d. Aristotle, Pol. 1263b 20 f., 476
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were right in so agreeing.” “ Then it is the greatest blessing for a state of which the community of women and children among the helpers has been shown to be the cause.” “ Quite so,” he said. “ And this is consistent with what we said before. For we said,a I believe, that these helpers must not possess houses of their own or land or any other property, but that they should receive from the other citizens for their support the wage of their guardianship and all spend it in common. That was the condition of their being true guardians.” “ Right,” he said. “ Is it not true, then, as I am trying to say, that those former and these present prescriptions tend to make them still more truly guardians and prevent them from distracting the city by referring ‘ mine ’ not to the same but to different things, one man dragging off to his own house anything he is able to acquire apart from the rest, and another doing the same to his own separate house, and having women and children apart, thus introducing into the state the pleasures and pains of individuals ? They should all rather, we said, share one conviction about their own, tend to one goal, and so far as practicable have one experience of pleasure and pain.” “ By all means,” he said. “ Then will not law-suits and accusations against one another vanish,b one may say ,c from among them, because they have nothing in private possession but their bodies, but all else in common ? So that we can count on their being free from the dissensions that arise among men from the possession of property, children, and kin.” “ They will necessarily be quit objects that it is not lack of unity but wickedness that causes these evils.
• Softens the strong word oix^aerat.
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aTrr)AXd)(0aL. Kat pvrjv ov8e ^tatcov ye ou8* at/ctas 8t/cat St/catco? dv etep ev ovtols. t]Xl£l pLev ydp rjXiKas apLVvecrdaL KaXov Kal dcKatov ttov (f>T]aopLev, dvdyKTjv aa>p,drcov eirt/ceAeta tlOcvtcs. ’OpOcos, 465 e(/)Y]. Kat ydp rode dpOdv eyet, rjv 8’ eyco, ovtos
6 vopcos’ et ttov tls tco OvpLOLTO, ev Tap tolovtco TrA'qpajv tov uvpLOV tjttov eTTL p,eL(-,ov$ av lol UTa-aeL$. Ilapv pLev ovv. UpeoftvTepcp pLrjv pecorepcop ttccptcop apyeLV Te Kal KoXa^eLV TrpocrreTa^eTaL. ArjXov. Kat pLTjv otl ye vedrrepos TrpeoflvTepov, dv per) dpyovTes TTpocrraTTCoarLV, ovre aXXo ^l<x-t,eadaL eTTLxeLpr/aeL ttotc oure tvttt€lv, d)s to clkos' oLpLaL 8’ ov8e aXXoos aTLpLaaeL' lkovo) ydp to) B </>vAa/ce KajXvovTe, deos Te Kal alddds, aldais pLev
d)$ yoveaiv pvT] arrTecrOaL elpyovcra, Seo? 8e to ra> 7racryovTt tovs dXXovs ftoTjOcLV, tovs pcev d)S vleis, tovs 8e co? adeXc/)ovs, tovs de d)s iraTepas. EvpL-fiatveL ydp ovtojs,	IlaPTayT) dy eK tojv
vdpatv eLpTjVT]v TTpds dXXrjXovs ol avdpes d^ovcav; IIoAA^p ye. Tovtcov pvrjv ev eavTOLS pvt] araata-t,6vTO)v ovdev decvov pLT] ttotc tj aXXrj ttoXls TTpds tovtovs Trpos aXXrjXovs StyoaTar^aij. Ou yap C ovv. Ta ye pLrpv crpuKpoTaTa tcov kokcov dL*
aTTpcTTCLav okvo) Kal XeyeLV, cop aTrrjXXaypLevoL dv elev, KoXaKelas re irXovolaiV Trevryres1 arropLas tc
1 The text is probably corrupt. The genitive, singular or plural, is an easy emendation. But the harsh construction of Tr^Tjres as subject of tcrxouffi yields the sense required.
a Cf. A.J.P. vol. xiii. p. 364, Aeschines iii. 255, Xen. Rep. Lac. 4. 5, Laws 880 a.
b One of the profoundest of Plato’s many political 478
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of these,” he said. “ And again, there could not rightly arise among them any law-suit for assault or bodily injury. For as between age-fellowsa we shall say that self-defence is honourable and just, thereby compelling them to keep their bodies in condition.” “Right,” he said. “And there will be the further advantage in such a law that an angry man, satisfying his anger in such wise, would be less likely to carry the quarrel to further extremes.” “ Assuredly.” “ As for an older man, he will always have the charge of ruling and chastising the younger.” “ Obviously.” “ Again, it is plain that the young man, except by command of the rulers, will probably not do violence to an elder or strike him, or, I take it, dishonour him in any other way. There being the two competent guardians to prevent that, fear and awe, awe restraining him from laying hands on one who may be his parent, and fear in that the others will rush to the aid of the sufferer, some as sons, some as brothers, some as fathers.” “ That is the way it works out,” he said. “ Then in all cases the laws will leave these men to dwell in peace together.” “ Great peace.” “ And if these are free from dissensions among themselves, there is no fear that 6 the rest of the city will ever start faction against them or with one another.” “ No, there is not.” “ But I hesitate, so unseemly0 are they, even to mention the pettiest troubles of which they would be rid, the flatterings d of the rich, the embarrassments and pains of the poor in the aphorisms. Cf. on 545 d, Laws 683 e, and Aristot. Pol. 1305 a 39.
e Alma sdegnosa. Cf. 371 e, 396 b, 397 d, 525 d.
4 Cf. Aristot. Pol. 1263 b 22.
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Kal aXyrfiovas, oaas ev TraiSoTpoc/da Kal ypr]pia-Tiapiois 81a Tpo(f)7jv oiKeTcov dvayKatav layovai, ra piev davei^opievoi, ra 8e egapvovpievoi, ra 8e TTavTcos TTopiad/ievoi Oepievoi Trapd yvvaiKas Te Kal oiKeTas, Tapiieveiv TrapaddvTes, ocra Te, co c^iXe, Trepl avTa Kal 01a Trdayovai, 8fjXd tc 8y Kal
D dyevvfj Kal ovk d^ia Xeyeiv.
XIII. A??Aa yap, ctyr), Kal tvc/>Xco.
IlaVTCOV T€
8y tovtcov aTTaXXd^ovrai, fyfaovarl re tov piaKa-pioTov fl tov, dv oi dXvpvruoviKai ^coai, piaKapicd-repov. II77; Ata apiiKpov ttov piepos evdaipiovi-^ovTai eKetvoi cdv tovtois vnapyei. rj re yap Tcovde viKTj KaXXlcov, 77 t eK rov Srjpioaiov rpo</>T] reXecorepa. viktjv re yap vikcocm ^vpiTraarjs tt]S rroXecos crcoTTjpiav, rpocfyfi re Kal tois dXXois Tracnv, ocrcov flios SeiTai, avTot Te Kal Traides avaSovvrai, E /cat yepa deyovTai Trapd Tps ovtcov ttoXccos ^covtcs tc Kai TeXevTTjaavTes Tac/yrjs d^ias pieTeyovcriv. Kai piaXa, ec/>7), KaXa. Me/xr^aai ovv, rjv 8* eycb, oti ev tois irpdaOev ovk 018a otov Xoyos Tfpiiv eTTeTrXri^ev, oti tovs </>vXaKas ovk ev8atp.ovas 466 Troiovpiev, 01s e£dv Travra eyeiv ra tcov ttoXitcov 1	5 >r	t	& !	u	w	«	/
ovoev e^oiev; Tjpieis oe ttov eiTropiev, oti tovto p.ev, ei ttov TrapaTTiTTTOi, eiaavOis aKeipdpeda, vvv 8e tovs piev </>vXaKas cf)vXaKas Troiovpiev, ttjv 8e ttoXiv d>s 0101 r* etpiev evSaijaovearar^v, aAA* ovk eis ev
a Cf. 416 d, 548 a, 550 d.
6 Proverbial. Cf. Sophist 241 d.
e Cf. 540 b-c, 621 d, Laws 715 c, 807 c, 840 a, 946-947,964 c, Cic. Pro Flacco 31 “ Olympionicen esse apud Graecos prope maius et gloriosius est quam Romae triumphasse.” The motive is anticipated or parodied by Dracontion, Athenaeus 237 d, where the parasite boasts— 480
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bringing-up of their children and the procuring of money for the necessities of life for their households, the borrowings, the repudiations, all the devices with which they acquire what they deposit with wives and servitors to husband,0 and all the indignities that they endure in such matters, which are obvious and ignoble and not deserving of mention.” “ Even a blind b man can see these,” he said.
XIII. “ From all these, then, they will be finally free, and they will live a happier life than that men count most happy, the life of the victors at Olympia/ ” “ How so ? ” “ The things for which those are felicitated are a small part of what is secured for these. Their victory is fairer and their public support more complete. For the prize of victory that they win is the salvation of the entire state, the fillet that binds their brows is the public support of themselves and their children—they receive honour from the city while they live and when they die a worthy burial.” “ A fair guerdon, indeed,” he said. “ Do you recall,” said I, “ that in the preceding d argument the objection of somebody or other rebuked us for not making our guardians happy, since, though it was in their power to have everything of the citizens, they had nothing, and we, I believe, replied that this was a consideration to which we would return if occasion offered, but that at present we were making our guardians guardians and the city as a whole as happy as possible, and that we were not modellinge
yipa yap aurols raura rocs Ta.Xvp.tria viKwai 6^ 8 ora i. xpiprrfrrrrros oiiveKa.
d Cf. 419 e-20.
* Cf. 420 c. Omitting t6, translate “that we were not fixing our eyes on any one class, and portraying that as happy.”
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edvos diroflXeTrovTes ev avrfj tovto [76] evdatpov irXaTTOtpev; Xlepvxjpac, ec/oxp Tt ovv; vvv xjpiv 6 TO)V eTTLKOVpCOV /^tOS, €t77€p TOV ye TCOV dXvpTTCO-VLKCOV TToXv T€ KaXXtCOV Kal dpetVCOV (f)(UVeTaL, pX) B tt?/ Kara tov tcov ukvtotopcov (fratveTat fltov xj tcvcov aXXcov dxjptovpycov X] tov tcov yecopycov ; Ov pot doKet, €^77. ’AAAa pevxot, o ye Kal ckcl e'Xeyov, 8tKaiov Kal evxavda elrretv, otl, el ovtcos d cbvXa^ eTTixeLp^creL ev8atpcov ytyveadat, cooxe pyjde </>vXa£ ecvat, pry)' dpKeoet avTcy fltos ovtco peTpios Kal fleflatos Kal cos 'ppcts (f>apev apurros, aAA’ dvoxyrds Te Kal petpaKuodys 86£a epTrecrovaa ev8atpovtas xrept dppyaec avTov Had 8vvaptv exrl C to dxravxa ra ev Txj xrdXet olKetovadac, yvcocrexaL tov 'HatoSov otl TO) ovtl xjv aot/xds Xeycov xrXeov
etvat xrcos xjpttjv navTos. ^Epol pev, ecflrp £vp-flovXco ypcbpevos peveZ exrl tovtco Tty fl tty. Svy-ycopets apa, x/v 3’ eyco, txjv tcov yvvatKcov kolvco-viav tols dvdpdatv, X[V dteXxjXvdapev TraiSetas Te xrepL Kal naldcov Kal (f)vXaKT]s tcov aXXcov xtoXltcov, KaTa Te xrdXtv pevovaas cis xroXepov Te lovcras Kal £vp<f)vXaTTetv 8etv Kal £vvdx}pevetv (jjcrirep Kvvas D /cat xrdvTa iravTX) KaTa to SvvaTov Kocvcovecv, /cat
TavTa npaTTOvaas Ta Te fleXTtcrra TTpd^ecv Kal ov Trapa c^voav txjv tov dx'jXeos Trpos to dppev, xj 7re^>v-KaTOV Trpos dXXxjXco kolvcovclv ; Hvyycopco, €(/>x).
XIV. Ovkovv, x^v 8’ eyco, eKetvo Xolttov 8t-eXeadat, el apa Kal ev dvdpcoTrots dvvaxdv coaxrep
a tiriKovpwv : the word here includes the rulers.
b Kara, “ comparable to, on a level with.” Cf. Apol.
17 b, Gorg. 512 b.	c gySe : cf. 420 d.
d Works and, Days 40. So Laws 690 e.
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our ideal of happiness with reference to any one class ? ” “I do remember,” he said. “ Well then, since now the life of our helpers a has been shown to be far fairer and better than that of the victors at Olympia, need we comparel> it with the life of cobblers and other craftsmen and farmers ? ” “I think not,” he said. “ But further, we may fairly repeat what I was saying then also, that if the guardian shall strive for a kind of happiness that will unmake c him as a guardian and shall not be content with the way of life that is so moderate and secure and, as we affirm, the best, but if some senseless and childish opinion about happiness shall beset him and impel him to use his power to appropriate everything in the city for himself, then he will find out that Hesiod d was indeed wise, who said that the half was in some sort more than the whole.” “ If he accepts my counsel,” he said, “ he will abide in this way of life.” “You accept, then, as we have described it, this partnership of the women with our men in the matter of education and children and the guardianship of the other citizens, and you admit that both within the city and when they go forth to war they ought to keep guard together and hunt together as it were like hounds, and have all things in every way, so far as possible, in common, and that so doing they will do what is for the best and nothing that is contrary to female human naturee in comparison with male or to their natural fellowship with one another.” “ I do admit it,” he said.
XIV. “ Then,” I said, “ is not the thing that it remains to determine this, whether, namely, it is possible
e rqv : this order is frequent and sometimes significant in the Laws. Cf. 690 c, 720 e, 811 e, 853 a, 857 d, 923 b.
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ev aXXocs [foots ravryv ryv Kotvoovlav eyyeveadat, Kal drry 8vvardv; "Ec/tOys, e<J>y, eirrcjov epteXXov VTroXyi/jeaOat. Tlept p,ev yap roov ev rep 7ToXep,cp E otp,at, etf>yv, 8yXov ov rpdirov TToXeptyaovcriv. Heos-;
y o os. Uri Kotvy ar par everovr at, Kat Trpos ye d^ovat rdov Traldoov ets tov 7roAep,ov oaot d8pot, tv’ doarrep ot t<ov aAAcov 8yp,iovpyd>v Oedovrat ravra, a reXecoOevras 8eyaet 8yp,tovpyetv rrpds 467 Se ry Oda 8taKovetv Kal viryperetv rravra rd Trepi
rdv rroXepiov, Kal fleparrevetv Trarepas re Kal /	yy , » n	y	y y /	»
pyre pas. y ovk yavyaat ra Trepi, ras reyvas, oiov rovs Ttov Kepapieoov iracSas, d>S ttoXvv ypdvov dtaKovovvres Oeoopovai rrplv aTrreadat rov Kepa-pievetv; Kat p,dXa. TH ovv eKelvots errtpieXe-arepov rratdevreov y rocs <f>vXagt rovs avrcdv epwretpta re Kal Oea redv TrpoayKovrcov; Earaye-Xaarov pcevr* dv, ecf>y, e’ly. ’AAAa, p,yv Kal pcayetral B ye rrav £,cbov dta^epdvrcvs rrapovrcov cov dv reKy.
ECFTtV OVTO)9 KWOVVOS 06, CO IjCOKpaTCS, OV OT/JLLKpO$ o^aXeccav, oTa dy ev TToXepccp tfaiXec, irpds eavrocs 77-atSas arroXeaavras Trocyaai. Kal ryv dXXyv irdXtv ddvvarov avaXafteZv. WXyOy, yv 8* eyed, Xeyeis’
a Cf. on 451 d. The community in this case, of course, refers only to occupations.
6 p.tv yap : forced transition to a delaying digression.
e So with modifications Laws 785 b, 794 c-d, 804 d-e, 806 a-b, 813-814, 829 e.
d For this practice of Greek artists see Klein, Praxiteles, Newman, Introd, to Aristot. Pol. p. 352, Pater, The Renaissance 104, Protag. 328 a, Laws 643 b-c, Protagoras frag. 3 (Diels), Aristot. Pol. 1336 b 36, Iambi. Protrept. xx., Polyb. vi. 2. 16, iii. 71. 6 Kai TraiSopaff-p irepl rh iroXe/aiKd, Aristides x. 72 who quotes Plato; Antidotus, Athenaeus, 484
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for such a community to be brought about among men as it is in the other animals,0 and in what way it is possible ? ” “You have anticipated,” he said, “ the point I was about to raise.” “ For b as for their wars,” I said, “ the manner in which they will conduct them is too obvious for discussion.” “ How so,” said he. “ It is obvious that they will march out together,0 and, what is more, will conduct their children to war when they are sturdy, in order that, like the children of other craftsmen,d they may observe the processes of which they must be masters in their maturity; and in addition to looking on they must assist and minister in all the business of war and serve their fathers and mothers. Or have you never noticed the practice in the arts, how for example the sons of potters look on as helpers a long time before they put their hands to the clay ? ” “ They do,” indeed. “ Should these then be more concerned than our guardians to train the children by observation and experience of what is to be their proper business ? ” “ That would be ridiculous,” he said. “ But, further, when it comes to fighting, every creature will do better in the presence of its offspring ? ” “ That is so, but the risk, Socrates, is not slight, in the event of disasters such as may happen in war, that, losing their children as well as themselves, they make it impossible for the remnant of the state to recover.” “ What you say is true,” I replied; “ but, in the
240 b, where the parasite boasts that he was a 7rai3o/za0^s in his art, and Sosipater, Athenaeus 377 f, where the cook makes the same boast, Phocyl. frag. 13 (Edmonds, Elegy and Iambus I., L.C.L.), Henry Arthur Jones, Patriotism and popular Edrication, Kipling, From Sea to Sea, p. 361. Greek language and satire contrasted such mubopaftecs with the oi/npaOeis or late learners.
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aAAa av Trpcdrov pev ryyeb rrapaaKevaareov rd pT] rrore KLvdvvevaab; Ovdapcos- TtS’; et ttov Kbvdv-vevreov, ovk ev cS fleXrbovs eaovraL Karopdovvres ; C At/Aov Siy ’AAAa apbKpdv Obeb dbacfrepeLV Kal OVK
dfpov klv3vvov, Oecopecv r/ pr] ra rrepl rov rrdXepov iraldas tovs dvdpas iroXepbKovs eaopevovs; Ovk, aAAa dbafiepec Trpos d Aeyet?. Vovro pev dpa vrrapKTeov, Oecopovs rroXepov tovs Trabdas TTOLebV, TrpoapriyavdaOab S’ avrobs dacfidXebav, Kal KaXcos e^ei- rj yap; Nat. Ovkovv, rjv S’ eyed, Trpcorov pev avrcdv ol rrarepes oaa avOpcorroL ovk dpaOebs D eaovrac aAAa yvcopovbKol raw arparebcdv, oaai re
Kal pr) eTTLKLvdvvoL; Eikos, €^>17. Ets pev dpa rds d^ovabv, els Se ras evXa^r/aovraL. ’OpO&s, Kac apyovrds ye ttov, rjv S’ eyco, ov tovs (f>avXoTda tovs avrobs eTTLaTrjaovaLv, aAAa tovs epTrebpLa re Kal TjXbKba bKavovs r/yepovas re Kal Tracdaycoyovs ecvab. ripe-nec yap. ’AAAa yap, cfrqaopev, Kac Trapd S6£av TroXXd ttoXXoIs S77 eyevero. Kat pdXa. IIpos robvvv rd robavra, u> cfdXe, rrrepovv yprj rratSta ovra evdvs, lv* dv tl dey Treropevob arro-E cfrevycoabv. TIcSs Aeyets; efirp ’Em tovs lttttovs, rjv S’ eyco, dvaflbflaareov cos vecordrovs, kol dbda^apevovs ImreveLV e<^’ lttttcov aKreov errl rrjv Oeav, prj Qvpoebdcov pr/de payryrLKaw, aAA 6 ti rro3coKeardrcov Kal evY]VbcoraTCov. ovrco yap KaX-Xbord re dedaovrac rd avrcov epyov, Kal dacf>aXe-
a 7rpo<Tfj.rixava.<j0aL; cf. supra on 414 B.
6 Trapa 36$ai': cf. Thucyd. i. 122 T/Ktara 6 7r6Xe^os M p-qrois X^pei, ii. 11, iii. 30, iv. 102, vii. 61.
c TTrepovv. metaphorical. In Aristoph. Birds 1436-1438 literal.
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first place, is it your idea that the one thing for which we must provide is the avoidance of all danger?” “By no means.” “ And, if they must incur danger, should it not be for something in which success will make them better ? ” “ Clearly.” “ Do you think it makes a slight difference and not worth some risk whether men who are to be warriors do or do not observe war as boys ? ” “ No, it makes a great difference for the purpose of which you speak.
“ Starting, then, from this assumption that we are to make the boys spectators of war, we must further contrive a security for them and all will be well, will it not ? ” “ Yes.” “ To begin with, then,” said I, “ will not the fathers be, humanly speaking, not ignorant of war and shrewd judges of which campaigns are hazardous and which not ? Presumably,” he said. “ They will take the boys with them to the one and avoid the others ? < Rightly.
“ And for officers, I presume,” said I, “ they will put in charge of them not those who are good for nothing else but men who by age and experience are qualified to serve at once as leaders and as caretakers of children.” “ Yes, that would be the proper way.” “Still, we may object, it is the unexpected b that happens to many in many cases.” “ Yes, indeed.” “ To provide against such chances, then, we must win°' c the children from the start so that if need arises they may fly away and escape.” “ What do you mean ? ” he said. “We must mount them when very young,” said I, “ and first have them taught to ride, and then conduct them to the scene of war, not on mettlesome war-steeds, but on the swiftest and gentlest horses possible ; for thus they will have the best view of their own future business and also, if
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cjrara, dv ti Sei), aco0T)crovTaL peTa Trpea/dvTepcov Tjyepdvcov endpevoL. *Op0cos, ecf)T], poL So/cets 468 Aeyetp. Tt Sat Si?, elirov, Ta Trepl rov TroXepov;
TTCOS CKTeOV OOL TOVS UTpaTLCOTaS TTpOS aVTOVS T€ /cat rovs iroXeptovs ; ap' dp0cos poL KaTacfjalveTac T] ov; Aey’, e^>i), tto'l dv. Avtcov pev, elvov, tov Xlitovto Ta£tv r/ onXa aTroflaXdvTa rj tl tcov tolovtcov TTOL'qaavTa Sta /ca/ci)v apa ov drjpcovpyov TLva 8ei Ka0LOTavac 77 yecopydv; Flaw pev ovv. Top Se ^cuPTa els tovs TroXeplovs aXovTa dp ov 8copeav StSovat tols eXovcrc1 yprjadaL tt) dypa B o tl dv ftovXcovTaL; KopL&rj ye. Top Se dptarev-oavTa re /cat euSo/ct/xiyaaPTa ov TTpcoTov pev em orpaTelas vtto tcov crvcrrpaTevopevcov peLpaKtcov tc Kal Trat8cov ev pepec vtto eKacrrov 8oKel ooi yprjvaL <jT€<l>avcjo6f]vaL; r/ ov; "HapoLye. Tt Sat; 8e^ia)0rjvaL; Kat tovto. ’AAAa toS’, otpai, rjv S’ eyco, OVK&TL ool 8ok€l. To ttolov; To ^tAijaat Te /cat (f>LXrj0rjvaL vtto zKacrrov. UavTcov, ec/rr), pdXLOTa- Kal 7rpoaTL0rjpL ye tu> vopcp, ecos av C €77t TavTTjs d)UL tt^s oTpaTeias, pvfievl c^elvaL air-apvTjOvjvaL, dv dv PovXrjTaL </>lX€lv, cva KaL, eav tls tov Tvyrj epcov i) appevos d^Xelas, TrpoOvpoTepos rj Trpds to TapLOTeta cfrepeLV. KaAals, S’ eyco. otl pev yap dyaOcp ovtc yapoc Te eTOLpoL TrXelovs
1	van Leeuwen: mss. 0Aou<ri.
a The terms are technical. Cf. Lams 943 d ff., Lipsius, Das attische Recht (1908), ii. pp. 452 ff.
6 a’s 7oi)s Tro\ep.lovs: technical. Cf. inscription in Bulletin de corr. hellenique, xii. p. 224, n. 1 tG>v oKovtwv els tovs
e &ypq.: the word is chosen to give a touch of Spartan, or, as we should say, Roman severity. Cf. Sophist 235 c, 488
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need arises, will most securely escape to safety in the train of elder guides.” “ I think you are right,” he said. “ But now what of the conduct of war? What should be the attitude of the soldiers to one another and the enemy ? Am I right in my notions or not ? ” “ Tell me what notions,” he said. “ Anyone of them who deserts his post, or flings away his weapons,0 or is guilty of any similar act of cowardice, should be reduced to the artisan or farmer class, should he not ? ” “ By all means.” “ And anyone who is taken alive by the enemy b we will make a present of to his captors, shall we not, to deal with their catch c as they please ? ” “ Quite so.” “ And don’t you agree that the one who wins the prize of valour and distinguishes himself shall first be crowned by his fellows in the campaign, by the lads and boys each in turn ? ” “I do.” “ And be greeted with the right hand ? ” “ That, too.” “ But I presume you wouldn’t go as far as this ? ” “ What ? ” “ That he should kiss and be kissed by everyone d ? By all means,” he said, “ and I add to the law the provision that during that campaign none whom he wishes to kiss be allowed to refuse, so that if one is in love with anyone, male or female, he may be the more eager to win the prize.” “ Excellent,” said I, “.and we have already said that the opportunity of marriage will be more readily provided for the good
Aeschyl. Eumen. 148, Horace, Odes, iii. 5. 33 ff. Plutarch, De aud. poet. 30, says that in Homer no Greeks are taken prisoners, only Trojans.
d The deplorable facetiousness of the following recalls the vulgarity of Xenophon’s guard-house conversations. It is almost the only passage in Plato that one would wish to blot. Helvetius, otherwise anything but a Platonist, characteristically adopts it, Lange, History of Materialism, ii. p. 86.
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r/ tols dXXocs Kal alpecreLS rcuu tolovtcov TroXXaKis Trapd tovs dXXovs ecrovTaL, lv o tl TrXeLOTOL eK tov tolovtov ylyvcovTaL, e'lprpraL rfor). HL'LTTop.ev yap, <&]-
XV. ’AAAa pvrjv Kal Kaf? ^OpL'ppov tols TOLOLade D St/catop TLp,av tcov vecov oool dyadoL. kol yap "OpLTjpos tov evdoKLpLryravTa ev tco TroXepLco vcotolctlv Atavra ecf>rj dL^veKeeaaL yepalpeudaL, cos TavTTjv OLKCLaV ovoav TLpLTJV TCp TjflcOVTL T€ Kal avdpecco, e£ fjs dpca tco TLp,ao6aL Kal tt]V loyvv avtfryyeL. ’OpOoTaTa, efrrp HeLcropLeda apa, yjv 3 eyco, Taura ye 'Op/qpcp. Kal yap rfpceis ev re d vacats Kal tols tolovtols iracrL tovs dyadovs, Kad ouov dv dyadol c^acvcovTaL, Kal vpwoLs Kal ots vvv dr] E eXeyopLev TLpL^aopLev, TTpds 8e tovtols edpaLS re kol KpeaaLV l8c ttXelols 8ende<y(JLV, Lva dp.a tco TL[iav dcjKcopLev tovs dyadovs dvdpas Te kol yvvaLKas. KaAAtara, e<f>r], XeyeLS- Eieu* to>v 8e 8t] otto-davovTCOv errl (jTpaTecas os dv evdoKcp/rjaas Te-XevT'^O’rj, ap* ov irptjdrov pLev cf)'qao[aev tov ypvaov yevovs eivac; HdvTCOv ye pLaXcaTa. ’AAA ov rreL-adpceda fHato8a>, eneidav tlvcs tov tolovtov yevovs TeXevTTqacouLV, cos apa
469 .ot pcev dalpLoves dyvol eiTLydovLOL TeXedovuLv, eadXoL, dXe^LKaKOL, cjivXaKes pceporrcov avdpcoTTaJV;
HecoopLeda pcev ovv. ^.LaiTvdopLevoL apa tov deov, ttcos XPd TO^S‘ dacpLOVLOVs Te Kal decovs TLdevaL kol tlvl 8Lac/>6pcp, ovtco Kal TavTTj dr[(iop,ev dv
a II. vii. 321-322. Cf. also viii. 162, xii. 311.
6 Cf. 415 a.
« Works and Days 121 ff. Stewart, Myths of Plato, p. 437. 490
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man, and that he will be more frequently selected than the others for participation in that sort of thing, in order that as many children as possible may be born from such stock.” “ We have,” he replied.
XV. “ But, furthermore, we may cite Homer a too for the justice of honouring in such ways the valiant among our youth. For Homer says that Ajax, who had distinguished himself in the war, was honoured with the long chine, assuming that the most fitting meed for a brave man in the prime of his youth is that from which both honour and strength will accrue to him.” “ Most rightly,” he said. ‘‘We will then,” said I, “ take Homer as our guide in this at least. We, too, at sacrifices and on other like occasions, will reward the good so far as they have proved themselves good with hymns and the other privileges of which we have just spoken, and also with seats of honour and meat and full cups, so as to combine physical training with honour for the good, both men and women.” “ Nothing could be better,” he said. “ Very well; and of those who die on campaign, if anyone’s death has been especially glorious, shall we not, to begin with, affirm that he belongs to the golden race b ? ” “ By all means.” “ And shall we not believe Hesiodc who tells us that when anyone of this race dies, so it is that they become
Hallowed spirits dwelling on earth, averters of evil, Guardians watchful and good of articulate-speaking mortals ? ”
“We certainly shall believe him.” “We will inquire of Apollo,d then, how and with what distinction we are to bury men of more than human, of divine, qualities, and deal with them according to his
« Cf. 427 b-c.
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e^rpyfjrac; Tt 8’ ov pceXXopcev; Kat rov Xocirdv dr/ ypovov cos dacpcovcov ovtco GepaTrevcropcev tg Kat
B 7rpo(JKVvf]aopcev avrcov ras Or^Kas’ ravra 8g ravra vopaovpcev, drav res f^po- t^c dXXcp rpoircp reXevr'qar] rcov daoc dv dcacjtepdvrcos ev rep fleep dyadol Kpcdcoacv; fccKacov yovv, ec/>T). Tt 8at; Trpos rovs TroXepccovs ttcos Trocr/aovacv r/pccv ot arparcarrac; To ttolov Upcorov pcev dvdpa-Trodccrpcov rrepc doKet dcicacov "EAA^ras- 'EAA^vtSa? rrdXecs dvdpaTrodc^eadac, r] p^ dXXrj eTrcrperrecv Kara rd dvvardv Kal rovro edc^ecv, rov 'EAA17-c vlkov yevovs t^etdeaGac, evXaflovpcevovs rrjv vtto rcov flap/dapcov dovXecav; "OXco Kal Travrc, ecfjrj, dcacfrepec rd cf)ec8ea6ac. M??8g "EAA^va apa dovXov eKrfjaOac pfjre avrovs rocs re dXXocs "EAA^crtv ovtco ^vpcpovXeveiv; Haw pcev ovv, ecfrry pcaXXdv y dv ovv ovra) irpds rovs ftapfldpovs rptTrocvro, eavroDV o aTT&xoiVTO. It oac; crKvAeuew, r)v o eya>, rovs TtAeuT^aavTas ttAtjv ottAodv, errtLoav vbKYjcrajabv, rj KaAa>$ €)(€c; rj ov TTpotpaow p^v tols D decXocs ex€L pr/ rrpds rov pea^dpeevov cevac, a>s tc tcov dedvreov dpcovras, drav rrepl rov reOvecdra KVTrrd^coac, TToXXa de 'pdrj urparoTreda 8ta rr/v ToiavTTjv dpTrayr/v arrcoXero; Kat pcdXa. * *Av-eXevdepov de ov doKec Kal ^tAoyp^/iarov veKpov avXav, Kal yvvacKecas re Kal crpccKpas dcavolas rd TroXepcLov vopcc^ecv rd acopca tov reGvedoros aTTOTTra-
0 ^vyvTaL • cf. 427 c.
b rbv \onri>v 8r] xp^vov' cf. Pindar in Meno 81 c, Phaedo 81 A.
• For this Pan-Hellenic feeling cf. Xen. Ages. 7. 6, Hellen, i. 6. 14, Aeschines ii. 115, Isoc. Panegyricus.
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response.*1 ” “ How can we do otherwise ? ” “ And ever after b we will bestow on their graves the tendance and worship paid to spirits divine. And we will practise the same observance when any who have been adjudged exceptionally good in the ordinary course of life die of old age or otherwise ? ” “That will surely be right,” he said. “ But again, how will our soldiers conduct themselves toward enemies ? ” “ In what respect ? ”	“ First, in the matter of
making slaves of the defeated, do you think it right for Greeks to reduce Greek citiesc to slavery, or rather that, so far as they are able, they should not suffer any other city to do so, but should accustom Greeks to spare Greeks, foreseeing the danger d of enslavement by the barbarians ? ” “ Sparing them is wholly and altogether the better,” said he. “ They are not, then, themselves to own Greek slaves, either, and they should advise the other Greeks not to ? ” ‘‘By all means,” he said ; “at any rate in that way they would be more likely to turn against the barbarians and keep their hands from one another.” “ And how about stripping the dead after victory of anything except their weapons : is that well ? Does it not furnish a pretext to cowards not to advance on the living foe, as if they were doing something needful when pokinge about the dead ? Has not this snatching at the spoils ere now destroyed many an army ? ” “ Yes, indeed.” “ And don’t you think it illiberal and greedy to plunder a corpse, and is it not the mark of a womanish and petty f spirit to deem the body of the dead an enemy when the real foeman has flown
d For the following cf. Laws 693 a, and Gomperz, Greek Thinkers, iii. p. 275.
* KVTrrd^ucri: cf. Blaydes on Aristoph. Nubes 509.
f Cf. Juvenal, Sat. xiii. 189-191.
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[JLGPOV TOV €%6pov, XgXoLTTOTOS §€ (5 GTToXg[JLGL; T) E Oiet Tl $L(l<l)OpOV 8 pap TOVS TOVTO ITOLOVVTaS TO)V KVP&P, a" TOLS XldoLS OLS CLP flXr]0U)CTL ^aXeTTaiVOVCTl, tov ftaXoPTOS1 ov% aTTTOpLepaL; OvSe crpare pop, etftr]. ’Eareov dpa Tas PCKpotJvXcas Kal Tas tu>p dpacpe-a€(ov $LaKa)Xv(j€LS; ’Eare'ov /jlgptol, €<£77, pt] Ata.
XVI. OvSe p,T)P ttov vpos Ta LGpa to. orrXa OLcrop,€P d)S dpadTjaoPTes> dXXrvs tg Kal ra raw 470 ‘EXX^rcov, cap tl TjpLLP plgXy] ttjs Trpos tovs aXXov? "EXX^va? Gvpolas’ fiaXXop Se Kai ^o/fycro/xefla, pLTj tl pdacrpLa rj Trpos LGpop ra TOiavTa diro tcop olkguvp (^epGLP, Gap p.'q tl 8tj 6 Ggos aXXo Xeyrj. ’OpOoTaTa, G(f>rj. Tc Sai; yijs tg Tp/pcrGcos Trjs ^XXrjPLKTjs Kal OLKLCOP G/JLirpYjOrGiOS TTOLOP TL CTOl SpdfTOVCTlV oi arpaTicorai Trpos tovs ttoXg[jllovs ; Sov, €<£77, Sdfav aTTO<()aLPopLGPov tj^gojs dp aKovcraLp,L. ’J&pLol B fJLGP TOLPVP, T]P S* Gyd), 80KGL TOVTOJP pLTj^GTGpa TTOLGLP, dXXa TOP GTTGTGLOP KapTTOP d</>aLpGLcr6aL' Kal <vp GPGKa, {ZovXgl uol Xcycv; flaw ye. ^aiverai p,OL, d)(T7TGp Kal opopcd^GTOL Svo ravra OPOfJLaTa, iroXGfJLOS TG Kal (TTaCTLS, OVTCO Kai eiVat Svo, OPTa 1 The mss. vary between paXivros and /SdXXoj'ros, which Aristotle, who refers to the passage (Rhet. 1406 b 33), seems to have read. It might be important in the classroom to distinguish the continuous present from the matter-of-fact aorist.
“ airoTrrau.ivov: both Homer and Sappho so speak of the soul as flitting away.
b The body is only the instrument of the soul. Cf. Socrates’ answer to the question, “How shall we bury you?” Phaedo 115 cff. and the elaboration of the idea in Ale. I. 129 e, whence it passed into European literature.
e Quoted by Aristotle, Rhet. 1406 b. Epictetus iii. 19. 4 complains that nurses encourage children to strike the stone on which they stumble. Cf. also Lucan vi. 220-223. Otto, 494
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away a and leftbehind only the instrumentb with which he fought ? Do you see any difference between such conduct and that of the dogsc who snarl at the stones that hit them but don’t touch the thrower ? ” “ Not the slightest.” “ We must abandon, then, the plundering of corpses and the refusal to permit their burial.d ” “ By heaven, we certainly must,” he said.
XVI. ‘‘And again, we will not take weapons to the temples for dedicatory0 offerings, especially the weapons of Greeks, if we are at all concerned to preserve friendly relations with the other Greeks. Rather we shall fear that there is pollution in bringing such offerings to the temples from our kind unless in a case where the god bids otherwise/” “Most rightly,” he said. “And in the matter of devastating the land of Greeks and burning their houses, how will your soldiers deal with their enemies.” “ I would gladly hear your opinion of that.” “ In my view,” said I, “ they ought to do neither, but confine themselves to taking away the annual harvest. Shall I tell you why ? ” “Do.” “ In my opinion, just as we have the two terms, war and faction, so there are also two things, distinguished
Sprichworter der Romer, p. 70, cites Pliny, N.H. xxix. 102, and Pacuv. v. 38, Ribb. Trag.2 Cf. Montaigne i. 4, “ Ainsin emporte les bestes leur rage a s’attaquer a la pierre et au fer qui les a blec6es.”
« Plato as a boy may have heard of the Thebans’ refusal to allow the Athenians to bury their dead after Delium. Cf. Thucyd. iv. 97-101, and Eurip. Supplices.
• For the practice cf. Aeschyl. Septem 275-279 and Ag. 577-579. Italian cities and American states have restored to one another the flags so dedicated from old wars. Cf. Cic. De invent, ii. 70 “at tamen aetemum inimicitiarum monu-mentum Graios de Graiis statuere non oportet.”
f For similar caution cf. on 427 u-c.
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€7rl Svoiv tivoiv Siat^opaiv. Aeya) Sc ra Svo to pev oiKeiov Kal £vyyeve$, to Se dXXoTpiov Kai dOveiov. ent pev ovv rfj tov oiKeiov eydpa OTaais KeKXrprai, €77i Se tt} tov dXXoTplov TrdXepos. Kat ovdev ye, e^rj, otto rpoTrov Xeyeis. "Opa St} Kal C ei toSc 7Tpds Tpoirov Xeyco. tf>T]pl yap TO pev 'EXXtjvikov yevos avTO avTip oiKeiov elvat Kal gvyyeves, Tip 8e ftapfiapiKip dOveiov tc Kal dXXo-rpiov. KaAcos ye, e^rj. "EAA^va? pev apa ftap-ftdpois Kal ftapfldpovs "EAAtjoi TroXepeiv payp-pevovs Te (j)Y)cropev Kai TroXepiovs <f>vaei eivai, Kal TToXepov TYjv eyOpav tovtov KXrjTeov' "EAAijm? Se "EAA^crtv, drav ti toiovto dpaxri, t/waei pev <f>iXovs etvai, vocreiv S’ ev Tip toiovtco tt)V 'EAAaSa D /<ai OTaaid^eiv, Kal ardcriv ttjv ToiavTTjv e%6pav kAtjtc'ov. *Ey<L pev, e^rp tpjyycopu) ovtcv vopl^eiv. Yxonei St}, eiTTOV, OTI ev tt} vvv dpoXoyovpevT) OTaaei, drrov dv ti toiovtov yevr)Tai Kal diauTrj ttoXis, eav eKaTepoi eKaTepcvv Tepvojaiv dypovs Kal oiKias epTTi7rpu)aiv, d)$ dXiTT)pilots re Sokcl t) <7TacriS‘ eivai Kai ovdeTepoi avTiov <f)iXo7ToXi8es ’ ov ydp dv TTOTe eToXpcov ttjv Tpoifrov Te Kal prp repa Kelpeiv aAAa peTpiov eivai tovs KapTiovs
a I have so translated technically in order to imply that the Plato of the Republic is already acquainted with the terminology of the Sophist. Cf. Unity of Plato s Thought, notes 375 and 377, followed by Wilamowitz, Platon, i. p. 504. But most editors take Siapopd. here as dissension, and construe “ applied to the disagreements of two things,” which may be right. Cf. Sophist 228 a ffT&CFiv . . ■ Tnv tov <f>v<ret ffvyyevovs tivos bio.</>9opo.s 5io.<popa.i>.
b Plato shared the natural feelings of Isocrates, Demosthenes, and all patriotic Greeks. Cf. Isoc. Panegyr. 157, 184, Panath. 163; Menex. 237 ff., Laws 692 c and 693 a. 496
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by two differentiae.*2 The two things I mean are the friendly and kindred on the one hand and the alien and foreign on the other. Now the term employed for the hostility of the friendly is faction, and for that of the alien is war.” “ What you say is in nothing beside the mark,” he replied. “ Consider, then, if this goes to the mark. I affirm that the Hellenic race is friendly to itself and akin, and foreign and alien to the barbarian.” “ Rightly,” he said. “We shall then say that Greeks fight and wage war with barbarians, and barbarians with Greeks, and are enemies by nature,6 and that war is the fit name for this enmity and hatred. Greeks, however, we shall say, are still by nature the friends of Greeks when they act in this way, but that Greece is sick in that case and divided by faction, and faction is the name we must give to that enmity.” “ I will allow you that habit of speech,” he said. “ Then observe,” said I, “ that when anything of this sort occurs in faction, as the word is now used, and a state is divided against itself, if either party devastates the land and burns the houses of the other such factional strife is thought to be an accursed thing and neither party to be true patriots. Otherwise, they would never have endured thus to outrage their nurse and mother/ But the moderate and reasonable thing is thought to be that the victors shall take away the crops of the van-
It is uncritical then with Newman {op. cit. p. 430) and many others to take as a recantation of this passage the purely logical observation in Polit. 262 d that Greek and barbarian is an unscientific dichotomy of mankind. Cf. on the whole question the dissertation of Friedrich Weber, Platons Stellung zu den Barbaren.
e Cf. supra 414 e, Men ex. 237 e, Tim. 40 b, Laws 740 A, Aeschyl. Septem 16.
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E dr/taipeLoBaL rots kparovert raw Kparovpevoov, Kal btavoeterBat tbs 8iaXXayTpropeva>v Kal ovk del tto-Xep'rjerovrcov. TIoAv ydp, €(/>7), rjpe poore pcov avrrj rj 8iavota ckclvyjs. Tt Se 877; e</>T)v rjv av ttoXlv olkl^cis, oi>x 'EXXrpds carat; Act y* avTijv, et/rr). Ovkovv Kal dyaBot re Kal rjpepot eaovrat; Yi(/>68pa ye. ’AAA* ov <{)LXeXXi]ves ovSe otKelav rrjv *EAAa8a rpyrjaovrat, ov8e KOLveovijaovaiv dwTrep ol dXXoL iepa>v; Kai a^oSpa ye. Ovkovv rrjv Trpds rovs 471 'EAA^vas 8ia</>opav d)S olkclovs araatv Y]yr]aovr at Kal ov8e dvopdaovat rrdXepov; Ov yap. Kai d)S btaXXayrjadpevoL dpa dtotaovrat; Ilavu pev ovv. ILvpev&s 8vj aax^povLovoLV, ovk ctti 8ovXe ta KoXd^ovres ou8* €77* dXeBpcp, aux^povtarat ovres, ov TToXepioL. Ovrcos, €</»7). Ov8* dpa tt]v 'EAAaSa vEiXXr)ves ovres Kepovatv, ov8e oLKT)creL$ ep-TrprjcrovcTLV, ov8e dpoXoyrjcrovcrtv ev eKacrTY) rroXet irdvras eyfipovs avrots eivai, Kal dv8pas KaL yvvaLKas Kal TratSas, aAA* dXlyovs del e^Opovs 1j rovs alrlovs rrjs bLarfropas’ Kal 8lo. ravra Travra ovre rr]v yrjv edeX'qcrovcrL KelpeLv avrebv, cos </)lXu>v tcov ttoAAcov, ovre olklos avarpeireLV, aAAa p^xp^ rovrov TTOL'qaovraL rr/v 8La<f>opavt pexpt ov av ol oltlol dvayKacrOdxrLv vtto tcov avaiTicov dXyovvrarv a Cf. Epist. 354 a, Herod, ii. 178, Isoc. Phil. 122, Panegyr. 96, Evag. 40, Panath. 241. The word is still significant for international politics, and must be retained in the translation.
6 Cf. Newman, op. cit. p. 143.
c The same language was frequently used in the recent World War, but the practice was sometimes less civilized than that which Plato recommends. Hobhouse (Mind in Evolution, p. 384), writing earlier, said, “ Plato’s conclusions 498
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quished, but that their temper shall be that of men who expect to be reconciled and not always to wage war.” “ That way of feeling,” he said, “ is far less savage than the other.” “ Well, then,” said I, “ is not the city that you are founding to be a Greek city ? ” “ It must be,” he said. “ Will they then not be good and gentle ? ” “ Indeed they will.” “ And won’t they be philhellenes,a lovers of Greeks, and will they not regard all Greece as their own and not renounce their part in the holy places common to all Greeks ? ” “ Most certainly.” “ Will they not then regard any difference with Greeks who are their own people as a form of faction and refuse even to speak of it as war ? ” “ Most certainly.” “ And they will conduct their quarrels always looking forward to a reconciliation ? ” “ By all means.” “ They will correct them, then, for their own good, not chastising them with a view to their enslavementb or their destruction, but acting as correctors, not as enemies.” “ They will,” he said. “ They will not, being Greeks, ravage Greek territory nor burn habitations, and they will not admit that in any city all the population are their enemies, men, women and children, but will say that only a few at any time are their foes,c those, namely, who are to blame for the quarrel. And on all these considerations they will not be willing to lay waste the soil, since the majority are their friends, nor to destroy the houses, but will carry the conflict only to the point of compelling the guilty to do justice by the pressure of the
(Rep. 469-471) show how narrow was the conception of humanitarian duties in the fourth century.” It is, I think, only modern fancy that sees irony in the conclusion: “ treating barbarians as Greeks now treat Greeks.”
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Bovpai Blktjp. ’Eyd> pLep, €(/>x], dpLoXoyu) ovtod 8etv xrpds rovs evavr/ou? rovs x][ie~epovs TroXtras rrpocr^epeadaL' Trpos 8e tovs flapftdpovs <vs pvp oi "EAA^ves1 rrpds dXXxjXovs. TcOdipLev 8x/ Kat tovtop C TOP POpLOP TOLS </>vXa^L, pLXjTC yXjP T€pLP€LP pLX}T€ oLKLas epLTTLirpdpai,; QcopLep, e<f>x], Kal eyetv ye
KaAa>9 ravra re Kal ra TrpdoOep.
XVII. ’AAAa yap pLOL BoKels, a> %d)Kpaxes, cap tls aoc Ta rotaura errLTpeTTXj XeyeLP, ovderroTe pLvqoOxjcrecrdaL o ep Ttp TrpdaOep TrapouadpLepos rraPTa raura e’lpxjKas, to d)S Suvariy avTXj x] iroXiTeta > a	* z	z	' q z , x «z
yeveauat Kat rtva Tporrop ttotc ovpaTxy erret on ye, el ye'poLTO, ttccvt’ dv el'y dyaOd xroXeL X) yepoLTO, Kat a av TrapaXeLTTeis eyd> Xeya>, oti Kal tols tto-AepbObs apLUT av juayoivro ra> rjKLGTa airoAei/rrebP dXXtfXovs, ybypcooKOPTes T€ Kal dpaKaXovPTts raura ra ovd^aara eavTOvs, a^eX^ovs, rraTepas, vlels, el Be Kal to OfjXv avaTpaTevovro, etre Kat ep Trj avTfj rafet etre Kat orucrOep errt-TeTaypLepop, c/>6fla>p Te epeKa tols €)(3pOLs Kal el troTe tls dpdyKY} fioTjOeLas yepoLTO, ol8’ otl raur^ Travri} a/iayot av etev* Kac olkol ye a TrapaAetTrerat dyadd, daa av el'y ovtols, opur aAA’ cvs epcov E dpLoXoyovPTOs iraPTa raura otl eix] dp Kal aAAa ye pbvpia, el yepoLTO T] TroXureLa avxx], pLxjKexL TrXela) rrepl avxxjs Xeye, aAAa tovto auro rjSx] xreL-pcopLeda XjpLas avTovs rrelOeLP, d)s Suvardv Kat xj 472 3vjzardv, ra 8’ aAAa yatpetv ecopbcp. ’E^at^vTjs ye
° It is a mistaken ingenuity that finds a juncture between two distinct versions here.
b ird-vr . . . dyaffd : idiomatically colloquial. Cf. Polit. 500
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suffering of the innocent.” “ I,” he said, “ agree that our citizens ought to deal with their Greek opponents on this wise, while treating barbarians as Greeks now treat Greeks.” “ Shall we lay down this law also, then, for our guardians, that they are, not to lay waste the land or burn the houses ? Let us so decree, ’ he said, ” and assume that this and our preceding prescriptions are right.
X VII. “ But ° I fear, Socrates, that, if you are allowed to go on in this fashion, you will never get to speak of the matter you put aside in order to say all this, namely, the possibility of such a polity coming into existence, and the way in which it could be brought to pass. I too am ready to admit that if it could be realized everything would be lovely b for the state that had it, and I will add what you passed by, that they would also be most successful in war because they would be least likely to desert one another, knowing and addressing each other by the names of brothers, fathers, sons. And if the females should also join in their campaigns, whether in the ranks or marshalled behind to intimidate the enemy,c or as reserves in case of need, I recognize that all this too would make them irresistible. And at home, also, I observe all the benefits that you omit to mention. But, taking it for granted that I concede these and countless other advantages, consequent on the realization of this polity, don t labour that point further; but let us at once proceed to try to convince ourselves of just this, that it is possible and how it is possible, dismissing everything else.” “ This is a 284 b, Laws 711 d, 757 d, 780 d, Aristoph. Acharn. 978, 982, Frogs 302.	’
0 Cf. Laws 806 b.
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ov, rjv 8’ eyco, atOTrep Karabpo/JL^v eTTOLTjoa) em tov Xoyov pov, Kai ov ovyyiyvcooKCLS arpay-yevopevcp.1 locos yap ovk otoOa, otl poyLs poi TO) 8v&J KVpaTC €K(f)Vy6vTL VVV TO peyLOTOV Kal ydfreTTarraTOV ttjs TpLKvpLas cirayecs, o €7T€tbav I8r]s tc Kal aKovoTfs, rravv ovyyvcoprjv e$€LS, otl > r	v u	\	,0. c. z	»z	z
clkotcos apa cokvovv tc kol eoeooLKTj ovtco rrapa-8o£oV XeyCLV Xoyov T€ Kal €7TL)(€Lp€LV 8LaOKOTT€LV. °Oocp av, e^, TOLavTa ttXclcjd Xeyrjs, tjttov B ac^eOr/acL u</>’ Tjpuov Trpos to py clttclv, Try 8vvaTy
ylyveoSaL avTT) y rroAtreta- aAAa Xeye Kal py 8LaTpL^€. Ovkovv, yv 8’ eyco, Tip cot ov pev To8e Xpy avapvyodyvaL, otl ypecs tpcpTOvvTes 8lkolo-ovvyv olov eoTL Kal a8LKLav 8evpo yKopev. Xpy-aAAa re tovto y ; £</>?)> (Jvoev aAA eav euptu/iev otov eoTL 8LKaLoavvT[, apa Kal av8pa tov 8lkolov a^Lcooopev pr)8ev 8ecv avTTjs CKeLVTjs 8Lacf>epeLv, C aAAa iravTaxfi tolovtov ecvac, olov 8LKaioovvq
eaTiv, i] ayaTTYjoopev, eav o tl eyyvTaTa avrrjs fl Kal TrXeLGTa to)v aXXcov eKeLVTps peTex'Qi Ovtojs, 1 <rrpa.yyevontvq, “ loitering.” A rare word. See Blaydes on Aristoph. Acharn. 126. Most mss. read less aptly <rrpa-Tcvop.tj'ip, “ my stratagem.”
“ uffirep marks the figurative use as riva in Aeschines, Tim. 135 rtva Ka.Tabpop.r)v.
b Cf. Introd. p. xvii. The third wave, sometimes the ninth, was proverbially the greatest. Cf. Euthydem. 293 a, Lucan v. 672 ” decimus dictu mirabile fluctus,” and Swinburne:
Who swims in sight of the great third wave That never a swimmer shall cross or climb.
« ffvyyvwp.7]v : L. & S. wrongly with 8ti, “ to acknowledge that . . .”
d Cf. Introd. p. xii and note d. Plato seems to overlook the fact that the search was virtually completed in the fourth book.
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sudden assault,® indeed,” said I, “ that you have made on my theory, without any regard for my natural hesitation. Perhaps you don’t realize that when I have hardly escaped the first two waves, you are now rolling up against me the ‘ great third waveb’ of paradox, the worst of all. When you have seen and heard that, you will be very ready to be lenient/ recognizing that I had good reason after all for shrinking and fearing to enter upon the discussion of so paradoxical a notion.” “ The more such excuses you offer,” he said, “ the less you will be released by us from telling in what way the realization of this polity is possible. Speak on, then, and do not put us off.” “ The first thing to recall, then,” I said, “ is that it was the inquiry into the nature of justice and injustice that brought us to this pass/ ” “ Yes; but what of it ? ” he said. “ Oh, nothing,® ” I replied, only this : if we do discover what justice is, are we to demand that the just man shall differ from it in no respect, but shall conform in every way to the ideal ? Or will it suffice us if he approximate to it as nearly as possible and partake of it more than others ? ”
* oiS^v: idiomatic, like the English of the translation. Cf. Charm. 164 a, Gorg. 498 a, 515 E. The emphatic statement that follows of the value of ideals as ideals is Plato’s warning hint that he does not expect the literal realization of his Utopia, though it would be disillusionizing to say so too explicitly. Cf. Introd. pp. xxxi-xxxii, and my paper on Plato’s Laws, Class. Phil. ix. (1914) pp. 351 and 353. This is one of the chief ideas which Cicero derived from Plato. He applies it to his picture of the ideal orator, and the mistaken ingenuity of modern scholarship has deduced from this and attributed to the maleficent influence of Plato the post-Renaissance and eighteenth-century doctrine of fixed literary kinds. Cf. my note in the New York Nation, vol. ciii. p. 238, Sept. 7, 1916.
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efirp dyaTT'qoopev. TLapaSetypaTos apa eveKa, rjv S’ eyco, e^rjTovpev avro re ^LKaLoavvYjv otov eon, /<ai dv3pa rov TeXecos Si/caiov ei yevoLTO Kai olos dv €lt] yevopevos, Kal aSiKtav av Kal tov aSiKcoTarov, tva €19 ckclvovs aTrofiXeirovTes, otoi dv rjpLV (f>alva>VTaL ev3aLpovLas Te -rrepL Kal rov evavTLOV, dvayKat,cope3a Kal Trepl rpxcov avTciov D opoXoyeLV, os dv eKelvoLS 6 tl dpoLOTaTOs p ttjv eKewoLS potpav opoLOTaTYjv e^eLV, aAA’ ov tovtov eveKa, lv a7ro3eL^copev cos 3 ward ravra ytyveadac. Tovro pbev, ecfjr], dXrjdes XeyeLs. Otei dv ovv TjTTov tl dyadov t>coypd(f)ov etvaL, os dv ypdipas Tiapd3eLypa, otov dv elp 6 koAXlcftos dvOpcoTros, Kal TravTa els to ypdppa LKavcos arroSovs p?] eyrj a7To3eL^ai, cos Kal 3vvaTov yeveadaL tolovtov dv3pa; Ma Ac’ ovk eyary , e(J>7]. Tt ovv; ov Kal E TjpeLs, (f)apev, Trapd3eLypa erroLovp-ev Xdycp dyadrjs
TrdXecos; Haru ye. ' Httov tl ovv otei npas ev AeyeLv tovtov eveKa, eav prj e%copev arrooeL^aL, tvs SwaTov ovtco ttoXlv oucrjaaL cos eXeyeTo; Ov 3f]Ta, e(/>T). To pev tolvvv dX'qdes, ^v 3’ eyco, ovtcos' ei 3e Kal tovto Trpodvpyd^vaL 8ei arjv XapLV, drro3eL^aL, nfj pdXLtrra Kal /card tl 3vva-rcorar dv cly), rraXLV poL Trpos tt~;v TOLavTYjV drrodeL^Lv to. avra 3LopoX6yYyjaL. Ta rrota; ?A.p*
a An ideal in the plastic arts is used to illustrate the thought. Cf. Aristot. Poetics 1461 b 14, Politics 1281 b 10, Cicero, Orator ii. 3, Xen. Mem. iii. 10, Finsler, Platon u. d. aristotelische Poetik, p. 56. Polyb. vi. 47. 7 gives a different turn to the comparison of the Republic to a statue. Plato is speaking from the point of view of ordinary opinion, and it is uncritical to find here and in 501 an admission that 504
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“ That will content us,” he said. “ A pattern, then,** said 1, “ was what we wanted when we were inquiring into the nature of ideal justice and asking what would be the character of the perfectly just man, supposing him to exist, and, likewise, in regard to injustice and the completely unjust man. We wished to fix our eyes upon them as types and models, so that whatever we discerned in them of happiness or the reverse would necessarily apply to ourselves in the sense that whosoever is likest them will have the allotment most like to theirs. Our purpose was not to demonstrate the possibility of the realization of these ideals.” “ In that,” he said, “ you speak truly.” “ Do you think, then, that he would be any the less a good painter," who, after portraying a pattern of the ideally beautiful man and omitting no touch required for the perfection of the picture, should not be able to prove that it is actually possible for such a man to exist ? ” “ Not I, by Zeus,” he said. “ Then were not we, as we say, trying to create in words the pattern of a good state ? ” “ Certainly.” “ Do you think, then, that our words are any the less well spoken if we find ourselves unable to prove that it is possible for a state to be governed in accordance with our words ? ” “Of course not,” he said. “ That, then,” said I, “ is the truth b of the matter. But if, to please you, we must do our best to show how most probably and in what respect these things would be most nearly realized, again, with a view to such a demonstration, grant me the same point .c ” “What?” “ Is it possible for the artist copies the idea, which is denied in Book X. 597 e if. Apelt, Platonische Aufsatze, p. 67.
b Cf. 372 e.
e The point is so important that Plato repeats it more specifically.
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473 olov tc tl TTpaydyvai cos Aeyerat, cfrvaiv eyet Trpadpv Xegecos ^ttov dXrjdelas e^dirreadai, Kav el pr; Tip 8okcl; aAAa av TroTepov dpoXoyeis
</
>/
OUTCU9 7] ov;
O/zoAoydi, e</>7}. To uro pev 8y prj
avaywa^e pe, oca T<p Xdyco 8triX0opev, roiavra TravTarraoL Kal rd) epyco 8eiv yiyvopeva aTro<{>aiveLV‘ aAA’ , edv olol Te yevdpeda evpeiv, d)s dv eyyurara tcov elprjpevcov ttoXls OLKxyjeLev, <}>dvaL Tjpas evprjKevaL, a>s 8vvaTa raura ylyveadaL, d av cttl-B TaTT€L$. 7} ovk dyaTTTiaeLs tovtcov Tvyydvcov; eyd>
pev ydp dv dyaTTCpTjv. Kai ydp eyco, €<£t?.
XVIII. To 8e 8rj peTa tovto, cos colk€, irei-pcopeda ^t]t€ip tc Kal aTro8eLKvvvaL, tl ttotc vvv <■«,	~ /X	/	o. , «	» «z
KaKoos ev tols TToAeaL irpaTTeTaL, ol o ovy ovtcos OLKOVVTai, KaL TLVOS O.V apLKpOTOTOV peTapaAovTos eXOoi els tovtov tov Tporrov Trjs noXLTelas ttoXls,
pLaAccrra p,ev evos, et de p/r), bvow, et de prj,
o Tl
dXLyLOTCOV TOV dpidpov Kal apLKpOTaTCOV TY]V
C 8uva/icu.
TOLVVV,
HavTaTraaL pev ovv, efrr). 'Epos pev rjv 8’ eyco, peTa^aXovTos 8oKovpev poL
€Y€LV 8ei^aL OTL peTaTTeaOl dv, OV peVTOl OpiKpOV »*' ' *'	°	" * ' m/	, ’Ett’
> o \ € Q	~ f	'"F /	*' 1
ye ovbe pabiov, bvvarov de*	Itpo?; ecp?}.
auro1 817, 77V 8’ eyd), etpi, o Tip peylaTip TrpoeiKd-Zppev yypcLTL' elprjaeTai 8’ ovv, el Kal peXXei ye-Aam re aTeyycos daTrep Kvpa eKyeXcov Kal d8o^ia KaTaKXvaeiv. okottcl 8e o jueAAcu Aeyetv. A eye,
1 tir avrd] the translation nearly enough fits both this and Burnet’s reading eir avrip . . . eip-i.
a Plato is contradicting the Greek commonplace which contrasts the word with the deed. Cf. Apol. 32 a, Sophist 234 e, Eurip. frag. Alcmene X6yos yhp Totipyov oi vucq. irore, and perhaps Democritus’s Xbyos Ipyov <tki^. Cf. A.J.P. xiii. 506
THE REPUBLIC, BOOK V anything to be realized in deed as it is spoken in word, or is it the nature of things that action should partake of exact truth less than speech, even if some deny ita ? Do you admit it or not ? ” “I do,” he said. “ Then don’t insist,” said I, “ that I must exhibit as realized in action precisely what we expounded in words. But if we can discover how a state might be constituted most nearly answering to our description, you must say that we have discovered that possibility of realization which you demanded. Will you not be content if you get this ? I for my part would.” “ And I too,”, he said.
XVIII. “ Next,itseems,wemusttry todiscoverand point out what it is that is now badly managed in our cities, and that prevents them from being so governed, and what is the smallest change that would bring a state to this manner of government, preferably a change in one thing, if not, then in two, and, failing that, the fewest possible in number and the slightest in potency.” “ By all means,” he said. “ There is one change, then,” said I, “ which I think that we can show would bring about the desired transformation. It is not a slight or an easy thing but it is possible.” “ What is that ? ” said he. “ I am on the very verge,” said I, “ of what we likened to the greatest wave of paradox. But say itb I will, even if, to keep the figure, it is likely to washc us away on billows of laughter and scorn. Listen.” “ I am all p. 64. The word is the expression of the thought. It is more plastic (infra 588 d, Laws 736 b) and, as Goethe says “ von einem Wort lasst sich kein Iota rauben.”
b eip-naerai: so used by the orators to introduce a bold statement. Cf. Aeschines ii. 22, Demosth. xix. 224, xi. 17, xiv. 24, xxi. 198, etc.
* More literally “ deluge or overwhelm with ridicule.”
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€</>?]. ’Edy pr}, rjv 8* oyco, ?) ot t/>LXdcro<f)OL ^aatAev-D aaxjtp ev rat? ttoXoctlv r] ol ftaxnXeis re vvv Aeyo-
povoL Kal SvvaoraL faXocrocfiritycoon, yvrjtJLCOS to Kal LKavcos Kal tovto ols ravrdv ^vprroarj, 3vvapls to TToXbTLKTI Kal (frcXoCFOt/ila, TCOV 3o VVV TTOpOVOpOVCOV ycopls e<^* OKaTopov al rroXXal t/ivcroLs o£ dvdyKrjs diroKXoLcrOtjocav, ovk ogtl kokcov rravXa, <3 </>lXo VXavKcov, rats ttoXogl, 3okco 8* ov8e rco avOpcoirlvcp yovoL, ov3o avTT) r] TroXi/rola pr) ttoto rrporopov E </>vfi to ols to 3vvardv Kal (f>cos rjXtov l,3t], rjv vvv
Xoya) 3t,oXr)Xv0ap,ov. aAAa tovto octtlv, o dpol irdXaL okvov cvrlOrjcn Xoyotv, dpcovrL dos ttoXv rrapd 36£av prjO-qtJOTac' yaXoirov ydp tSetv, otl ovk av aAA?} tls ovdaLpovrfcroLov ovto I3ta ovto 3r)poaLa. Kal os, UcoKparos, Idfy, tolovtov OK^ol3Xr]Kas prjpd to Kal Xdyov, ov olttoov rjyov enl ao rravv itoXXovs to Kal ov tjoavXovs vvv ovrcos olov pltpavras
a This is perhaps the most famous sentence in Plato. Cf. for the idea 499 b, 540 d, Laws 711 d, 712 a, 713 e ff. It is paraphrased by the author of the seventh Epistle (324 b, 326 a-b, 328 a-b) who perhaps quotes Plato too frequently to be Plato himself. Epistle ii. 310 e, though sometimes quoted in this connexion, is not quite the same thought. It is implied in Phaedrus 252 e </>iA6<to0os Kal riyeixovcKbs, and Polit. 293 c, and only seems to be contradicted in Euthydem. 306 b. Aristotle is said to have contradicted it in a lost work (fr. 79, 1489 b 8 ff.). It is paraphrased or parodied by a score of writers from Polybius xii. 28 to Bacon, Hobbes, More, Erasmus, and Bernard Shaw. Boethius transmitted it to the Middle Ages (Cons. Phil. i. 4. 11). It was always on the lips of Marcus Aurelius. Cf. Capitol, Aurel, i. 1 and iv. 27. It was a standardized topic of compliment to princes in Themistius, Julian, the Panegyrici Latini, and many modern imitators. Among the rulers who have been 508
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attention,” he said. “ Unless,” said I, “ either philosophers become kings® in our states or those whom we now call our kings and rulers take to the pursuit of philosophy seriously and adequately, and there is a conjunction of these two things, political power and philosophic intelligence, while the motley horde of the natures who at present pursue either apart from the other are compulsorily excluded, there can be no cessation of troubles, dear Glaucon, for our states, nor, I fancy, for the human race either. Nor, until this happens, will this constitution which we have been expounding in theory ever be put into practice within the limits of possibility and see the light of the sun. But this is the thing that has made me so long shrink from speaking out, because I saw that it would be a very paradoxical saying. For it is not easy b to see that there is no other way of happiness either for private or public life.” Whereupon he, “ Socrates,” said he, “ after hurling at us such an utterance and statement as that, you must expect to be attacked by a great multitude of our men of light and leading,0 who forthwith will, so to speak, cast off thus compared with Plato’s philosophic king are Marcus Aurelius, Constantine, Arcadius, James I., Frederick the Great, and Napoleon. There is a partial history of the commonplace in T. Sinko’s Program, Sententiae Platonicae de philosophis regnantibus fata quae fuerint, Krakow, 1904, in the supplementary article of Karl Praechter, Byzantinische Zeitschrift, xiv. (1905) pp. 479-491, and in the dissertation of Emil Wolff, Francis Bacons Verhaltnis zu Platon, Berlin, 1908, pp. 60 ff.
b Plato’s condescension to the ordinary mind that cannot be expected to understand often finds expression in this form. Cf. supra 366 c, infra 489 c, Theaetet. 176 c, and Rep. 495 E avayKT).
* Lit. “ many and not slight men.”
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474 Ta ipaTLa yvpvovs, XafldvTas o rt eKaaTip Trap-ervyev ottXov, 3eiv $LaTeTapevovs oj$ davpaaca epyaaojuevovs' ovs et /it) apvveL Tip Aoyip Kat €Kl/)eV^eL, Tip OVTL TO)3a^dp€VOS 8d)aeLS 8lKT)V. Ovkovv av pot, rjv S’ eyd), tovtcdv oltlos; KaAcos y , e<j>T), eyd) ttolcov’ aAAa tol ae ov TTpobcoaco, aAA’ dpvva) ols 8vvapaL‘ Svva/zat Se evvoia Te Kal Tip TrapaKeXeveadai, Kal taco? dv aXXov tov eppeXe-B QTepov aoi dTTOKpivolprjv. aAA’ cos eyivv tolovtov floT)3dv TTCipd) TOLS aTTLOTOVOLV ev8el^aa3aL, OTL €%€L rj av Xeyets. UeipaTeov, rjv S’ eyco, eTreL^p Kal av ovrco peydXrjv ^vppaytav rrape^et. ai/ay-KaLOV OVV poL 8oK€L, €L peXXopeV ITT) €Kl/)ev£ea3aL ovs Ae'yets, Stoptaaa^at Tfpds avrovs, rovs cfriXo-aoif>ovs TLvas Xe'yovTes ToXpcopev (fravaL 8eiv apyeiv, 'Iva 8La8r)Xa>v yevopevcov 8vvr)Tal tls apvveadaL €v8eLKVVp€VOS, OTL TOLS p^V 7TpoarjK€L iffVaeL aTTTe-C a3al tc t/>iXoao(f)Las rjyepoveveiv r’ ev -zroAet, rots S’ dXXoLs prjTe d.TTTea3aL aKoXovdeiv Te Tip rpyov-pevip. ’'Q.pa dv eir), e(Jyq, dpl^eadaL. “l^t 8t], dKoXovdrpjov poL rvySe, eav avro ajaf? ye ttt) LKava/s e£r]yY]ad)pe3a. ’'Aye, €</)rp ’AvapLpvrj-T	T O >	>	/ Q f	f
aKCLv ovv ae, rjv o eyco, oerpyeL, r) pepvrjaaL otl ov dv (jicopev i/nXeiv tl, 8ei t/>avf]vaL avTov, eav dp3a)s XeyrjTaL, ov to pev ^iXovvTa eKelvov, to Se pr/, aAAa ttclv aTepyovTa;
a Cf. Hipponax, fr. 74 (58), Theophrast. Char. 27, Aristoph. Wasps 408.
b Cf. Apol. 35 a, Theaetet. 151 a.
e ruj opTt verifies the strong word rw^afoAieros.
d Cf. Theaetet. 162 a 7. The dialectician prefers a docile respondent. Cf. Sophist 217 c, Parmen. 137 b.
‘ to 3^ pf: for the idiom cf. Phileb. 22 a. Laws 797 r. 510
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their garmentsa and strip and, snatching the first weapon that comes to hand, rush at you with might and main, prepared to do b dreadful deeds. And if you don’t find w ords to defend yourself against them, and escape their assault, then to be scorned and flouted will in very truthc be thepenalty you willhave to pay.” “ And isn’t it you,” said I, “ that have brought this upon me and are to blame? ” “ And a good thing, too,” said he ; “ but I won’t let you down, and will defend you writh what I can. I can do so with my good will and my encouragement, and perhaps I might answer your questions more suitably d than another. So, with such an aid to back you, try to make it plain to the doubters that the truth is as you say.” “ I must try,” I replied, “ since you proffer so strong an alliance. I think it requisite, then, if we are to escape the assailants you speak of, that wre should define for them whom we mean by the philosophers, who we dare to say ought to be our rulers. When these are clearly discriminated it will be possible to defend ourselves by showing that to them by their very nature belong the study of philosophy and political leadership, while it befits the other sort to let philosophy alone and to follow their leader.” “ It is high time,” he said, “ to produce your definition.” “ Come, then, follow me on this line, if we may in some fashion or other explain our meaning.” “ Proceed,” he said. “ Must I remind you, then,” said I, “or do you remember, that when we affirm that a man is a lover of something, it must be apparent that he is fond of all of it ? It w ill not do to say that some of it he likes and somee does not.”
923 c, Demodocus's epigram on the Chians, Aeschyl. Persat 802, Soph. O.C. 1671.
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XIX. ’Ava^tjUvijcrKetv, et/yr], d)s eoLKe, det' ov D yap rravv ye evvoa). wAAAa», elrrov, eTTperrev, co
TAavKcov, Aeyetv a Aeyets* av8pt 8’ epayrLKtp ov 7Tp€7T€L dpviqpoveLV, otl Trdvxes ol ev a>pa rov cfaXoTTaLba Kal epayrLKov dprj ye xrp Zokvovol re Kal k Lvov cl, SoKovvres dfpoL etvat ezri/xeAeias re
Kat tov doTTa^euOaL. xj ovy ovtco zrotetTe Trpos tovs KaXovs; o pev, otl capos, errLyapLs kAtjOcls eTTaLveO'^oeTaL vc/d vpa>v, tov 8e to ypvxrdv fla-glXlkov c^axe etvat, tov 8e St? 8ta pecrov tovtcov E eppexpoTaxa eyeLV, peXavas 8e dvdpLKOvs Idelv, Xcvkovs 8e Oecbv zratSas etvat’ peXLyXcbpovs 8e kol TOVVOpa OL€L TLVOS dXXoV TTOLTJpa elvaL Xj epaaTOV VTTOKOpL^OpeVOV T€ Kal €V)(€pd)S (fiepOVXOS XXjV cbypdxxjTa, eav enl dopa rj; Kal evl Xoycp irdcras 475 7rpo(f>d(jeLS TTpo^aal^eo'Oe re Kat Tracras ([xovds d(/>LeTe, d>OTe prfieva azro^aAAetv tcov dvOovvTtov ev d>pa. Et ftovXeL, e</>T], err epov XeyeLV rrepl tcov e’pcoTtKcov otl ovtco ttolovol, crvyycopu) tov Xoyov ydpLV. Tt 8at; rjv 8’ eyco' tovs c/)lXolvovs ov Ta avTa TavTa TTOLOVVTas dpas, TrdvTa otvov era 7ra<Tf]S TTpo^doeojs darra^opevovs; Kat pdXa. Kat prjv c/mXotlpovs ye, cos eycppaL, Kadopas, otl, dv pv] OTpaTTjyTjcraL SvvcovTat, TpLTTvapyovcrL, Kav px] B vtto peL^ovaiv Kal crepvoTepatv TipaadaL, vtto
a Another of the famous sentences that would be worth a monograph. Cf. Lucretius iv. 1160, Moliere, Misanthrope, ii. 5, Horace, Sat. i. 338. F. Brunetiere, Les Epoques du theatre fran^ais, p. 76, thinks that Moliere took it from Scarron, not from Lucretius. Shakes. Much Ado, in. i. reverses the conceit, Santayana, Reason in Society, p. 25, writes prettily about it.
b Cf. Aristot. Eth. i. 8. 10 eKaary 3’ tcrrlv rrpiis 3 X^yerai <t>i\oroiouros. Cf. the old Latin hexameters—
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XIX. “ I think you will have to remind me,” he said, “for I don’t apprehend at all.” “That reply, Glaucon,” said I, “ befitted another rather than you. It does not become a lover to forget that all adolescents in some sort sting and stir the amorous lover of youth and appear to him deserving of his attention and desirable. Is not that your ‘ reaction ’ to the fair ? One, because his nose is tip-tilted,a you will praise as piquant, the beak of another you pronounce right-royal, the intermediate type you say strikes the harmonious mean, the swarthy are of manly aspect, the white are children of the gods divinely fair, and as for honey-hued, do you suppose the very word is any thing but the euphemistic invention of some lover who can feel no distaste for sallowness when it accompanies the blooming time of youth ? And, in short, there is no pretext you do not allege and there is nothing you shrink from saying to justify you in not rejecting any who are in the bloom of their prime. “ If it is your pleasure,” he said, “ to take me as your example of this trait in lovers, I admit it for the sake of the argument.” “ Again,” said I, ‘ do you not observe the same thing in the lovers of wine ? b They welcome every wine on any pretext.” “ They do, indeed.” “ And so I take it you have observed that men who are covetous of honour,c if they can t get themselves elected generals, are captains of a company .d And if they can’t be honoured by great men
Si bene quid memini causae sunt quinque bibendi: Hospitis adventus, praesens sitis atque futura, Aut vini bonitas, aut quaelibet altera causa.
• Cf. Theophrastus, Char. 21 (Loeb) /j.cKpo^iXorcp.las, petty pride.
rpiTTi’cip^oOcTi, 44 command the soldiers of a trittys or third of one of the ten tribes.
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CT/xi/eporepcov Kal (/>avXoT€pajv TLpLa>pLevoi dyaTrcoaLV, OJS dXcOS TljU.779 €7Ti3vpLT]Tal OVTCS. Kopt(3fj pfv OVV. Tovto 3rj (frdfii rj perp ap* * ov dv tlvos €7ri0vpLT]Ti,Kdv Xeyoopxv, -rravTos tov cl3ovs tovtov (fnyropLtv cttl-3vp,(dv, 7} TOV p,ev, tov Se ov; H avros, €</»]. Ovkovv Kal tov ^iXdoo^ov aortas ^rjuopLev &ttl-3vp,r)TT]i> etvac, ov Trjs p^v, Trjs S’ ov, dXXd Trdur]s; C '\Xrftrj. Tov apa rrepl rd pLadrjpLara 3vcryepaL-vovra, aXXcos re Kal veov ovra Kal /ayrrco Xdyov eyovra tl tc Komarov Kal pLrj, ov t/yrjoopLev (/>LXopLa3rj ovSe (f)LXoao(f>ov etvaL, dtarrep tov Trepl ra criTia Suayepi) ovre TrtLvfjv <f>apLev ovr €7tl3vpl€lv am'cuv, ouSe <f>tX6cnTOV dXXa KaKocarov elvaL. Kac 6p3d)s ye (f)rpjo/.L€v. Tov Se Si) ev^ep<os> edeXovTa ttovtos [xadppaTos yeveu3aL Kal dapLevcos errl to p,av3d-vetv lovTa Kal anX^aTcus eyovra, tovtov S’ e’v 3lkt) (f>T]cropLev (f)LXdao(/)ov. y yap; Kal 6 VXavKcov €</>r], D II0XX0I apa Kal aTorroL ecrovTal ool tolovtol’ ol re ydp ^)LXo3edp,oves rravTes epLOLye Sokovctl to) KaTapLav3dvcLV xaip°VT€S tolovtol elvaL, ol tc (^lX^KOOL aTOTTCOTaTOL TLVeS CLCTLV d)S y* dv </)lXo-crdc/iOLs TL3evaL, ol -rrpds pLev Xdyovs Kal TOLavT-qv
a dvaxspaivovra, squeamish, particular, “choicy.” Cf, supra 391 e, 426 d, and Pope, Essay on Criticism, 288—
Those heads, as stomachs, are not sure the best, Which nauseate all, and nothing can digest.
6 Plato as usual anticipates objections and misunderstandings. Cf. e.g. on 487 b.
* Cf. the argument in the first sentence of Aristotle’s 514
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and dignitaries, are satisfied with honour from little men and nobodies. But honour they desire and must have.” “ Yes, indeed.” “ Admit, then, or reject my proposition. When we say a man is keen about something, shall we say that he has an appetite for the whole class or that he desires only a part and a part not ? ” “ The whole,” he said. “Then the lover of wisdom, too, we shall affirm, desires all wisdom, not a part and a part not.” “ Certainly.” “ The student, then, who is finicala about his studies, especially when he is young and cannot yet know by reason what is useful and what is not, we shall say is not a lover of learning or a lover of wisdom, just as we say that one who is dainty about his food is not really hungry, has not an appetite for food, and is not a lover of food, but a poor feeder.” “ We shall rightly say so.” “ But the one who feels no distaste in sampling every study, and who attacks his task of learning gladly and cannot get enough of it, him we shall justly pronounce the lover of wisdom, the philosopher, shall we not ? ” To which Glaucon replied,b “You will then be giving the name to a numerous and strange band, for all the lovers of spectaclesc are what they are, I fancy, by virtue of their delight in learning something. And those who always want to hear some new thing d are a very queer lot to be reckoned among philosophers. You couldn’t induce them to attend a serious debate or
Metaphysics that men's pleasure in sense-perception is a form of their love of knowledge.
4 <pi\-r)Kooi: the word, like curiosity in Ruskin’s interpretation, may have a higher and a lower meaning. It is used half technically of intellectual interests generally. Cf. Euthydem. 304 b. The abstract	became a virtual
synonym of culture and reading.
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Starpt^T/p ckovtcs ovk dv edeXovev eXOetv, doairep Se a77op,e/xta^co/<OTes‘ ra arra erraKovcrai. rrdvTcov \Opa)V 7T€pL0€OV(TL TOIS AcOVVO’lOt?, OVT€ TCOV Kara TToXeCS OVT€ TCOV KOTO KCOpaS aTToXeiTTOpeVOL. tovtovs ovv Trdvras Kal aXXovs tolovtcov tlvcov E [xadriTLKOvs Kal tovs tcov Texyvdplcov ^lXooo^ovs drpcropev; 0v8apa>s, ecrrov, aAA’ dpotovs pev (f)LXo(j6(f)OLS‘
XX. Too? Se dXrjdivovs, TLvas Xeyeis; Too? Trjs aXTjOeias, rjv 8’ eyco, cfuXodedpovas. Kat tovto pev y , e</>T], dpOcos' aXXa ttcos avTo Xeyecs; Ov-8apcos, rjv S’ eyco, padicos Trpos ye aXXov’ ae Se otpai dpoXoyiyjew pot, to TOLovBe. To ttolov; E-zTeiS?} ecFTtv evavTcov KaXdv aloypco, 8vo avTco 476 etvat. TTojs 8’ ov; Ovkovv eTrediT] 8vo, Kal ev cKaTcpov; Kat tovto. Kat rrepl Blkolov Kal dbtKov Kal dyaOov Kal kokov Kal irdvTcov tcov eiSdjv Trept 6 avros Xdyos, avTO pev ev eKauTov elvac, ty; 8e tcov Trpdgccov Kal acopaTcov Kal aX-X'qXcov Koivcovta navTaxov ^avTa^dpeva TroXXa
a Qf’ on 498 a, and in Parmenides 126 e, Antiphon, who studied Eleatic dialectic in his youth, but now gives his time to horses. The word SiaTpiftr) has a long history in philosophy and literature, starting from such passages as Charmides 153 a and Lysis 204 a.
6 In addition to the presentation of new plays at the city Dionysia, there were performances at the Peiraeus and in the demes.
c Cf. Theaetet. 201 b 3, Sophist 240 b <w5a/zws a.XyOi.vbv ye, aXX’ eoiKos pdv.
a Cf. Aristot. Eth. 1098 a 32 Yearns yap raX-nOovs.
• Cf. 449 c.
z Plato is merely restating the theory of Ideas to prepare for his practical distinction between minds that can and minds that cannot apprehend abstractions. He does not here 516
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any such entertainment® but as if they had farmed out their ears to listen to every chorus in the land, they run about to all the Dionysiac festivals,6 never missing one, either in the towns or in the country-villages. Are we to designate all these, then, and similar folk and all the practitioners of the minor arts as philosophers ? ” “ Not at all,” I said ; “ but they do bear a certain likeness0 to philosophers.”
XX, “ Whom do you mean, then, by the true philosophers ? ” “ Those for whom the truth is the spectacle of which they are enamoured,d ” said I. “ Right again,® ” said he ; “ but in what sense do you mean it ? ” “ It would be by no means easy to explain it to another,” I said, “ but I think that you will grant me this.” “ What ? ” “ That since the fair and honourable is the opposite of the base and ugly, they are two.” “ Of course.” “ And since they are two, each is one/ ” “ That also. “ And in respect of the just and the unjust, the good and the bad, and all the ideas or forms, the same statement holds, that in itself each is one, but that by virtue of their communion with actions and bodies and with one another they present themselves everywhere, each as a multiplicity of enter into the metaphysics of the subject. But he does distinctly show that he is “ already ” aware of the difficulties raised in the Parmenides, 131 b ff., and of the misapprehension disposed of in the Sophist 252 ff. that the metaphysical isolation of the Ideas precludes their combination and intermingling in human thought and speech. For the many attempts to evade aXX/iXai* soivwvla. cf. Unity of Plato's Thought, n. 244, and add now Wilamowitz, Platon, i. p. 567, who, completely missing the point, refers to 505 a, which is also misunderstood. lie adds “ mit den Problemen des Sophistes hat das gar nichts zu tun; sie waren ihm noch nicht aufgestossen,” which begs the question.
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tfxuveaGai, eKaarov. ’OpOoos, e(/>y, Xeyeis. Taurij tolvvv, yv 8’ eyco, Sicupaj, ycopls pLev ovs vvv 8y e'Xeyes (friXoOedpLOvas re Kal c/>LXorexvovs Kal tt paKTLKovs, Kat ycopis av TrepL cov o Aoyos, ovs pLOVOVS dv TLS dpOdfS TTpOCTCLTTOL (/)lXoa6(/)OVS, Ildis, e^iy, Xeyeis; Ol pLev ttov, yv 8’ eyd), (faXyKOOL Kal (^iXodedpLoves ras re KaXas (fjcovas doTra^ovrat Kal Xpoas Kal axyp^ara Kal Trdvra rd ck tcov tolovtcov 8ypiovpyovp.eva, avrov 8e rov KaXov a8vvaros avrcov y dtdvoia ryv (frvoLV l8eLV re Kal dcnTaoaodac. "Eyei ydp ovv 8y, e<f>r], ovrcos. 01 8e 8y err* avro rd KaXdv 8vvarol levai re Kal dpav Kad* avro apa 0 ov cnravioL dv elev; Kai pLaXa. *0 ovv KaXa pLev
-npaypLara vopd^cov, avro 8e KaXXos pi/yre vopLitpov piyre, dv ns yyyrai cttI ryv yvcocnv avrov, Suva-pLevos errecruat,, ovap y vrrap ookcl ctol Qyv; aKOTrei 8e. rd oveipcorreiv apa ov r68e eartv, edv re >/	>	\	X ef f	\
ev vttvo) tls eav re eypyyopoos to opcocov r(p pcy dpLOcov aXX’ avro yyyraL etvaL a> colkcv; ’Eya, yovv dv, y 8f os, $>atyv dveLpcorrecv rov tolovtov. Ti 8e; 6 rdvavrta tovtcov yyovpLevds re tl avro D KaXdv Kal 8vvapL€vos Kadopav Kal avro Kal ra
ckclvov pLereyovra, Kal ovre rd pLerexovra avro ovre avro ra pLereyovra yyovpcevos, virap y ovap av Kal ovros 8okcl <jol £yv; Kai pLaXa, e(/>y, vnap. Ovkovv tovtov pLev ryv 8iavoLav cos yLyvco-okovtos yvdipLyv dv dpdcos (fratpLev eivai, rov 8e
” “ Le petit nombre des 61us ” is a common topic in Plato. Cf. on 494 a.
6 The dream state is a very different thing for Plato from what it is for some modern sentimental Platonists. Cf. 518
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aspects.*’ “ Right,” he said. “ This, then,” said I, “ is my division. I set apart and distinguish those of whom you were just speaking, the lovers of spectacles and the arts, and men of action, and separate from them again those with whom our argument is concerned and who alone deserve the appellation of philosophers or lovers of wisdom.” ** What do you mean ? ” he said. ” The lovers of sounds and sights,” I said, “ delight in beautiful tones and colours and shapes and in everything that art fashions out of these, but their thought is incapable of apprehending and taking delight in the nature of the beautiful in itself.” “ Why, yes,” he said, “ that is so.” “ And on the other hand, will not those be few a who would be able to approach beauty itself and contemplate it in and by itself? ” They would, indeed.” “ He, then, who believes in beautiful things, but neither believes in beauty itself nor is able to follow when someone tries to guide him to the knowledge of it—do you think that his life is a dream or a waking b ? Just consider. Is not the dream state, whether the man is asleep or awake, just this : the mistaking of resemblance for identity ? ” “I should certainly call that dreaming,” he said. “ Well, then, take the opposite case : the man whose thought recognizes a beauty in itself, and is able to distinguish that self-beautiful and the things that participate in it, and neither supposes the participants to be it nor it the participants—is his life, in your opinion, a waking or a dream state ? ” “ He is very much awake,” he replied. “ Could we not rightly, then, call the mental state of the one as knowing, know-520 c-d, Phaedr. 211 d, Tim. 52 b, and 71 e, if rightly interpreted.
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Sdgav a>$ Soga^ovros; Ilavv pcev ovv. Tc ovv, edv Tifuv ^aAeTTaivj) outos, ov cfrapcev do^a^eiv aAA’ ov yLyvcoaKetv, Kal dpcc/iiaPYpTfj d)$ ovk dArjOrj E Xeyopcev, egopcev tl 'rrapapcvOeLaOaL avrov Kal ttcl-
OeLV 7lpep,a GTTLKpVTTTOpLCVOC, OTL ovy VyLCUVCL ; Act ye tol or), €<pT]. Lol oyj, ctkoytcl tl epovpev irpos avrov. rj /3ovXcl code TTwOavcopeOa Trap* avrov, Xeyovreg, d>$ e’l rc oldev ovdels avra> (/>66vo$, aAA’ >'	w wo	»o >	,xx> t ~	>	\ zo
aapcevoi av Looipcev ecoora rc, aAA rjpccv evne rooe' 6 ytyvcvaKcov ycyvdxTKCL rl r) ovdev; av ovv pcoi VTTep CKCLVOV OTTOKpLVOV. A.7TOKpLVOVpaL, €07/, OTL r	t	tt f	*	*	> v	» rx
y tyv ohy kcl	tl.	liOTCpov	ov i] ovk ov;	(Jr-	ttojs
477 yap dv fir) dv ye rc yvcoadeirj; T/cavais ovv tovto if	>\	>	\	~	a	f/	\	\
€XOpL€V, Kav €L 7TA€OVa)(Y] aKOTTOtpLCV) OTL TO p€V iravTCAais ov TravTeAcos yvcvoTov, pr] ov de pr/oapY] rravTY) ayvcvoTov; LKavarraTa. Jhiev et de oy; tl ovtcos dyei- d)s eivai re Kal per/ etvaL, ov pcera^v dv kcolto rov elXLKpLV&s dvros Kal rov av p/rfiap,fi
a -hpepa: cf. Symp. 221 b. Plato’s humorous use of this word is the source of Emerson’s humorous use of “ gently.”
b For the humour of the sudden shift to the second person cf. Juvenal, Sat. i. “ profer, Galla, caput.”
c To understand what follows it is necessary (1) to assume that Plato is not talking nonsense; (2) to make allowance for the necessity that he is under of combating contemporary fallacies and sophisms which may seem trivial to us (cf. Unity of Plato's Thought, pp. 50ff.; (3) to remember the greater richness of the Greek language in forms of the verb “ to be ”; and the misunderstandings introduced by the indiscriminate use of the abstract verbal noun “ being ” in English —a difficulty which I have tried to meet by varying the terms of the translation; (4) to recognize that apart from 520
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ledge, and that of the other as opining, opinion ? ** “ Assuredly.” “ Suppose, now, he who we say opines but does not know should be angry and challenge our statement as not true—can we find any way of soothing him and gently ° winning him over, without telling him too plainly that he is not in his right mind ? ” “ We must try,” he said. “ Come, then, consider what we are to say to him, or would you have us question him in this fashion—premising that if he knows anything, nobody grudges it him, but we should be very glad to see him knowing something —but tellb us this : Does he who knows know something or nothing ? Do you reply in his behalf.” “ I will reply,” he said, “ that he knows something.” “ Is it something that is or is notc ? ” “ That is. How could that which is not be known ? ” ‘‘We are sufficiently assured of this, then, even if we should examine it from every point of view, that that which entirely d ‘ is ’ is entirely knowable, and that which in no way ‘ is * is in every way unknowable ? ” “ Most sufficiently.” “ Good. If a thing, then, is so conditioned as both to be and not to be, would it not lie between that which absolutely and unqualifiedly is metaphysics Plato’s main purpose is to insist on the ability to think abstractly as a prerequisite of the higher education; (5) to observe the qualifications and turns of phrase which indicate that Plato himself was not confused by the double meaning of “ is not,” but was already aware of the distinctions explicitly explained in the Sophist (Cf. Unity of Plato's Thought, pp. 53 if. nn. 389 ff.)
d irarreAws: cf. and 478 d wdi/rwr. Not foreseeing modern philology Plato did not think it necessary to repeat these qualifying adverbs in 478 b t) adv varov Kal So^aat rd ui] 6v, which is still sometimes quoted to prove that Plato was “yet” naively unaware of the distinction between is-not-at-all (does not exist) and is-not-this-or-that.
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ovtos; Merely. Ovkovv eirel1 em. pev tco ovri yvdvois rjv, dyveooia 8 e£ avayK^s eTTL pr/ ovtl, Bem tco pera^v tovtco pera^v ti /cat &]TT]Teov dyvolas tc Kal emorr/pTis, el ti ruyxdvei ov tolovtov; II aw pev ovv. 9Ap* ovv Xeyopev ti 8dgav etvai; IIcos' ydp °v> tloTepov aXAi]v* 8v-vapiv eiHcrrTjprjs ttjv avTTjv; AXXrjv. Ett dXXco apa TCTa/CTai 8oga Kai ctt aXXcp eTTurrypii], KaTa TTjv aXXrjv 8vvapiv eKaTepa ttjv avrfjs. Ovtco. Ovkovv evTioTypy pev enl tco ovtc ire</>VK€ yvcovai ids eoTi to ov; paXXov 8c co8c poi 8o/ccc irpoTepov dvayKaiov eivai 8ieXeo6ai. IIdis;
C XXI. <&ifaopev 8vvdpei$ etvai yevos tl tcov ovtcov, ats 8y Kal Yjpeis 8vvape3a a 8vvape0a Kai aXXo Trav d tl nep dv 8vvY]Tai, oiov Xeyco oi/hv /cat aKOTjv tcov 8vvdpecov etvai, ei apa pavOaveis o flovXopaL Xeyeiv to el8os. *AXXa pavOavco,, eefo. *Akovgov 8?j, d poi <f>alv€Tai Trepl avrcov' 8vvapecos yap eyd) ovtc Tiva %pdav dped oure oyrjpa ovtc tl tcvv tolovtcov, olov Kal aXXcov tcoXXcov, iTpos a dno^Xeircov evia diopi^opai Trap epavTCp Ta pev 1 ^7rel Hermann: Adam reads ei for which there is some ms. authority, Burnet iirl, which yields a harsh but possible construction.
0 A part from the metaphysical question of the relativity of all knowledge, the word ^Triar^T? in Greek usage connotes certainty, and so Plato and Aristotle always take it. But more specifically that which (always) is, for Plato, is the “ idea” which is not subject to change and therefore always is what it is, while a particular material thing subject to change and relativity both is and is not any and every predicate that can be applied to it. And since knowledge in the highest sense is for Plato knowledge of abstract, and general ideas, both in his and in our sense of the word idea, 522
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and that which in no way is ? ” “ Between. ” “ Then since knowledge pertains to that which is and ignorance of necessity to that which is not, for that which lies between we must seek for something between nescience and science, if such a thing there be.” “ By all means.” “ Is there a thing which we call opinion ? ” “ Surely.” “ Is it a different faculty from science or the same ? ” “ A different.” “ Then opinion is set over one thing and science over another, each by virtue of its own distinctive power or faculty.” “ That is so.” “ May we say, then, that science is naturally related to that which is,a to know that and how that which is is ? But rather, before we proceed, I think we must draw the following distinctions.” “ What ones ? ”
XXI. “ Shall we say that faculties,b powers,abilities are a class of entities by virtue of which we and all other things are able to do what we or they are able to do ? I mean that sight and hearing, for example, are faculties, if so be that you understand the class or type that I am trying to describe.” “ I understand,” he said. “ Hear, then, my notion about them. In a faculty I cannot see any colour or shape or similar mark such as those on which in many other cases I fix my eyes in discriminating in my thought one thing from knowledge is said to be of that which is. It is uncritical to ignore Plato’s terminology and purpose and to talk condescendingly of his confusing subjective with objective certainty in what follows.
• The history of the word Suva/iis has been studied in recent monographs and its various meanings, from potentiality to active power, discriminated. Cf. J. Souilh6, Etude sur le terms 8uva.ji.is dans les Dialogues de Platon, Paris, 1919, pp. 96, 163 ff. But Plato makes his simple meaning here quite plain, and it would be irrelevant to bring in modern denunciations of the “ old faculty psychology.”
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D aAAa eivai, ra de aAAa* dwapecos S’ €t? eKecvo povov pAeira), ecf) cp re cart Kai o arrepya^erai, Kai ravrr) eKaanjv avraw dvvapiv eKaXeaa, Kai rrp) pev eirl r<p avra> reraypevrjv Kai rd avro dir-epya^opev'qv rrjv avrrjv KaXco, rrjv Se c~i erepcp Kai erepov direpya^opevTjv dXXrjV. rl Se cru; ttuj? rroieis ; (Xvrcos, tyrp Aevpo dr] naXiv, rjv 8’ eyd), co aptare. €7ncrTT]p/qv Trorepov ovvapLW nva cpfis I? T »%*»//	//)	T? ’	~ v Z
etvat avrrjp i) ecs tl yevos tlvtjs; Pjts tovto, e<pT], iraocvv ye Svi’dpbecDV eppa)fJLeveardTT]v. Tt Sat; c z>	» o. /	w , »x \	-F<>	H
oogav et? ovvaptv rj et? aAAo eloog oiaopev; Ovdapais, a» ydp do^a^eiv dvvdpeda, ovk aXXo ri r/ Sofa eurlv. ’AAAa pev dr/ dXlyov ye TTpdrepov d)poX6yei$ prj rd avro etvai eTTiar'qprjv re Kal Sofap. 11(2? ydp dv, e^rj, rd ye avapdp-rr/rov rep prj dvapapriyrcp ravrdv irore ti? vovv €)(O)v riOelr); KaAa)?, tfv S’ eyd), Kal drjXov, on 478 erepov eTTiarTjprjs Soga dpoXoyeirai r/piv. TLrepov.
’E<£’ erepcp apa erepdv n dvvapevrj CKarepa avraw 7re</)VK€v. ’AvdyKr). ^TTicrrTjpr) pev ye ttov cttI rep dvri, rd ov yvawai d)$ d\ei; Nat. Aofa de, efiapev^o^d^etv1; Nat. "H ravrdv drrep eiriarypr] yiyvd)<JK€i, Kal carat yveoerrov re Kal do^aardv
1	I translate Adam’s So^dfei, but it makes
little difference.
• Cf. my note on Simplic. De An. 146. 21, Class. Phil. xvii. p. 143.
b Cf. Ion 537 d oCrw ko.\Q> rfy' f).kv AW-qv, ttiv W AWijv T^xyip/.
e M: cf. Parmen. 147 d-e fKaorov rwv 6vop,ar<av ovk lid nvi Ka\eis ;
d Cf. Protag. 352 b, Aristot. Eth^ 1145 b 24.
* For the various meanings of 36£a cf. Unity of Plato's 524
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another. But in the case of a faculty I look to one thing only—that to which it is related and what it effects,0 and it is in this way that I come to call6 each one of them a faculty, and that which is related to c the same thing and accomplishes the same thing I call the same faculty, and that to another I call other. How about you, what is your practice ? ” “ The same,” he said. “ To return, then, my friend,” said I, “ to science or true knowledge, do you say that it is a faculty and a power, or in what class do you put it ? ” “ Into this,” he said, “ the most potent of alld faculties.” “ And opinion—shall we assign it to some other class than faculty.” “ By no means,” he said, “ for that by which we are able to opine is nothing else than the faculty of opinion/ ” “But not long ago you agreed that science and opinion are not identical.” “ How could any rational man affirm the identity of the infallible with the fallible ? ” “ Excellent,” said I, “ and we are plainly agreed that opinion is a differentf thing from scientific knowledge. ’ ’ “ Yes, different.” “ Each of them, then, since it has a different power, is related to a different object.” “Of necessity.” “Science, I presume, to that which is, to know the condition of that which is ? ” “Yes.” “But opinion, we say, opines.” “Yes.” “Does it opine the same thing that science knows, and will the Thought, p. 47 “the word 8b£a may be used in this neutral, psychological sense; it may be taken unfavourably to denote mere opinion as opposed to knowledge, or favourably when true opinions and beliefs are set in antithesis to the appetites and instincts.”
1 Plato reaffirms this strongly Tim. 51 e, where, however, vow is used, not iiriffTyp.y. Of course where distinctions are irrelevant Plato may use many of the terms that denote mental processes as virtual synonyms. Cf. Unity of Plato's Thought, pp. 47-49.
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to avro; rj abvvarov; ’ASvvarov, e<pr], eK rdiv dopioXoyYjpievoov, eirrep err1 aXXa) dXXrj dvvapiis ire-<f>VK€, Suva/zei? Se dpifdrepal earov, Sofa re Kai €7TiarT]iiYi, dXX'p Se eKarepa, d)$ cfaapiev' eK rovroov 8tj ovk eyycopec yvaiardv Kai 8o^aardv ravrdv etvat,. vjvkovv et, to ov yvcoaTOV, aAAo re av
<>	>	'	* X *	>/	>/ A X X T A >	*	'	\
oogaerrov 7] TO OV €LT]; AAAo. Ap OVV TO [17] ov oocaLei: ri aowaTOV Kat, ooc acrat, to lit) ov: evvoei oe. ovy o oo^ac,a>v erri ri cpepei rrjv oogav; T] otov re av 8o£dt>€iv piev, Sofafecv Se pvrftev; ’ A8vvarov. ’AAA’ ev ye n 8oga£ec 6 8oga£a)v;
Nat. ’AAAa pvrpv prp ov ye ovy ev n, aAAa pw]8ev (’ dpdorar' dv rrpoaayopevoiro. IT aw ye. M17 ovri l^irjv dyvoiav et; dvdyKY]? drredopiev, ovri 8e yvatcriv. 'OpBots, €</>?]. Ovk apa ov ov8e pirj ov bo^d^ei. Ov yap. Ovre apa dyvoia ovre yvcvais Sofa dv €CYj. \JVK ZOIKCV. Ap OVV €KTO$ TOVTOJV €(JTbV e n f	a
VTeppaAvovaa 7] yvoDcav aa^veca 7] ayvocav dcrar/ieia; Ovderepa. ’AAA’ apa, T[V 3’ eyco, yveoaecos piev aoi c^alverai Sofa aKora)8earepov, dyvoias Se (f>av6repov; Kat ttoXv ye, e<f>T]. ’Eptoj D 8’ dpL(/)Oiv Keirai; Nai. Merafv apa dv evq
rovroiv 86t;a. Kop.18?] piev ovv. Ovkovv et/japiev ev roi$ TrpdoOev, e’l ri (/lavecr) otov dpia dv re Kai
a Cf. Symp. 200 b, 201 d.
b Cf. on 477 c.
e Plato is, of course, aware that this is true only if pij 6v be taken in the absolute sense. We cannot suppose that he himself is puzzled by a fallacy which he ironically attributes to the Sophists and to Protagoras (Theaetet. 167 a), and ridicules in the Cratylus 188 d and Euthydemus 286 c. Cf. Unity of Plato's Thought, pp. 53, 54. As Aristotle explicitly puts it, De interpr. 11. 11 rd <5£ 'dv Uri do^avrbv vine
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knowable and the opinable be identical, or is that impossible ? ” “ Impossible by our admissions,0 ” he said. “ If different faculties are naturally related to different objects and both opinion and science are faculties, but each different from the other, as we say—these admissions do not leave place for the identity of the knowable and the opinable? ” “ Then, if that which is is knowable, something other than that which is would be the opinable.” “ Something else.” “ Does it opine that which is not? or is it impossible even to opine that which is not ? Reflect: Does not he who opines bring his opinion to bear upon something or shall we reverse ourselves and say that it is possible to opine, yet opine nothing ? ” “ That is impossible.” “ Then he who opines opines some one thing?” “Yes.” “But surely that which is not could not be designated as some one thing, but most rightly as nothing at all.” “ Yes.” “ To that which is not we of necessity assigned nescience, and to that which is, knowledge.” “ Rightly,” he said. “ Then neither that which is nor that which is not is the object of opinion.” “ It seems not?’ “ Then opinion would be neither nescience nor knowledge.” “ So it seems.” “ Is it then a faculty outside of these, exceeding either knowledge in lucidity or ignorance in obscurity ? ” “ It is neither.” “ But do you deem opinion something darker than knowledge but brighter than ignorance ? ” “ Much so,” he said. “ And does it he within the boundaries of the two ? ” “ Yes.” “ Then opinion would be between the two.” “ Most assuredly.” “ Were we not saying a little while ago d that if anything should dXi/Ws eiirtiv ri’ 36^a ydp aurov toriv, ov\ 8ti fcrif aXX’ 5ri ovk lari.	4 Cf. 477 ▲*
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478 pr] dv, rd roiovrov peragv KeicrOai rov elXiKpivcds *	\	/	\	#	\ »f
OPTO$ TG K(U TOV TTaVTOJS p/T) OPTOS, KCU, OVT€ €7norr?)/i7)v ovre aypocap err avra) coeauaL, aAAa rd pera£v av </>avev dyvoias Kal eTrcorripTjs; 9OpOd)$. Nvv Sc ye Tret/yavraL pera^v rovrotv o 8-q KaXovpev dd^av. Hetfiavrai,.
E XXII. ’E/cecvo dr] Xelrroir dv rjpZv evpeiv, cos eocKe, rd dpc/iorepcvv pereyov, rov eivai re Kal pr] elvac, Kal ovderepov elXbKpweg dpOcog dv rrpoaayo-pevopevov, Iva eav ^avf], do^aardv avro etvac ei dcK7] TTpoaayopevcvpev, roig pev aKpoLg rd aKpaK
rot?
ft
Se pera^v rd pera^v aTToStSoFres' ?j ov^
ovtojs;
Ovtco?. Tovrcov dr] V7TOK€tpeva>v Xeye-
479 rco poi,	Kal airoKpiveaOa) 6 xprjcrros, o$
avro pev KaXdv Kal tSeav Tira avrov KaXXovg prjdeptav rjyeirai del pev Kara ravra cvaavrajg eyovaav, rroXXd de rd KaXa vopt^ei, eKeivos o faXoOedpcDv Kal ovdaprj dve)(6pevosf av ti? ev rd
KaXdv </>fj eivai
Kal diKaiov, Kal raAAa ovtco.
rovrcov ydp St?, co dpicrre, (/rfaopev, rcov ttoXXcov KaXutv pa>v ri eanv, o ovk alerypov (fravtfarerai;
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turn up ° such that it both is and is not, that sort of thing would lie between that which purely and absolutely is and that which wholly is not, and that the faculty correlated with it would be neither science nor nescience, but that which should appear to hold a place correspondingly between nescience and science.” “ Right.” “ And now there has turned up between these two the thing that we call opinion.” “ There has.”
XXII. “ It would remain, then, as it seems, for us to discover that which partakes of both, of to be and not to be, and that could not be rightly designated either in its exclusive purity; so that, if it shall be discovered, we may justly pronounce it to be the opinable, thus assigning extremes to extremes and the intermediate to the intermediate. Is not that so ? ” “ It is.” “ This much premised, let him tell me, I will say, let him answer me, that good b fellow who does not think there is a beautiful in itself or anyc idea of beauty in itself always remaining the same and unchanged, but who does believe in many beautiful things—the lover of spectacles, I mean, who cannot endure to hear anybody say that the beautiful is one and the just one, and so of other things—and this will be our question: My good fellow, is there any one of these many fair-and-honourable things that will
0 Cf. 477 a-b. This is almost a standardized method with Plato. Cf. infra 609 b, Charmides 168 b, Gorgias 496 c, supra 436 b, Phileb. 11 d, 66 e, Laws 896 c.
6 Ironical. Cf. Phaedr. 266 e.
e rcva does not mean that the theory of Ideas is a novelty here or that the terminology is new and strange. It merely says that the type of mind that is absorbed in the concrete cannot apprehend any general aspect of things, ahrb and Kara ravra are the technical designation of the Idea here. Cf. my note on Phileb. 64 a, Class. Phil. xx. (1925) p. 347.
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Kal toov ducalcov, o ovk ddcKov; Kal tcov dalcov, o ovk avdcnov; Ovk, aAA’ avayKT], €<^17, Kal KaXd B Tro)? aura Kal alcrypd (ffavfjvaL, Kal dcra dXXa epcoTas. Ti dal; ra ttoAAo. SiTrAaata rjrrdv tl Tjptaea Tj SiTrAaaia <£aiperat; OvSen. Kai /xeydXa dr/ Kai op.LKpa Kal Kovcfra Kal ftapea (XT) tl /xdXXov, a dv cf)T] a cop,ev, ravra Trpoap^^aerai 77 rdvavrla; Ovk, aAA’ del, ec/rr}, eKacrrov dpL^OTepcnv e^erai. Hdrepov ovv eoTL [xaXXov Tj OVK eUTLV CKaCTTOV TCOV ttoXXcov tovto, d dv tls </>fj avTO eivai; Toi? ev Tais eaTidcreacv, e</)T), errapLc^OTepl^ovcriv colkc, Kal C ra) tcov rtaldcov alvlypiaTi ra> rrepl tov evvovyov Trjs fioXrjs rrepc tt/s WKTepldos, a» Kai €</>’ ov avTov avTTjv OLvlrTOVTaL flaXeiv' Kal yap ravra eirapL</>OTe~ pl^etv, Kal ovt’ eivai ovre pr] eivai ovdev avTCov dvvardv rraylcos voxjcrai, ovre dpL^orepa ovre ovd&repov. ’'E^eis ovv avTois, xjv 8’ eyco, d ti Xpr/crei, r] drroi dr/creis KaXXlco Oecriv Trjs pieTagv
a Plato consciously uses mere logic to lend the emphasis and dignity of absolute metaphysics to his distinction between the two types of mind, which is for all practical purposes his main point here. If you cannot correctly define the beautiful, all your imperfect definitions will be refuted by showing that they sometimes describe what is ugly. Cf. Hippias Major 289 c and note on Rep. L333e. The many concrete objects are this and are not that, and so with conscious use of the ambiguity of the copula may be said to tumble about between being and not-being. That this is the consciously intended meaning may be inferred from the fact that in Tim. 37 e, where Plato must have had in mind the conclusions of the Sophist, he still avails himself of this ambiguity to suggest an absolute being behind phenomena. Cf. Unity of Plato's Thought, pp. 55, 56, 60, De Platonis Idearum doctrina, pp. 48, 49.	6 Cf. on 524 a, b.
* The scholiast (Hermann vi. 34) quotes the riddle in two forms. It might run in English— 580
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not sometimes appear ugly-and-base a ? And of the just things, that will not seem unjust ? And of the pious things, that will not seem impious ? No, it is inevitable,” he said, “ that they would appear to be both beautiful in a way and ugly, and so with all the other things you asked about.” “ And again, do the many double things b appear any the less halves than doubles ? ” “ None the less.” “ And likewise of the great and the small things, the light and the heavy things—will they admit these predicates any more than their opposites ? ” No, he said, “ each of them will always hold of, partake of, both.” “ Then is each of these multiples rather than it is not that which one affirms it to be ? ” ** They are like those jesters who palter with us in a double sense at banquets,” he replied, “ and resemble the children s riddlec about the eunuch and his hitting of the bat with what and as it sat on what they signify that he struck it. For these things too equivocate, and it is impossible to conceive firmly d any one of them to be or not to be or both or neither.” ” Do you know what to do with them, then ? ” said I, “ and can you find a better place to put them than that midway
A tale there is, a man yet not a man, Seeing, saw not, a bird and not a bird, Perching upon a bough and not a bough, And hit it—not, with a stone and not a stone.
The key words of the answer are eunuch, bat, reed, pumice-stone. Cf. also Athenaeus 448 e, 452 e, Gifford on Euthy-demus 300 d. It was used in the Stoic schools of logic, and Epicurus is said to have used it to disprove Plato s statement that either the negative or the affirmative of a proposition must be true or false. Cf. Usener, Epicurea, p. 348.
' Cf. Theaetet. 157 a.
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ova las tc Kai tov pr) etvai; ovtc yap ttov okotco-Seurepa pr) ovros npds rd /zaAAov pr) etvai </>avr)-D aerat, ovre cfravorepa ovros Trpds to paXXov etvai.
'AX^Oearara, efir). TLvpf)Kapev apa, cos eoiKev, otl rd tcov ttoXXcov TToXXo. vopipa KaXov Te rrepl Kai tcov aXXcov pera^v ttov KvXivSeirai tov Te pr) ovros Kal tov ovros eiXiKpivcos. ^vpr/Kapev. II pocopoXoyfjaapev Se ye, ei ti toiovtov c/raveir), So^aardv avro aAA’ ov yvcoardv Seiv XeyeaOai, rfj pera^v Svvdpei to pera^v irXavryrov dXiaKopevov. 'TlpoXoyr/Kapev.	Tou? dpa rroXXa KaXd 6eco~
E pevovs, avro Se to koXov pr) dpcovras prf>’ aXXcp err' avro dyovn Svvapevovs erreodai, Kal ttoXXcl StKata, avro Se rd SiKaiov pf), Kal Trdvra ovtco, So£a£eiv cftr] (jo pev diravra, yiyvcooKeiv Se cov So^dcovaiv ovSev. yAvdyKT), effrr). Tt Se av rovs avrd eKaara Oecopevovs Kal del /card ravra coaavrcos ovra; ap* ov yiyvcocrKeiv aAA’ ov So^d^ecv; ’Avay/cr] Kal ravra. Ovkovv /cat a<77Ta-^eoOai re /cat <£>tAetv rovrovs pev ravra cfjrjcropev,
a Cf. Sophist 254 A €49 T7)V TOV fJLT) 6vTOS (TKOTCLVOTTJTd.
h A further thought is developed here, suggested in 479 a, b. Just as the many particular horses, trees or tables shift and change, and are and are not in comparison with the unchanging idea of each, so the many opinions of the multitude about justice and the good and the beautiful and other moral conceptions change, and both are and are not in comparison with the unalterable ideas of justice and beauty, which the philosopher more nearly apprehends. Thus, for the purposes of this contrast, notions, opinions, and what English usage would call ideas, fall into the same class as material objects. Cf. Euthyphro 6 d, Phaedo 78 d, Parmen. 131 d, Gorgias 488 d ra ra>v ttoXXuv &pa vbp.tp.a, Laics 715 B tovtwv diKtua., 860 C rots p.^v roivvv iroXXois etc., 962 d tci rur TrbXewv (of states) vbp.ip.a.. The 532
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between existence or essence and the not-to-be ? For we shall surely not discover a darker region than not-being a that they should still more not be, nor a brighter than being that they should still more be.” “ Most true,” he said. ” We would seem to have found, then, that the many conventions b of the many about the fair and honourable and other things are tumbled about inc the mid-region between that which is not and that which is in the true and absolute sense ” “ We have so found it.” “ But we agreed in advance that, if anything of that sort should be discovered, it must be denominated opinable, not knowable, the wanderer between being caught by the faculty that is betwixt and between.” “ We did.” “ We shall affirm, then, that those who view many beautiful things but do not see the beautiful itself and are unable to follow another’s guidance d to it, and many just things, but not justice itself, and so in all cases—we shall say that such men have opinions about all things, but know nothing of the things they opine.” Of necessity.” And, on the other hand, what of those who contemplate the very things themselves in each case, ever remaining the same and unchanged—shall we not say that they know and do not merely opine ? ”	“ That, too, necessarily
follows.” “ Shall we not also say that the one welcomes to his thought and loves the things subject practical truth of this distinction is unaffected by our metaphysics. Plato is speaking of what he elsewhere calls the etSwXa of justice, beauty and the like. Cf. 517 d, 532 d, Theaetet. 150 b, and “ The Idea of Good in Plato’s Republic," University of Chicago Studies in Classical Philology, i. p. 238.
e Cf. Phaedr. 275 e, Phaedo 81 c, 82 e. Isocrates uses KaXiv8^oy.ai in similar contemptuous connotation, v. 82, xiii. 20, xv. 30.
d Cf. Aristot. Met. 989 a 33 rots ^irdyovaiv airrbv.
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480	019 yvwcns eanv, ckcivovs Se e’</>’ ot? Sofa; rt
OV piV7Jp,OV€VOp,€V, 071 </>O)vd$ 7€ Kal Xpda$ KaXcLS Kai ra roiavra €</>a[.iev tovtovs </>iXeiv 7€ Kai 0eaa6ai, avrd Se 76 KaXov ovS’ dpe^ea^ai co? 71 ov; Niepiv^pieda. M17 ovv ri TTX'rjpipLeXTjcropiev cf>iXo~ ddgovs KaXovvres avrovs p.aXXov r/ (/uXoaoc^ovs, Kai apa ypiiv er<f>68pa ^aAeTravovo-iv, dv ovrcv Xeycopiev; Ovk, dv y* epioi irelOajvTai, €(/>?]' rip yap dXr/Oei yaXeiralveiv ov Oepiis. Tous avrd apa eKacrrov to dv doTra^opievovs ^lAoao^ous’ aAA* ov </>iXodd£ovs kXt)T€ov; HavraTtaai piev ovv.
“ Plato coins a word which means “ lovers of opinion.**
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to knowledge and the other those to opinion ? Do we not remember that we said that those loved and regarded tones and beautiful colours and the like, but they could not endure the notion of the reality of the beautiful itself?” “We do remember.” “ Shall we then offend their ears if we call them doxophilists a rather than philosophers and will they be very angry if we so speak ? ” “ Not if they heed my counsel,” he said, “ for to be angry with truth is not lawful.” “ Then to those who in each and every kind w’elcome the true being, lovers of wisdom and not lovers of opinion b is the name we must give.” “ By all means.”
b Isoc. xv. 271 is conceivably an answer to this.
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